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PREFACE. 



It ii a peculiar feature of American History, 
that whatever is comiected with it, can bo dis- 
tinctly traced to events and circumstances wholly 
independent of hidden and obscure traditions, 
it unfolds at once a chain of w&Il authenticated 
facts, developing in steady anld re^u^ar progres- 
•ion, its discovery, settlement, ceionisation, inde- 
pendence, and finally its r^pid jj^pgr^ss as a mighty 
and free nation. Thp lyhole f^brk; of Repub- 
lican America, from the J^tojid^bisis planted by 
ancestral heroism and feafljMs^adbbfence to right 
through the short but splendid, gradatlions of L^er 
subsequent career, up to her pij^o^ent uhrivall^d 
condition, has been built by a succession of disin- 
terested efforts of such men as are entitled to be 
held up as examples to the world. Every en- 
deavour, therefore, to present to the reader the 
claims which our history possesses to impartial in- 
Tostigation, cannot but receive the countenance 
of an enlightened community. 

Cheered by these considerations, the compiler has 
collected into a volume at once commodious and 
unexpensive, the most important facts concerning 
the history of the United States,— including suc- 
cinct biographies of her most eminent men, char- 
acteristic embellishments, file., &C., which he confi- 
dently offers to the public as a work worthy of 
perusal an€ attentive study, especially by those 
who have not withm their reach elaborate dissei^ 

tations on the many subjects here persente*^ 

•uch a convenient form. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY, 

rmOM TBS SIICOTXMT OF TBB OOMTZMBIIT TO TB» 

PHISMTT TIME. 

1492. — This was a memorable year. The commer- 
cial enterprise of the Portuguese imparted a thirat for 
discoveries to the nations ifEurope. A native ofGe- 
noa.lChristophVr Cohimhuf), had long imagined that 
a western passage to the East Indites was practicable.- 
After repeated applications^ and niortilying refusals 
from different courts, he at length obtained the patro* 
nage of Ferdinand and Isabella, ofSpain. Cofumbus 
sailed fro^rt Spain, on Friday, the 3d ofAugust, with a 
small fleet. On the i2th of October following^he disco» 
vered the Inland of St. Salvador. This important result 
" laid the foundation f^>r all the subsex^juenrdiscoveriei 
in America, and doubtless entitled Columbus to the 
honour of givins: a name to the New World," Thc^ 
intrepid na^Mgator, after some time spent in examin- 
ing the country, and in amicable traffic with the na- 
tives, set sail on his return, and arrived safe in Spain^ 
March 15th, 1493. His account of this great enter- 
prise excited the astonishment ol Europe, and opened 
a wide theatre for the skill ofother adventurers. 

1497. Under the patronage of King Henry VII. of 
Engtandi John Cabot, and his son, Sebastian Cabot, 
commenced a voyage of discovery. They sailed in 
May, and on the 24th of June, discovered Newfound- 
land, then.St. Jobii's and continuing westerly, made 
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the first discovery of the Continent of Americm. lis 
wlioie coast from Labrador to Florida was ranged by 
these lM)ld navigators. 

1499. — Amerjcus Vespucius, a Florentine, accom- 
panied Alonzo Ojeda. (an active officer, who stiiled 
^vkh Oolun^bas in his first voyage,) in another ex- 
pedition to the New World. The flattering account 
which he published on his return, had the effect.* 
though with ntanifeit injustice of his name being 
given to the Continent 

1524. No discoveries were attempted by the French 
until the commencement of this year. For this pur- 
pose, Francis I. gave a commission to Verrazano, a . 
Florentine. Having surveyed the coast from Florida 
to the 50th degree of North Latitude, Verrazano, in 
compliment to his employer, named the country New 
France. 

1584. Sir Walter Raleigh entered Pamplico Sound»^ 
now in North Carolina, and proceeded from thence to 
Roanoke, an island near the mouth of Albermarle 
Sound. On his return to England, he gave a glow-i 
jog description of its beauty and fertility. In allusion, 
to her being unmarried. Queen Elizabeth bestowed 
upon it the name of Virginia. 

1602. Cape Cod was discovered by Captain Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold, of England. 

1607. After several unsuccessful attempts to form 
settlements during a period of 115 years, Jamestown 
was permanently established* 

1614.* A fort was built by some Dutch adventur- 
ers at Albany, on Hudson's river. Thus commenced 
that important city. The following year a fort was, 
built and settlements commenced by the Dutch on the 
Island of Manhattan, now New York. This city was 
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called New Axxnterdanii until the year 1644, when the 
Ifingrlish effected its conquest. Since that period its 
fi^rowlh haa been amaaiogly rapid ; it is evidently 
destined to beoonieone of the'firat commeroial cities 
in tlie civilised world. Captain John Smith sailed 
ihib year from England. The coast irom Penobscot 
. to Gape Cod was ranged under his directions. He' 
presented a map of the country to Prince Charles Qn 
hia'return to England, who named it New Engiand. 

IS^O- The PuritwM landed at Plymouth. The mo- 
tives which impelled this sect to leave England viuh 
the prospect of' enjoying ** a purer worsltip, and a 
fcreater liberty of conscience." 

162t. A league of fViendship, commerce and mu- 
tual defence* was entered into by the colony of Ply- 
mouth with Masassoit, the great Sachem of the 
neighbouring Indians. For a period of more than dliy 
years this treaty was strictly observed, until ihc 
breaking out of Philip's war. 

1622. Virginia Colony ezpefienoed a cruel stroke. 
The Indians on the 22d of March butchered, almost 
in the same instant, 347 of the colony, men, wtunen, 
and children. 

1623* A number of emigrants irom England err- 
rived inthe river Piscataqua, and began two settle- 
ments ; one at a place called Little Harbour, the oth- 
er at a place now called Dover : these were the first 
settlemenu in New Hampshire. 

1624. By an act of King James f. the London 
Company which had settled Virginia was dissolved.^ 

1626. Virginia Cok>ny was brought more imme- 
diately under the direction of the crown, by Charles 
I. successor of James I. The cok>ny was subjected 
to many grievances from the arbitrary treat^ient of 
this monarch. 
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Xe'28. The colony ofMiswehusetts Bay in Nevr 
England, was founded. 

1030. One thousand five hundred people arrived 
at Gharlestown : owing, however, to a deadly pes- 
tilence with whi6h the settlement was soon after at- 
tacked, the governor and several o( the planters n;^ 
moved to Shawmut; this place they naieed Bo^ett. 

1682. A patent was granted by Charles I. to Lord 
Baltimore, by which a tract of country on the Chesa- 
peake Bay was conveyed to his lordaitip. This he 
named Maryland, in honour of Henrietta- Maria, 
daughter of Henry the Great of France. 
« 1633. Several Plymouth adventurers sent a vessel 
up Connecticut river with building materials, and 
erected a trading^'house at Windsor. 

1637. The Pequots, a tribe of Indians, who bad 
commenced war with the colonists, were entirely van- 
quished at the ?reat swamp in Fairfield. 

1638. New Haven was settled by the English. Its 
lormer name was Quinnapiak. 

1639. A charter was obtained from the crown by 
Sir Ferdlnando Gorges of a I) the land from Piscata- 
qua to Sagadahoc. This territory was called the 
Province of Maine. After an interval of about twelve 
years, it was, by the request of the people of Maine, 
taken under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. 

1643. The articles of con federation for uniting the 
colonies of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Conneclicut, 
and New Haven, Were signed May 19ih. 

1'662. A charter of incorporation was granted by 
King Charles II. April 2, to thecok)nist8 of Connect- 
icut They were designated ** The Governor and 
Company of the English Colony ol Connecticut, in 
New England, in America, 
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1064. The coionietof New York, New >^cr«ry,. 
and Deia wares were granted by King Chorlea IL t<i 
his brother the l>uke of York and Atbaoy. Aoeord- 
innrW an expedUion was fitted out under, the com- 
mund of Colonel Riebard Nicholm who appeared be* 
fore Manbatun^and si^moned the Dutch governor, 
Siuyvesant. to aurrender. On the 27th. of Auguat, 
being unprepared /or deience, he capitulated, and the 
EogliBh became maatera of the whole country* 

1675. King Philip's war commenced this year. 
New England suffered severely in this contest. 

1676. A finishing stroke vfM given on the ^2th of 
Aufusi, to the hostilities of the Jndiana, by the death 
ol Philip. New England lost six hundred men, had 
twelve or thirteen towns destroyed, and six hundred 
houses burnt. *' Every eleventh family was house-^ 
less, and every eleventh soldier had sunk to his gmve." 
' 1677. A controversy relative to the province of 
Maine, which was warmly disputed by the 6olony of 
Maaaachusetts, and the heirs of Sir Ferdinando Oor- 
gea was finally settled in England, by which the coU 
ony was adjudged to the heirs of Sir Ferdinando. The 
title waa then purchased by Masaachusetts for the 
sum of 1,200^ The territory waa a part oi Massa- 
chuaetta from that time until 1820. 

1679. New Hampahire was separated from the 
jurisdiction of Maasachuaetls, by order of Charles If. 

1681. In consequence of services done, and debts 

due U> admiral Penn, King Chaflea II. granted to 

William Penn, the aon of the Admiral, the territory 

of SeHBsylvania. From hia judicious roeasuresi the 

colony enjoyed an unexampled share of prosperity. 

The name of WiHiam Penn will descend unsullied to 

posterity ana philaatbropiat and '' an honest man." 

1* 



1692. Danvf ra, then a part of Sakm, llBStidhu^ 
•etts, was disgraced by an implicit beKefin the power 
of witchcraft. This mad delusion rapidly spread to 
di£[erent parts of New Eng:land. Twenijr peraona 
safiered death for their supposed ageocy with the 
Prince ot Darkness, 16Q were imprisoned, and up- 
wards oitOO were accused. Reason at Jengtb pre* 
vailed, and triumphed over these mad proceedings— < 
proceedings which ooused anguish to many an up- 
Tight heart, ami frightened the colony from all seMe 
of propriety. ' 

ld97. A treaty was concluded at Ryswick, in 
Germany, by which mutual restitution was agreed 
upon by France and England of all the countries, 
ports, and colonies taken by each party during the 
war. Previoua to its conclusion, the Freneh, in cofi* 
j unction with the Indians, ootnmitted^ sanguinary 
atrocities on the unfortunate settlers in difierent 
American cotonies. 

1707. The Fi'ench and Spaniards were reputoed 
in an attempt to annex Carolina to Florida. 

1710. A large number of emigrants from Oetma- 
ny, settled on the Roanoke, in Albermarie and Bath 
counties. 

1712. The Coreea and Tuscsroras, with other la- 
dian tribes, formed a plot to massacre the whole 
number of these settlers; and they so far succeeded 
as to butoher in a single night 107 of them. 

1713. A treaty of pesoe was cmieluded at 
Utrecht between England and France. One stipula- 
tion was, that *^ the subjectb of France, inhabiting 
Canada, and other places, shall hereafler give nohin^ 
derance or molestation to the Frre Nations, or to the 
other DatioQiB of Indiana wlioarelriendt to G. Brit«ifi* 
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1719. The charier ofCaroltna was declared by the 
King's privy coiineii to have b.en lorfeiud ; and 
from this time until the American revolution, it pun* 
tiotied under the royal protection. 

1723. A i^eneral vrar was commenoed by the In* 
dians^ who had been irritated to this measure by the 
iolrigues of the French Jesuits. 

1725« A termination was put to'these hnstilitiesi 
daring which great distress had been inflicted on the 
Eastern settlements. 

. 1793. George 11. of England began the settle- 
ment of Georgia. 

1740. War having being declared by England 
against Spain, General Oglethorpe marched at the 
head of 2«000 men for Florida, took the forts of St 
Diego and'Aloose, and invested St. Augustine. After 
•uttaining great loss, he was compelled to raise the 
siege. 

1743. The Spaniards, in retaliation, invaded Geor« 
fm, ^ but the expedition completely failed in its object. 

1744. Louiaburgh was captured from the French 
by troope from New Englani, under the command 
al Sir 'William Pepperell. This* town was situated 
in the island of Cape Breton, and was called "The 
Gibraltar of America. The French expended Ave 
milli^B and a half of dollars on its (ortifScations. 

1746. The French government stimulated by a 
spirit of rcv'enge, for the loss ot Louiaburgh, fitted 
OQt a fleet of forty. ships of war, and forty- six trans- 
ports, with three thousand five hundred - men, and 
forty Ihoasand stand of arms for the use of the Ca- 
nadian Indians. Its object was the recapture of Cape 
Brtton, atad thedeatruetion of the colonies. The fleet 
faoweTtr met whha delay, and its a in was frustrated 
t»y the damages it received in a storm. 



1748. Peace was concluded between France and 
England at Aix-la-Chapelle, to the g^reat joy of tb*e 
eolenies. 

1756. Owin^ to tl)e encroachments. of the French 
on the frontiers of the American colonies, a declara- 
tion ot war was issued eg^aiiist France by ^torge IL 
George Washington, who had just attained his on* 
jority, gave proofs on this occasion o^ an enterprise 
and perseveranee which were the preludes of tliU 
more important services. 

1758. The expeditions of the English in America 
had been marked by disaster; a change, however, 
having: taken place in the administration, the cele- 
brated Lord Chatham being placed at the bead of 
the Cabinet, a succession of victories added lustre to 
the arms of Great Britain. 

1759. On the 13th of September a bkx>dy oonteat 
took place on the plains of Abraham, between the 
English and French armies, under the command 
of General Wolfe and General Montcalm. Tlie 
French sustained a loss of one thousand men killed 
sQd one thousand prisoners. The killed and wounded 
of the English did not exceed six hundred. Wolfe 
and Montcalm fell in the conflict. 

1761. Virginia and South Carolina were invaded' 
by the Cherokees ; they were completely defeated : 
peace was immediately sued for by these savages, 
and on safe conditions terras were granted. 

1763. By a definitive treaty, Nova Scotia, Canada, 
the Isle of Cape Breton, and all other islands in the 
gulf and river St. Lawrence, were ceded to the Br itkh 
crown by the French government. 

1764. Before the peace of '63, the subject of taza^^ 
tion had been wisely let alone. The colooiea had 
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been permitted tii tax theuRf jvcs, without the in- 
terference of the parliNfiieiil. But from and aAer thie 
period, the ancient mystem wa9 set aeide, and a dif- 
ferent and oppreasive policy adopted^ The firat act, 
the avuvred pt>rpoaeof ivhioh waa a reveotiefrom the 
eoiciDies, paaaedthe paHiament, Sept. 29. The pre- 
amble to which heean ihtia — ** Whereas it laj'tuland 
neeeaaary that a revema be raised in America, for 
defray ifig^ the expenses of defend ingr, prr.tectinflr, and 
securin/^the same, we the commons," &.o. The act 
then pmceeda to lay a duty on ** clayed sugar, indigo, 
eofiee, &c. &c., bein^ th(> protliioe oCa colony not un- 
der the dominion o( his mxjraty." This act thecolo- 
niea could not Approve— because it recosrnlsed the ex- 
iartence ofa right to tax them — a right not fi>unded in 
justice, and which, since their existence, nearly one 
hundred and fif^y years, had, until now, seldom been 
named. 

1763. The famousstomp Ad passed both houses of 
parliament. This ordained thai instruments of writing 
such as deeds, iMmdSj notes^ &c. among the colonies, 
should be Dull and void, unless executed on damped 
^paper, lor which a duty should be paid the crown. 
On the arrival of this news in Ameica, a general in 
dignalion spread through the country, and resolutions 
were passed against the act, hy most of the colonial 
assemblies. The act came into operation, Ist Nov. 

1766. This year was also marked with still 
further asfgressions on the rights ol the colonies. 
Charles Townsend, chancellor ol the exchexuer, of 
the new parliament, in connexion with Lord OrenM 
ville, introtluced a second plan for taxing America, 
by impoHiug duties on gass, paper, pasteboard* 
painters' colors, and tea. These three acts reached 
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America at the same time, and a§raiil excited u Direr- 
sal alarm. The excitement also, at this time, was stil' 
further increased, in consequence of the arnval of 
two regiments ot troops under the command ol Col. 
Dalrymple. These were defiigned to assist the ciTil 
magistrates in carrying their odious measures into 
efkcU 

1769. Both houses of parliament went a step beyond 
all that had preceded, in an address to the king, re'« 
questing him to give orders to the governor of Mas? 
sachusetts—^the spirited conduct 4>f whicii province 
was particulsrly obnoxious to the ministry^^to take 
notice of such as might be guilty of treason, (hat | 
they might foe sent to England and tried thete*'— \ 

1770. While affairs were thus situated, an event oc* 
curred, which produced great excitement in Amueriea, 
particularly in Massachusetts. I'his was an sfirayi 
on the evening of the 5lh of March, between several 
of the citizens of Boston, and a number of British 
soldiers, stationed at the custom-bouse* Several of 
the inhabitants were killed, and others weje severely 
wounded. 

1772. The people of Rhode Island destroy a British 
armed schooner, called Gaspec, which had been sta* 
tioned in that colony to assist the board o( custom, 
in the execution of the revenue and trade laws. 

1773. The colonies appoint Committees of Corres- 
pondence and inquiry in various parts of their re- 
spective territories, by which a confidential inter, 
changeof opinions in relation to the aggressions of 
the English government was kept up between them. 
This year was made memorable in the annals of the 
revolution by. the deckled opposition whk:b the citi-* 
iisens of Boston took against the revenue laws >/ 
the destruction of tea at that place. 
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7174. tiie ** Boston' Fort Bttt" so cnltledt waB 
>krought forvvtrd, by which the port of iBoston was 
precluded from <he privilege of landing or diseharinsr, 
or of loadiDff and shipphif goods, wares, and mer* 
chandise. A eoalinental congress convened at Fhil" 
adelphia Sept; 4:11 colonies were represented ; they 
agreed upon a declaration of riichts, by which the 
colonies were in future to be governed* 

lTf4. A eenfttfl of the inh&bitaoti of tho colonics was taken, 
whieh, Gsorgia not inoludsd, amonntod to 3^086,678 soiili. 

1775. Gen. Gage attempts to destroy the stores at 
Salem, Feb. 26 ; battle ol Lexington April 19 , 20,000 
mtfilia collect near Boston, April ; expedition against 
Crown Point and Tjconderoga, May ; British array 
at Boston reinforced from England, ib. ; CongresR 
aosembles at Philadelphia, and elect John Hancock 
president, May 10; Psper currency established, 
May IS; Lord Dunmore, governor of Virginia, forced 
by Patrick Henry to make restitution for powder con* 
veyed on board an armed vessel in James River, 
April ; the'govemora of North and South Carolina 
eeek safety in flight, ib. ; Americans fortify them<- 
nelves on Breed's Hill, June 16 ; Battle of Bunker's 
Hill, IT; George Washington elected commander- 
in-chief, June 15 ; Congress publish the causes which 
led them to take up arms, July« : Georgia Joined the 
confederation, af\er which the style of " the thirteen 
United Colonies" was adopted, July : line of post 
offices established, and Benjamin Franklin appointed 
post-master-general, August : Americans send two 
parties against Canada, ib.: Greneral Montgomery 
invests St Johns, ib. : Col. Allen makea an attempt 
on Montreal, Sept. II, is captured Nov. 9: Fort 
Chamble taken Oct» 13 : General Garleton is repulsed 
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at Lon^iieil, Oct. ; St. Johns' surrenders tothe Ame- 
ricans, Nov. 3; Montgomery taketi po^^esstmi nf 
Montreal: Arnold appears before Quebec, but is 
compelled to retire, Nov. 13 : Carleion streojrtheBS 
Quebec: Moni^ffonoery joins Arnold at Point Aux 
Trembles, D<'C. 1: assault Quebec at opposite poiats, 
Dec. 31, in which Moot^nmery m kitted, and part 4if 
the ateailants surrender — Arnold with the remaiader 
blockadea Quebec: Bristol, R. I., and Fahnoutb, 
Mass., burned by the British. 

1776. Lord Duiimore hay mjr been d^eated at Nor- 
lolk, Dec. 7, and driven to his fr^et, solicits suppliet^ 
which being refused, he burnt* NorMik, Jan: 1 : QtB, 
Washington gains possession ol Dorchester Heights, 
March 4 : the British forces evacuate Boston, March 
17: Americans evacuate Canada, J un« 16: arrival 
of the British fleets, under Sir Peter Parker and Gen. 
Clinton : Gen. Lee atiacks the British on 3uttivaa^ 
Island. June 28th ; Washington fixes his head quar- 
ters in New York : afier the repulse on Sullivan's !«• 
land, the British saif for New York : iodependenoe 
proposed in Conitress by Richard Henry Lee, ol Vir- 
ginia, June 7: Gen Howe takes possessnm of States 
Island, July 2 ; Independeme deelaredi July 4 ; Bri- 
tish tand on Long Island, Aug. Z2 : battle of 
Long Island, and defeat of the Amerioans^ Au^. 
27: Washington withdraws his troops from Long 
Island, Aug. 28: Capt. Hale exceuted as a spy 
by order of Sir William Howe; at the place of exe** 
cution he exclaioied, *' 1 lament that I have but one 
life to lay down for my cf^untry :" British enter New 
York, Sept. 15(h : Arnold defeated on Lake Cham- 
plain, 11: battle of White PhinA, Oct. 26: Port 
Washington surrenders, Nov. 16; Fort Let avaoua- 
ted, Nov. 18 : the British pressing oo Gen. Waah- 
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inifton, he retreats aerois Jersey^ and finally erolaed 
the Delaware, Dee. 8: Gen. Lee made prteoner, Dee. 
13: Waahingtoo defeats the Heaaians at Trenton, 
Dec. 26. 

1777. Washington defeats the British at Princeton, 
Jan. 3 : retreats to Morristown, Jan. 6 : Peekakill, 
attacked, March 23 : Danbory burned, April 26 : Col. 
Meifa destroys the British magaBinea at Sag Har- 
bour, May 23 ; Burgoyne arrives at Quebec with a 
large army, May ; Burgoyne's proclamation iMuedi 
June 20 ; Burgoyne inves]t8 Tioonderoga, which ia 
followed by St. Clair'a retreat, July 5 : Amfrribans de- 
feated at Hubbardton, July 7: Gen. Prvscott captured, 
July 10 : St. Leger invests Fort Stanitix, Aug. 3 : Gen. 
Herkimer defeated and sl^in, Aiiig. 6: Col. Willetand 
Lieut .*Sto6kton, cut their way through the Engliah 
camp, to alarn\ the country dnd gain assistance, ib : 
St« Leger retreats to Monfreai, Aug. 22 : Britiah de- 
feated at Bennington, Aug* 16 1 battle of Stillwater, 
Sept. 1^ : battle of Saratoga, Oct. 7 : Buvgoyne'a 
surrender, by which the Americans get prisoners 
5,792 roen^ 35 brass field-pieces, and 5000 muskets, 
Oct. 17 : Gen. Howe debarks 18,000 men at the head 
of £lk River, Md., with a view to the subjugation of 
Philadelphia, Aug. 25: battle of Brandy wine, Sept. 
11 : Congress adjourn to Lancaster : battle of Ger- 
roantown, Oct. 4 : Gen. Howe enters Philadelphia, 
Oct. 7: attack on Red Bank, Oct. 22: articles of 
confederation adopted, Nov. 15: attack on Mud Isl- 
and, Nov. 16: Americans evacuate Fort Mercer, 
Nov. 18: Waahington retires into winter quartera at 
Valky Forge, Dec. 11. >** 

1778. Great depreciation of bills of credit, and con- 
sequent distress of the American army: intrigues 

against Washington : France concludes a traaiv 

2 
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iwilh AmencB, F«t>.B: LtJifeUe,niUi 2000, men dc 
fe«t* Gen. GraatUMljiOOgfiriliiliKildieraiMari.firi- 
tiahjniir eyacwUe I^ila^slphia, June 18: battle ol 
Monmouih, June. 23: WashineloD proceeda to i^p 
Hlidsop, Julj 1 : arrival of Cqupt d'Eatging's &nt 
^Vi^e 8; .tttfrlqJiBnadestrorWfoniiog, Juiyi SuUi- 
yan tjeueBes H^wppti, Aug. 15 — leaves the siegei 
Aug, 28, «Dd iwaan actioi) nitb ibe British Aus- 29: 
franhllD appt^uted nlnist^r to France, Sept U : Bri- 
tinK sfld French fleets (ail for the West Indies, Nov 
B.: BlitiBh forc^a adU for Geoiyia, Nov. 27, aod up- 
lur& Savannah, Dec 29. 

I 1779. Gen Proyoatsuriirism the Americaos, March 
3: Moultrie celreaU l^fore Fro vast, tv bo inveus 
Charleston, Mar II.: engageuent at Stone Ferry, 
June 20 : the British maie a descent upon Virginia, 
and burn Porlsniouth, NorfuUc, SuSblk, and Goaport, 
in May : the British cariy Stonj Point and Yer- 
ptaock'a Point, June 1 : Gen, Tryon mskea a descent 
upon Cnonecticut, and deatrpya itie towns of New 
Uaven, FairGeld, Norwalk, and Greenwich, in Jul;: 
Stony .Point retaken, July IS, apd disinantled : Major 
l^e surprises the British garrison |t PaulusHoQ|[ 
July 19: Sullivan defeata the Tories and Indian* at 
M — .„„„_ ^„^_ 29 : D'Estaing arrivea oS the coast 
rgis, Sept. 1 : Lnliyette goes to France ; Se- 
tt invested by the French and Americana, Sept. 
avannah bombarded, Oot. 3 : Allies reputaed, 
atb ol Pulaski, Oct. 9: they raise the siege, Oct 
'itisb withdraw from Rhode laland, Oct. 25 '. 
nnes' engagement with the Serapis and Coua- 
Scarborough, Sept. 23. 
V Sir Henry Clinton seta sail for dha|-iealon 
D, and takes pnel opposite Charleaton — 
Charlcalon, April i : Charleslon surrenders, 
and Ihe royal governroenC established in 
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South Caroflina: TBrtl^ion mlrprlse^ BarA>rd ^i 
Waxsaw, May 28: Bkirmish at Springfield, N.J. 
June 23 : Lafayette returns t a French squadron 
arrives with troops, July 1<^ : Sumpter defeats the 
British at Hangings Rock, Aug, 6: Baron De Ka?b 
enters North Carolina, and isjoinedbyGen. Castvel), 
July 25 ; battle near Camden, and defeat of the Ame> 
ricans, in which baron De Kalb is wounded, Aug. 
10; death ofde Kalb, Aug. 19: Tarleton surprises 
and defeats Sumpter, Aug. 18 ; Arnold's treason, and 
capture of Andre, Sept. 22 : Andre is executed, Oet* 
2: defeat of Ferguson, and the British army, at 
Ktng^s Mountain, Oct. 7: Arnold makes a descent 
upon Virginia, Dec. : Robert Morris is appointed 
treasurer of the United States, ib. : Franklin obtains 
money from France and Hblland, ib. 

irdl. The Pennsylvania militia revolt, Jan. 1 1 
New Jersey troops likewise revolt ; battle of Cow- 
pens, Jan. 17: battle of Guilford, March 15 ; Corn- 
wallis proceeds to Virginia, and is annoyed by Sump- 
ter and Marion : battle between the French and 
English fleets off Cape Henry, March 16 : the U. S. 
ship Alliance, Capt. Barry, n( 32 guns, captured the 
British frigate Mars, of 34 guns, and the Minei^va, of 
10' guns, April 2: Americans surprised tfnd defeated 
at Hobkirk^s Hill, April 25: Rawdon evacuates Cam- 
den, May 10 : Greene invests Ninety-Six, May 22 1 
the IT. S. ship Alliance, captured the British sioop of 
war Atalanta, Capt. Edwards, of 20 guns, and brig 
Trepassey, of 14 guns. May 28: Augusta capitula'tes 
to the Americans, June 6 : Greene attacks Ninety-^ 
Six and is defeated; June 18: execution of Colonel 
Hayne, Aug. 4 : Cornwatlis enters Yorktown, Aug. 
28: battle of Eutaw Springs, Sept. 6: Washington 
joins Lafayette at Willianrisburg, Sept. 14: Arnold 
burns New London : the combined armies movefror" 
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WilUam&buriry Sept. 25, and invest Yorktown, 
6: Cornwallis surrenders the land forces to the 
Americans, and the fleet to the French, Oct. 19 : 
there were more than 7000 pHsooers, exclusive of 
seamen, 60 pieces of cannon, principally brass, and 2 
frig^ates, and 2Q transports, with their crews; Lafa- 
yette returns to France, 

1782. The U. S. vessel Hyder Alley, Capt. Barney, 
of 16 guns, captured the British ship General Monk, 
Capt. Rogers of 29 guns, April 8 : Holland aqknowl- 
edges the independence of America, April 19, and 
iorms a treaty with her, Oct. 8 : American indepen*- 
dence acknowledged ^y Sweden, Feb. 5 : Denmark, 
Feb. 25 : Spain, March, 24 : Russia, July. 

1783. Freliminvy articles oi peace, signed at Ver- 
sailles, between the A^aoencan and British commis- 
sioners, Jan. 20:. by official accounts furnished the 
British Parliament, 43,633 men, exclusive of officers, 
had been killed or died in the, American, service, and 
the sum expended in that war amounted to $645^ 
615,455, March 4 ; New York, evacuated, iN^ov. 25 : 
Washington separates from the army, Dec. 4 ; re- 
signs his commission into the hands of Congress, in 
person^at Annapolis, Md., Dec. 23. 

1785. John Adams, first ambassador from the U. 
States to the Court of St. Jaipaes, had his first audi- 
ence of the king of Great Britain, June 2 : 

1786. Rebellion/m Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, uiMler Daniel Shays. 

1787. Shays is ^attac^ced by General Lincoln andt 
his party dispersed. 

1786. Constitution formed at Philadelphia, May. 

1789. Eleven States adopt Ihe new constitution^ 
and George Washington elected president and John 
Adams vice-president. 
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1790. Rhode Ufand accedes td the Cohsiitution, in 
May : a treaty With the Creek Indiana is formed : a 
National Bank is establishsd : Vermont admitted into 
the Union : Gen. Hamaf defeated by the Indiana, 
near Ckilioothe, Sept. 30. 

1791. The firit census of the United colohies completed ; pop^ 
ulatiom 3,921, 320-^feTei<ue, (1 4,771,000 ; exports, f 19,000,000 * 
inporb, 1 20,000,000., 

The dame year. Gen. St. Glair auperaedes Gen. 
Hamar, and on the 4th' Nov: is sufpriaed and defeat- 
ed by the Indians : Kentucky ih admitted into the 
Union. 

1792. Mint established. 

1793. Waahjngton and Adams re-elected : the 
French revoliition, which broke out in 1789, beein^ 
ninj^ to affect American politics, Washingfton issues 
a proclamation of neiitrality, 22d April : same month, 
G^net, appointed minister by th^ Republic of F^4nce, 
arrived at Charleston, and created much disturbance 
in the States : he was recalled at the request of 
Wasbing^ton. 

1794. Gen. Wayne defeats the Indians, Augr 20 : 
so decisive was' the victory that it disposed the enemy 
to peace, and had a salutary efibct upon all the tribes 
northwest of the Ohio, and the six nations : Jay's 
treaty, Nov. 19 : Mr. Jefferson resigns 9s secre- 
tary of state, and is succeeded by William Bradford. 

1796. Mr. H&miltou resigns as secretary of the 
treasury, Jan. 1, and is succeeded by Oliver Wolcott^ 
of Connecticut ; Gen. Knox resigns as secretary of 
war, and is succeeded by Timothy Pickering : treaty '' 
with Algiers : treaty with Spain, Oct. 27. 

1796. Mr. Monroe iiT s^nt to Frande-^is reckU^d," 
and fblI6wed by C. 0. Pinckney : Tennessee is ad- 
mitted into thb Udion : Oen. Wi^shinerton signifies 

2' 
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his intention to retire to the shades of priFate lUe, 
and publishes his farewell address to the people of 
the United Slates. 

1797. Mr* Adams elected president, and Mr. Jef- 
ferson vice-president, Feb. : Congress apprehend a 
war with France. ^^ 

1798. Gen. Washington takes command of the ar- 
my :• the French frigate L'fnsurgente of 40 guns, 
captured by the frigate Constellation, of 36 guos, 
Com. Truxton, who compelled another frigate of 60 
guns to strike her colours, but she aAerwards es- 
caped in the nighf, Feb. 10. 

1799. Gen. Washington aged 68 years, died at 
Mount Vernon, afti^r an. illness of 24 hours, Dec. 14. 

1800. Seat of government transferred to Washings 
ton city : treaty with the French directory, Sept. 30 ; 
Mr. Adams signs the alien and sedition laws. 

1801. Mr. Jefierson and Mr. Burr having an equal 
number pf votes for president and vice-president, the 
election devolved upon the house of representatives, 
and it was not tiH the thirty-sixth vote, that the eleer 
tion was decicfed, when Mr. Jefferson obtained a ma- 
jority of one: he was inaugurated president, March 
4 ; Congress declare war against Tripoli. 

Second census completed : — ^population 5,319,762 : revenue , 
i 12,945,000 : exports, H 94^000,000, 

1802. New Orleans, having been ceded by^Spain 
to France, was closed against the United States ; 
and a proposition was made in Congress to take the 
the whole country by force, which, however, not 
meeting the pacific views of the exeeutive, a .treaty 
was entered into with the French directory, who, for 
$15,000,900, sold to the United States the whole 
country /rom the Mississippi to the. Pacific Ocean : 
the treaty was concltided in 1803, at Paris. 
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1€03. Com. Preble tails with a squtdron •gaiiist 
Tripoli; the irigate Philadelphia is captured by the 
BairbarianS) in Oct. 

1804. Capt. Baton tppointed navy agent, for the 
Barbary. powere; Decatur recaptures and destroys 
thfi Irigate Philadelphia Feb. : Alexander Hamilton is 
killi^ in a duel by Aaron Burr, July. 
. 1805. .SatoQ.forms a convention with Hamet, the 
expelled bashaw of Tripoli,, for the subjugation of 
that government : an army is raised in Bgypt, and 
Ei^ton appointed general under Hamet : from Egypt 
they cross a desert IGOO miles in extent, to Dcroe, a 
Tripoli tan city on the Mediterranean, which they 
attack and carry, in which E^aton is wounded, another 
battle is fought, and Elaion again victorious, June 10: 
the bashaw offers terms of peace, which ar^ acceded 
to, and 200 prisoners given up, the U. States paying 
9 60,000, June 23 : Mr. Jefierson re-elected presi- 
dent, and George Clinton of New York, vicci-presi- 
dent. 

1806. f Impressment of American seamen begun by 
Great Britain, under the plea of their having been 
born in that kingdom: Charles Fox's paper block- 
ade, May : Berlin decree, N(>v. 21. 

1807. Col. Aaron Burr, late vice-president, is ar- 
rested on the river Tombigbee, in Mississippi terri- 
tory, charged with high misdemeanour and treason, 
in Feb. — is brought to Richmond, Va. under milita- 
ry escort — tried before Chief Jiistice Marshall, and ac- 
quitted, sufficient evidence of his guilt not being pre- 
sented, Aug* : the British ship of war Leopard com- 
mits an outrage upon the frigate Chesapeake, Com. 
Baron, June 22 : Britain issues orders in eouncil re- 
taliatory to the Berlin decree, Nov. .11 : Bonaparte 
issues the Milan decree, Dec. 17 : Congress \i*^ a» 
embargo on American vessels, Dec. 22. 
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1809. James MadisoD eieeted presidentyaiid Grtoi^ 
Ciinton re-elected vice-president : embargo repealed, 
and a non-intercourse act passed, March: Bona- 
parte's Rambottillet decree, March ti3 : Itfr. ENIdtoe 
the British minister recalled for makioff an^unaothor- 
iKed freaty*-he is succeeded by Mr. Jacksdn with 
whom the American jfovernmeift have a rupture, 
and demand his recall: French decrees repesled : 
Great Britfiin refuses to repeail her orders in' eoimoil. 

1810. Tliird censui completad : popolatioo, 7^31^,90^. 

1811. The frigfate President, Com. Rogers, is at- 
tacked by the Little Belt, Capt. Binghami off Cape 
Charles, May 16 ; the Indians being excljied by agents 
of Great Britain, collect on the Wabash under the fa« 
mous Tecumseh, and his brother, a fanatic oi the 
Shawanee tribe, who commit the usual atrocities of 
barbarian warfare; Gen. Wifliam H. Harrison is 
ordered against them, and fights the battle of Tippe- 
canoe, and defeats the Indians, Nov. 7 : Mr. Foster 
succeeds Mr. Jackson as minister from Great Britain : 
Congress were assembled by the president's procla- 
mation, Nov. 4 : the regular army was augmented to 
35,090 men, and the president authorized to borrow 
• 11,000,000 : double duties laid on foreign goods, 
and taxes on domestic manufactures : measures pre- 
paratory to war. 

1812. The president lays before Codgress copies of 
Henry's disclosure, Feb. 25 : embargo laid on Amer- 
ican vessels, April : War declared, against G. Britain, 
June 18: Gen. Hull erected the American standard 
in Upper Canada, July 13 : the U. S* brig Nautilus, 
oi 16 guns, Lieut. Crane, captured by a British 
squadron, July 15 : Michilimackinack taken by the 
British, July 17: Gen. HuH surrendered his army 
and the whole Territory of Michigan td the British 
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under Geo. Bro^k^. Atigt* 16 ; the U. & frigaie Can* 
BlitutioQi orfl4 guDB, Ciipt.HuUi captured the British 
friginte Querriere, ofsairuiiSi.Jaines Dacres, eom- 
mander, afler an action of 25.ininutef, in which the 
British had 15 killed and 64 wounded, and the Amer- 
icans 7 killed and 7 wounded. Aiiff. 19 : the Detroit 
and Caledonia, British armed brigs, cut out from 
under the walls of Fort Erie, by .a detachment of 
sailors and volunteers commanded by Lieut. Elliot, 
of the U.S. navy, Oct. 8: balile o( Queenstown, in 
which the U, S. -army commanded by Gen. Van 
Rensselaer of the N. Y- militia, attacked the British, 
killed their general, (Brook,) (tnd drove them from 
their entrenchments, but' the American militia relu- 
sing to croa^ the river, the enemy renewed Ihe action 
with large reinforcements and compelled the. Aitoeri- 
cans to resign their conquest and surrender prisoners 
of war, Qcn 13 : . the British sloop of war Frolic, of 
18 guns, Capt. Wy nates, captured by the U; S. sloop 
of war Wasp, of 16 guns, Capt.' Jones, after an action 
of 43 minutesi, in which the Frolic had 30 killed and 
50 wounded, and the Wasp 6 killed and 6 wounded. 
Both vessels were fallen in with, two hours after the 
action, and captured by the Ponictiers, 74, Oct. 18 : 
a party of British surprised at St. Regis, by Maj. 
Young,, of the Ni Y. mitltia, and 40 prisoners taken 
Oct. 21 ; the British frigate Macedonian,' John S. 
Carden, commander, of 38 guns, captured by the U. 
S. frigate United States, Capt* Deeatur, of 44 guns, 
af\er an action of l hour and 30 mintites, in which 
the Macedonian had 36 killed and 68 wounded, and 
the United^ States 5 killed and 7 wounded, Oct* .25 : 
the U. S. brig Vixen, of 14 guns and 120 men, Geo. 
W« Reed, commander, captured by the British fri* 
gate Southampton, of 32 guns, Sir James Lucas ¥eo, 
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after a chate of 9 hmitsi und h6th rtBoe]^ wrecked 
5 days after on the Island of Gonception, Dec. 22 : 
the British frigrate Java, of 38 gons, Gapt. Lambert, 
captured by the U. S. frigate Constitution, or44 gunst 
Capt. Bainbridj^, after an action of 56 minutes, fn 
which the Java had69vkllled and lOi wounded, and 
the Constitution 9 killed and 25 wounded, Dec. 29. 

1813. The U. S. schooner Viper, of 12 guns, Lieut. 
John D. Henry, captured by the British frigate Nar- 
cissus, of 32 guns, Capt. Lumley, af\er a chase of 5 
hours, Jan. 17 : battle of Frenchtown, on the river 
Raisin when Gren. Winchester whh 35 ofik^ers and 
487 noncommissioned officers and privates surren- 
dered prisoners of war to the British and Indians 
commanded by Cot. Proctor, Jan. 11 : Chesapeake 
declared in a state of blockade, Feb. 5 ; Ogdensburgh 
csptured by the British, and all the public stores re- 
moved or destroyed, Feb. 22 : the Brilish brig Pea- 
cock, of 18 guns, Cspt. Peake, captured by the U.S' 
ship Hornet of 16 guns, Capt. La wrence, af ter an ac- 
tion of 15 minutes, in which the Hornet had 1 killed 
and 2 wounded, 2 burnt by the explosion of a car- 
tridge, and 3 drowned with the prize. Prom the 
Peacock were taken 112 prisoners, of which 33 were 
wounded, and the killed, among which was the cap* 
tain, sunk with the vessel, Fe1). 24 t York, the capi- 
tal of Upper Canada, taken by the Aroericabs under 
6en« Dearborn, in which attack Xren. Pike was Ikil^ 
led by the explosion of a magazine, April 27 : Hl^vre^ 
de Grace (Md.) burnt by the British blockading 
squadron under Admiral Cockburn, May 3 : Fort 
George and Fort Erie surrendered to the Americans, 
May 27 : the British made a descent upon Sacket's 
Harbour, and were compelled to re-embark .with 
great loss, by the American militia and 'a small bbdy 
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of regulars under the cotnmaod o( Qen. Brown, of 
"the N. Y. militia, May 29 : the U, S. iriffat& Che9- 
apeake of 30 guns, Gapi. Lawrence} captured fay the 
British frigate ShaaaqD,Q( 38 guns, afVer a desperate 
and sanguinary conflict of n minutes, in which 
Capt. Lawrence fell, with 67 killed and 184 
wounded^ and the Shannon 26 killed and d6 wou^d- 
cd, June ] : the British surprise theU. States troops 
at Forty Mile Creek, make Generals Ghaadier and 
Windsor ptriaoners, but wer« oompeUed to retreat 
with considerabie loss, June 6 : the town of Sodus, 
on Lake Ontario, burnt by the British June 6: (he 
British under CoeMurtu jre pulsed in their attack on 
Cr^ney Island, June 23 : the affiiir at Boaver Dam, 
when Lieut/GoU Boerstler, with Gil men surrendered 
prisoners to the British, June 24 : Hampton, (V.) 
taken by the British under Sir Sidney Beckwith, and 
outrages of the most enormous description «ommitted 
against the inhabitants, June 25t Hampton (V.) eva- 
cuated by the British, July 1 : Fort Sehloaser, with 
its garrison (11 men), taken by the British, JuJy 4 :, 
affair at Black Rook, in which the British destroyed 
the barracks, block-hottses,'&c., July' 11 : the Ame- 
rioans under GoU Scott, labd at York (U. G.)> and 
burn the aarraoks, woodysrd, &.c., July ai : 1300 
British and Indians, commanded by Gen. Proctor, 
deieated in their attack on Fort Ste?enson (Lower 
Sanduiky), with great loss, by Msj.Groghaa and 160 
Amexioaqs, Aug. 2 : theU. S. schrs. Julia and Grow- 
ler, part of the La^e Ontario squadron, cut off and 
captured by the British, Aug. 10; the British repuU 
sed ,in their attack on 6t* Michaels (Md.), Aug. 10: 
Queenstown (Md.) possessed by the British, Aug. 
14 : the U. S. brig Argus, of iSguns, Gspt. W. H. 
Allen, captured by the British sloop of war Pelican, 
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oflSguns, CaptamMnples, afVer an aetioR of 47. 
minutes, in which the Argus had 6 killed and 17 
wounded (the commander mortally), and the PeKcan 
'2 kilted and 3 wounded, Aug. 14: the British brig 
Boxer, of 14 guns, 'Lieut. Bly the, captured by the 
U. S. brig Enterprise, of 14 guns, Lieut. Burroughs 
after an action of 45 minutes, in which both the com- 
manders fell ; the Boxer had 40 killed and 17 woun- 
ded, and the Enterprise 2 killed and 12 wounded, 
Sept. 5 : battle of Lake Erie, between the British 
squadron commanded- by Capt. Barclay, and tlie U. 
S. by Capt. Ferry, whi<^i; after an action ol S-houre 
and a half, terminated in the capture of the*Wbole of 
the British ioree; the British had 41 killed and 94 
wounded, the Americans. 27 killed and 96 wounded 
British force* 63 guns — American 64 guns, Sept. 10: 
rencounter between the Ontavio squadrons, in whielk 
after tk running fight ol 6 hours, Sir James L. Yeo 
escaped by superioik' sailing, and sheltered himself in 
St. Peter's Bay, Sept, 11 : the Brituih schr. Highfly- 
er, of 5 guns, Lieut. Hutchinson, captured by the U* 
S. frigate President, Gapt^ Rogers, Sept* 23 : De- 
troit evacuated by the British afier destroying the 
fort, &c., Sept. 28 ; second Nrencounter between the 
Ontario squadrons^ when' after a running fight of 3 
hours, the British retreat to Burlington bay, ib. : 5 
schooners, a sloop, and a gun- boat, part of the Bri- 
tish Ontario squadron, fallen in with by Com. ChaUH« 
cey, of which the fire first were captured, with dOB 
prisoners, and the 2 latter destroyed, Oct. 2': battle 
of Moravian Town (U. C), in which the Amerkaos 
under Gren. Harrison, defeated the British and the 
Indians under Gen. Proctor, and make 601 men 
(nearly their whole force) prisoners. The British 
had 12 regulars* and 33 Indians killed and 22 regulars 
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wounded, Oct. 5 ; the Georgia and Tennessee mili« 
tia retaliate on Indiana the massacre at Fort Mimms*, 
by attacking the Tallushatche towns, killing 186 war- 
riors, and making 84 women and ohildren prisoners. 
The Americans had five killed and 41 wounded* Nor. 
3: battle of Talladega, in which Gen. Jackson with 
2000 T'ennessee volunteers, attacks the Greek Indiana^ 
and defeats them with a loss ol 300 warriors. Ame'« 
rican loss 15 killed and 80 wounded. Nov. 9 : the 
American army under Gen. Wilkinson annoyed in 
their march to Lower Canada, attacked with a de* 
taehment of 1600 men, commanded by Gen. Boyd, 
the British force at Ghreelar's Farm, Williamsburgh, 
a'nd compel them to retire. The Americans had 102 
killed and 237 wounded (including Gen. Covlngtoni 
mortally.) The British 22 killed, 131 wounded, and 
12 prisoners, Nov. U : 960 Georgia militia with 96<^ 
friendly Indians led by Brig. Gen. Floyd, attack 
1500 hostile Creeks at the towns of Autossee and 
Tallassee^ kill 200, including the kings of the two 
tribes, and burn both .the towns, containing together 
about 400 houses. The Americans had 11 killed and 
54 woundedj Nov. 29 f the public stores at Cumber- 
land Head on Lake Champlain, burnt by the British, 
Dec. 2: the N. Y. militia under Gen. M 'Clure, hav- 
ing spiked the cannon and removed the public stores 
abandoned Fort George and fire the town of New- 
'ark, Dec. 10: a general embargo laid by act of Con- 
gress, Dec. 17; 1500 British and Indians surprised 
Fort Niagara, put the garrison (250) men to the 
sword, massacre the women and children in the 
neighbourhood, and burn the villages Of Lewlstown, 
Youngstown, Manchester, and Tuscarora, Dec. 29 : 
the British land 2000 men at Black Rock, which, af- 
ter a gallant resistance by a few militia, they burn, 

3 
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together with the nei^hbourieiir village of ButfUo^ 
Dec 30* 

1S14. Trial of Geo. HuU, eommt Deed at Albaox, 
Jan. 3 s the Bramble aaite for fingkiod,. Jao* 11: 
Qea, Claiborne defeats the Jodkoa at ficcheDaebae^ 
(holjr ground) and burna their town^ Jan. 23 :the'In* 
diaoa attack Oea. Floyd in his encampmenti 48 miiea 
weat of Chatabouohee, and are repulsed with great 
loss. The Amerieaoa had 32 killed and 157 woun- 
ded, Jmml 27 : the U. 8. aehooner Alligator, attacked 
by 6 Britbh barges, after an aetioa of 30 miputes, 
obiigta them to retire, Jan* 29 ; Meaars. Clay and 
Mussel), sail Irora New York in the U. S. frigate John 
Adama, for Qottenbu^h, Feb. 25: l»ieut Col. But- 
ler with 160 Amerieana, defeats 240 British at Sigh- 
teen Mite Creek, on the river de French, March 4 : 
Osn. Hull found guilty by a court-martial and sen- 
tenced to be shot, March 28: the U. S. frigate Essex 
92 -guns and 255 men, Capt. Porter, attacked in the 
bay of Valparaiso by the British frigate Phcebe, of 
36 guns and 320 men, Capt* Hillyer, and the sUKkp 
of war Cherub, 28 guns and 180 men, Capt. Tucker, 
and captured after a desperate resistance of 2 houra 
and a hall, in which 58 of his men were killed, 63 
wounded, and 31 missing, March 28 : attack at la 
Cole MiUs, by Geo. Wilkinson, who after 3 hours 
fighting and k>sing many men in killed and wounded, 
retires with the army to OdJetown, Marsh 30 : the 
U. S. sloop of war Frolic, of 18 guns, Capt. Joseph 
Baiflbridge, captured off the Matanssas after a chase 
of 6 hotirs by the British frigate Orpheus of 36 guns, 
Capt. Pigot, and the schr. Shelburne, Lieut. Hope, 
April 21 : the president approves the sentence of the 
court-martial upon Gen. Hull, but remits the pun- 
ishment of death, April 25 : blockade of the whole 



Axnerioan^out proclaimed ol by Admiral Coehrane, 
April 25: the British aioop of wur L'Epervitr, of 
16 ffUM, Capt* Wales, capHired by the U. S. aloop 
ot war Peacock»ori8guiM, Gapt. Warrington, a(\er 
•n action of 42 minutea, in which the L'fipervier had 
8 killed and 19 wounded, and the Peacock only two 
wounded, April 29: capture of ibrt Oawegn, by 1800 
British, after a gfallant reniatanae of 2 daye, by 300 
men under Lieut. OoL Mitchell. British 19kiUedftnd 
75 wounded* American 6 killed, 38 wounded^ and 
20 miasin?, May 8; the British Ghamplain aquadron 
batten ofi by the battery «t Otter Creek, May 14: two 
gUD-boats and five barges, with 175 British, captured 
«4 Sandy Creek (lu G.) by Maj; Appling, with 120 
riflemen and a few Indians. British had 14 killed and 
28 wounded, Americana, 1 wounded, May 30. ; the 
liidepeRdenoc 74, launched at Boston, June. 22 : the 
BHtish aloop of war Heindeer of 18 guns, €apu Man- 
nera, captured by the U« S- akwpoTwar Waap, Gapl. 
Blakely, after an actbn ol 18 minutea, in which the 
Rtindeer had 25 killed and 42 wouaded, the Waap 
5 killed and 21 wounded, June 28 1 Ibrt &rie with its 
garrison of 137 men, auri^udered withoyt naistince 
to Maj. Oen. Brown, July 3 : battie of Ghippewa, in 
which Geo. Brown deieala the Britiah under Gen. 
Eiall, aiKi forcea hira to retreat to fort GecHtge : the 
Americans had 80 killed, 228 wounded^ and 18 mia- 
«ing { the British 148 killed 880 wounded and 46 
missing, July 5 ; Eaatport on Mooae Island^ taken by 
ibe British, July 11 : battle of Niagara Falla (Bridge- 
water,) in whieh Gen. Brown attacked the Britiah 
under Gen. Drumaaond, and af\er a deaperate and 
sanguinary engagement, which laated icom fiire 
o'clock, P. M. till midnight, drove him iron) all his po- 
KUionit atormed hi$ batteries, carried his artillery, and 
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alter i[e«ping possession pf the field for 3 hmirSr re- 
tired to camp without interruption ; the Americans 
had 171 killed, 572 wounded, including GenertiiB 
Brown and Scott, and 117 missing : the British ad- 
mit 84 killed, 559 wounded, 193 missing, and 43 pri- 
soners t among the wounded were Gens. Drmnmond 
and Rial), and the latter made pri8Ql)er,'*9u]3r 21^; 
Lord Gambier, Henry Goulbourrf, and William 
Adams, appointed by the British government cono- 
laissioners, to treat at Ghent, July 30 ; treaty with 
the Creek Indians concluded by Gen. Jackson, Aug. 
9 : Stonnington, Con., attacked hy a razee, frigate, 
sloop of war, and bomb brig, but being gallantly de- 
fended by the militia with two 18 pounders, the en- 
emy is compeHed to retire, Aug. 9 : the British^ 
squadron reinforced by a 74, renew the basibatd- 
jnent at Stonnington, and are again beaten off, Aug. 
11 : U. S. schoontrs Somers, 2, and Poreupinpy 1 
^un, part of tbe Ontario squadron, captured by the 
British, who had 2 killed and 4 wounded, the Ameri- 
cans 1 killed and 7 wounded, Aug. 12.: Sir Peter 
Parker with 124 saibrs and marines from the Mene- 
kus frigate, defeated at Bellair, Vt. by a party of 
militia, with a loss of their commander and 13 men 
killed and 27 wounded, Aug. 30 : the British sloop.of 
war Avon, of 18 guns, Capt. Arbuthnot, sunk by the 
TJ. S. sloop of war Wasp, of 18 guns, Capt. Blakely, 
af\er an action of 46 minutes, in which the Avon had 
9 killed and 33 wounded, and the Wasp 2 kiUed, and 
1 wounded. Sept l : the Champlain British squad roa* 
under Commodore Downie, attaeked the Americans' 
under Commodore M^Donough, in the harbour of 
Plattsburgh, and after a sanguinary confliet of 2 hours 
are (except the gallies) all captured ; the Americans 
-had 62 killed and 58 wounded, the British 84 killed 
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tfid 1 1 vriwiHkd ; among tho former C«pU Dowam^ s 

Ameirican loioe 8a guns, BriUsli force Q^giioSf Sept. 

11 : Sir Qeorg« ProvMt with 14,000 men repuWd in 

•Q fti8«iuU upon tke fort$ at Piattaburgh, by Qep. 

Maeomb, with 1900 regular and about 3000 militia, 

retreftia under cover of the oigbt, leaving bio fiick 

etnd wounded to the mQrey of hia opponents, and de- 

aftro/lng aAorea and proviaiona to a large amouoK Sep* 

il; battle of Baltimore, in which AOOO British, led by 

Oeik. Hoaa, are repulaed by the Americana, chicQy 

miUtia, with a ioaa or46 killed (io0l^ding Ge«* Rose,) 

and aoft wounded ; the AmerioaM bad 40 kiiledi 2/W 

woModed, and 40 priaonera, Sept. U ; Sortie ol Fort 

Erie, in which Gen. Brown attacka the British camp, 

deatfoya their batteriea» and fiakiea 309 prisonera, 

with a Ioaa oi 70 killed* and 316 miaaing, Sept. 17; 

battle of Black Greek, U. C^ between the AmericaAa 

under Gen. Biaaell, and llOQ Britiah under the Mar*- 

quia of Tweedale, in which the latter were deieated 

and driven into their intrenchmeatat Oct. 10 ; Gen. 

Izaard having first destroyed Fort £rie, retiree with 

the American army from Upper Canada^ Nov. 4; 

G?n. Jackson having entered Penaaoola with 50Q0 

American militia, the British destroy the (ortiea6tion 

commanding the harbour, and retire to their shipping 

Not. 7 ; the British having made a landing in Louia- 

iana, are attacked by Gen. Jackao* in their camp 

before New Orleans « American Ioaa M killed, 116 

wounded, and 74 priaonerav Dec. 33 ; Treaty of peace 

concluded at Ghent, between the United Statea and 

Great Britain Dec. 34 ; Treaty of Ghent ratified by 

Great Britain, Dec. 37. 

1815. The British renew their attack upon Gen. 

Jackson, but are again repulsed ; American loss U 

killed 23 woui^edi Jan. 1 ; Grand Battle of New 

3 • 
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Orleans, in which 12,000 Britisb,' commaDded by Sir 
Edward Packenham, storm the American enirenek- 
ments, defended chiefly by militia under Gen. Jack- 
son, and are repulsed with the loss of the commander 
in chief, two generals, and 686 killed, 1516 wounded, 
and 652 prisoners ; American loss 13 killed, 39 woun- 
ded, and 19 missing:, Jan* 8: the U^ S. frig^ate Pres- 
ident of 44 guns, Capt. Decatur, captured by the 
British ships Majestiok, razee Endymion, Tenedoe, 
and Pomona frigates, after silencing the Endymion, 
in a running fight of 3 hours and 30 miuutes, abd re* 
ceiving several broadsides from the Tenedos and Po- 
mona : the President had 24 killed and 96 wounded,- 
Jan. 16 : the British schooner St Lawrenee, o( 14 
guns, Lieut James £. Gordon, captured aAer an ac- 
tion of 15 minutes, by the American privateer Cfaas- 
aeur, of 16 guns, Gapt. Boyle : the St. Lawrence had 
16 killed and 23 w;ounded, and the Chasseur 6 killed 
and 8 wounded, Jan. 26: the British sloop of war 
Favourite, Capt Maude, arrived at New York with 
the ratified treaty of peace, Feb. 11: the treaty of 
Ghent ratified l^y the United States, Feb. 17; the 
British sloops of war Cyane, Capt. Malcon, and Le- 
vantt Capt. Douglass, captured by the U. S. frigate 
Constitution, Capt. Stewart, after an action of 40 
minutes, in which the British ships had 36 killed and 
42 wounded, and the Constitution 3 killed and 12 
wounded, Feb. 20 : Massacre of Dartmoor Prison, 
April e.—JUfferine War — War having been declared 
against Algiers, two squadrons were fitted out under 
Commodores Decatur and Bainbridge': oh the 17th 
June, an Algerine frigate was captured, and on the 
19th, a brig mounting 22 guns, which events so intim- 
idated the en^my that he consented to peace on the 
terms dictated to him, which were highly advanta** 
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geou8 to the United States, and humbled the aspir- 
ings of the other petty powers of Barbary. — Treaties 
of amity and peace, at Detroit, with the western and 
northwestern Indians, who had been hostile to the 
United States* Sept. 

1816. The United Statea Bank chartered by con- 
gress, capital 9 35,000,000, for twenty years, April : 
Fort Apalaohicola destroyed by a detachment of 
United States troops, who killed upwards of 100 hos^ 
tile Indians and runaway negroes, who had prfrvious- 
ly been committing depredations on our iVontiers, 
Aug. : Oen. Jackson holds treaties with the Choc- 
taws, Ghiokasaws, and Cherokees, Sept. : Indiana 
admitted into the Union, Dec. : during this year, 
measures were taken by some public spirited men, 
to ameliorate the oonditton of the black population 
of this country, which eventuated inrthe formation 
of the American Colonisation Society, under the 
patronage of congress— the society have purchased 
lands in Africa, and yearly send a considerable num- 
ber of free blacllcsto the settlements at Liberia, many 
of whom have had their freedom given them for the 
purpose :— like Wat other attempts at colonisation, 
the first settlers held to undergo great privations, and 
many valuable lives fell a sacrifice, among whom 
were several persons of distinction attached to the 
agency — these difficulties having in a great measure 
been overcome, the benefits calculated by its founders 
are daily developing themselves, and while the nation 
looks forward to It as a slow but certain means of 
draining the country of its surplus fVee black popula- 
tion, the philanthropist hails it as a powerful pre** 
ventive to the trafflck in slaves which has hitherto 
been carried on ; to this colony are sent all negroes 
taken in slave-^ships, or who may be surreptitiously 
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iDirodaced into the United Slitte9 ;*-the slate of 
New York hmring psuiwed a law ta wake a eanat 1o 
unite the waters of lake Erie with the Hudson river, 
ground for which waa broken, July 4 ; Congfessd^^ 
termine that it is uncori)sititational to exp^ad the HJ' 
enoe for the pofEKieeor i&iarQftl-improyfmeota: in 
the early part of this yenr, sf tthsnients were made at 
Amelia: lalaiid and Galveaton, hy a hand* of freeboot- 
ers and advenlurersj^onsiatiog of 12 or X$ sail otvep- 
•ekb under Commodore Aury» and ^QO to 4QQ land 
troops tinder Colonel Perry, who displayed the Itfex- 
ioan flag*, and made eap lutes of vessels oi all nations, 
whieh irere condemned as prises by a pticteod^ 
eourt of admiralty, their cargoes sold, and claodea- 
tinely introduced into the UniCed States, witlioat 
payment of duties : they were finally broken up^ by 
forces from the United States taking possession of 
those ports, which was accomplished without having 
reeourse to arms ;-«-ior the better protection of ih^ 
fur trade, government establish military posts at the 
mouths of the Yellow Stone and St. Peters, the for- 
mer of which, on the Misspuri, is nearly, two thousand 
miles from its junction with the Mississippi : Great 
Britain agreed with the. United States toredu^ 
their naval forces on the lakea, in some instances to 
one vessel, and in no case to exceed two, of one gun 
each : Lieut. Scott and party fired on by the Greek 
Indians, and Lieut. Scott killed, Dec. 17. 

1817. James Monroe was elected president, aiul 
Daniel D. Tompkins, vice-president of the United 
States. Nothing of any interest transpired during 
this year. 

1818. This year was principally distinguished br 
the Seminole war, which was .brought on by depre^ 
dations committed by outlaws from tiie Creek nation^ 
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Seminoles, and runaway negroes, on the'lives and 
property ofcHizens oi the southern frontier, many of 
whom fle^ from scenes of the most horrid barbarity 
and relentlesscruelty ; to quel) these, and to establish 
security to the frontier settlers, Oen* Jackson was 
ordered into the field with a body of Tennessee 
troops, with whom he encountered the enemy in sev- 
eral skirmishes, and drove them into Florida, whither 
he followed them, and being early satisfied that the 
Spanish post at St. Marks was unable to hold out 
against the enemy, who had demanded of the com- 
mandant amunition, &c., threatening to take posses*^ 
sion of the fort in case of noncompliance, he entered 
into a correspondence with the commandant, for its 
surrender to the American arms, during the continu- 
ance of the Seminole war, which being refused, Gen* 
Jackson took possession of it by force, April 26; two 
British subjects, Arbuthnot and Ambrister, were 
taken prisoners under suspicious circumstances, the 
former in Fort St. Marks, the latter near Bowlegs' 
town ; they were tried, and being found guilty of 
exciting, aiding, and abetting the Indians in their 
■avage warfare, were publicly executed : the Indians 
now began to collect in large numbers in Pensacola, 
to the number of 4 or 600, from whence they made 
frequent incursions into Alabama, in one of which 18 
settlers fell by the tomahawk; therefore, leaving 
strong detachments of regulars in Forts St. Marks, 
Scott, and Gadsden, Gen. Jackson took up the line 
of march, with 1200 men, for Pensacola\ May 6 : 
crossed the Appalachicota river at the Ochesee village, 
on the 10th, and the £scambia, on the I7th ; entered 
Pensacola, and took possession,- without resistance^ 
May 24 : the governor having taken refuge in the 
fort at Barrancas, it was summoned tO) surrender, 
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which heiag refused, it was iovetted on the 25tli ; aod 
after two days ocoasloBal firing, capitulated, May 
28th, when it was taken posaeaaion of hyv the Uotted 
States, the troops of Spain bemgr considered prisott- 
ers of war, ancf were shortly afterwards sent to Ha- 
vana. This year, also, congress passed bills abolish- 
ing internal duties, and granting revolutionary pen- 
sions : the territory of Illinois was admitted into the 
Union as a state ; and government purchased from 
the Cbickasliw tribe of Indians all their lands west of 
Tennesse river, in the states of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 

1819. Congress commence an in vesttgatian intothe 
conduct of.Oeneral iackson, in entering the territory 
of the King of Spain, and capturing the Ftoridas, 
which resulted in his acquittal, February: the Spa- 
nish minister, Don On is, on behalf oi his Ga^ioRc 
Majesty, and John Quiney Adams, on the part of 
the United States concluded a treaty, by which 
Spain ceded the Floridas for $5,000,000, which 
sum was to be paid to American citizens as indem- 
nities for spoliations on their commerce during the 
peninsular war, Feh^ 23 9 the King of Spain refused 
to sanction the treaty, and recalled Don Onis, who 
was immediately succeeded by Gen. Vives. 

1820. Maine and Missouri, were admitted as states 
into the Union, afler the longest debate which bad 
ever occupied congress, and one which was more 
likely to dissolve the Union than any thing which 
had ever occurred before ; by the bill admitting these 
states, slavery, is inhibited north of 30 deg. 30 min. 
N. latitude : the King of Spain signs tbe treaty for 
the cession of Florida, Oct. 24. 

This year the fourth census of tbe Uaited States was com* 
pleted ; by which it was ascertaioed the total population amowiu ■ 
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•d lo M36tUl, pablie debt # «9|987«427, rmtan^ from the «IM- 
tMW, # 13,001,447, toUl recetpU, frMnall «ourc«H 1 19,<73, 
703, total ezpendituras $ 11K090,573.] 

' 1821. J«meB Monroe havioir been re*elected pret*' 
ideal by nearly a unanimous vote, waa again inau- 
gurated, March 4 : Daniel D* Tompkina waa at tiie 
same lime re-elected vioe-preaident : a territorial 
government being eatablished lor the Floridaa, Gen** 
eral Jackaon is appointed governor, March 10 : 
Miaaouri, having complied with the formalitiea of the. 
lawa oi congress, aaaumed the attitude oi'an indepen* 
deot atate^ in Aug. 

IS2!SU Indepeodeooe of Colombia, Mexico, and Pe- 
ru, recognised, March 19, and ministera plenipoten- 
tiary sent to Mexico, Buenoa Ayrea,. Colombia, and 
Chili : convention ol navigation and commerce be- 
tween tius United Statea and France, June ; acta of 
piracy beoome very common in the West Indies, the 
U. S* schooner Alligator, Capt* Allen, attacked the 
pirates near Matanatas, and re-captured five vessels, 
but lost his own life, and several of his crew. 

1823. During the greater part of this year, a squad- 
ron of light vessels, under Com. Porter, waa kept in 
the vicinity oflhe haunte of the pirates, giving pro- 
tection to commerce, and deterring them from a rep« 
etition of* their actso/ cruelty — the squadron were not 
able to make any captures, and lORt^one vessel, which 
was speedily recsptured : the following persons were 
this year announced as candidates lor the presidency; 

^John H* Ad^ms, secretary ofstate, William H. Craw- 
ford, Secretary of war, Henry Clay, speaker of the 
house of Representatives, and Andrew Jackson a 
senator from Tennessee. 

1824. Congress pass a law regulating anew the ta- 
riff on imported fabricks, which has since been au* 
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peneded ; Gen. Lafayette arrived at New York from 
France, Aug. 15 ; the people having: failed to elect a 
president, agreeably to the 12th article of the amend- 
ments of the constitution, it devolved on the house 
of representatives, who on the first ballot, declared 
John Quincy Adams, (who had the second highest 
vote before the people,) to be duly elected ; J. C* 
Calhoun was elected vice-president by the people. 
' 1825, Wool imported from Great Britain, being 
the first instance for two centuries, January ; John 
Q. Adams inaugurated, as president, March 4 : the 
president recommends to congress the appointment 
of two commissioners to meet the congress of Ameri- 
can nations at Panama, which, afler a long protracted 
debate, was carried, and commissioners appointed 
accordingly ; the gentlemen selected were Messrs. 
Rich. C. Anderson, of Virginia, and John Sergeant, 
of Pennsylvania : Gen. Lafayette embarks for France> 
in the frigate Brandy wine, which had been fitted out 
expressly for his accommodation, in compliment to 
the services rendered and wounds received in the 
battle of that name, Sept. 7. 

1826. Very remarkable coincidence in the (leath of 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, two of the three 
ex-presidents, the only two of them who were sign- ' 
ers of the declaration of independence, which in- 
strument they had signed just half a century pre- 
vious ; the last words of Adams were, '^ Indepen- 
dence now and for evermore ;" those of Jefferson, 
"I leave my daughter to the protection of God and 
ray country ;" each died without a struggle, July 4 : 
the Americaa minister, at the court of 3t. James, 
concludes a convention with the government of Great 
Britain, by which certain American citizens are in- 
demnified for injuries done them during the late war, j 
Nov. 13. i 
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1827. The convfntton ol Nov< 19, 1«I6^ Wiof tfp- 
pvoved by the eenitei w«« txehaosed itt Londoil 
Feb 26 : QwAy Rafuet, Eeq. the Amerioen charge 
d'Ailiiiret to the BraisUlian fovei^&nieiit, coaoeiviof 
thai his repteeeHtatloDa hi behalf of hie ceantrjriiieii 
were totally dierefarded, in an honeet leal for the 
honour awl imereete of hie ooontry, without waitiog 
ibr inatructionl, tenninatee hit official fuBctioM» and 
detnande hie pleeporte ; the Braailiana, aware of their 
error* apologised to the American gayernment, and 
softuted the eppoHiUaent of another ohargei promi<' 
akif to make ample oompenaation for pact injeriee ; 
Win. Tudor, Xeki. beoame his aueoeaaor, Deo. 27 1 
during this year^ the Indians of the Wiooebaco triboy 
having, without provocation, murdered several 
whites, and showed other indications of a menaciiig 
oharacter^ the militia of Illinois end Michigan, and 
700 Regulars, were dispatched against them ; they 
were overawed by their presence, and the murderers 
given up, When the army was disbanded. 

1828. Congress having been engaged ibr many 
weeks in digesting a tariff of duties, it finally passed 
the senate. May 13 : at the election by electors of 
president and; viee-*president, the following was the 
result, for president, Andrew Jacksoni 178 votes, 
John Quincy Adsms, 83 votes : ibr vice-president, 
John 0. Calhoun, 17] votes, Richard Rush, 83 votes, 
and Wm. Smith 7 votes. 

1829. Inauguration of Andrew Jackson, as prssi- 
dent of the United States, Sij[arch4: the president 
appoints Martin Van Buren, secretary of state, Sam- 
uel D. Ingham, secreury of the treasury, John H. 
Eaton, secretary of war, John Branch, secretary of 
the navy, John M'Pherson Berrien, attorney-general, 
Wm. T. Barry, post master genera). 

4 
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' 1690. By order of the aecr^Ciiry. o( war« the rent 
(4 the lead mines owned by governmeot, were re- 
duced from 10 to 5 per ccdI. on the.aiiio.uiit of their 
product, Jan. 16 : the president issues his proclaoM- 
tioD, declaring the ports o( the United States open to 
British vessels Irom the West Indies, Oct. &. 

The SKh eensuf was taken dnriog thia year ; nuaiber ofio^ 
habitant*, 12.856,407. Aug.' 

1831. The appeal titfthe vice-president,' John 0. 
Calhoun, against General Jaeksbnt published aV 
Washington City, Feb. 18 : *the supreme court of the 
United States deliver their opinion against granting 
an injunction to stay proceedings o( Greorgia, relative' 
to the Cherokee lands, March- 18 : disBOlotion pf the 
cabinet at Washington, April 19: wl^ieh was ibilow* 
ed by the appointment o( a new cabinet, tsonsisting 
of Edward Livingston, as secretary ol state, commis- 
sioned May 24, Lewis Cass, secretary of war, Aug; 
8, Levi Woodbury, secretary of the nayy, May 23, 
Louis M'Lane, secretary of the treasnry, Aug. 8^ and 
Roger Brooke Taney, attorney- general, July 20. 

1832. The secretary of the navy gives notice of 
his having received some seeds of the teak tree, so 
valuable for ship building, and offers it gratuitously 
to gentlemen who will try the experiment of raising 
the tree in our soil, Sept. 20: the president having 
submitted to the senate, at the meeting of the twenty- 
second congress, among olber nominations, the name 
of Martin Van Buren, as minister to the court of St. 
James, who had been appointed during the recess of 
congress, and had entered upon the duties of his sta- 
tion, he was rejected by the casting vote of the vice- 
president, the senate being equally divided ; many 
jneetings were held in consequence throughout the 
Union approving and disapproving the measure: 
during the summer of this year, the tribes of -Sacs, 
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Pores, and part of the Winnebagoesi under Black 
Hawk, a celebrated warrior, having levied war on 
the north western frontier, Gen. Scott was dispatch- 
ed with sufficie'nt ibrce to subdue them, which w«9 
finally accomplished with very little bloodshedt 
(although the troops suffered severely from cholera :) 
Black Hawk wasc»ptured, and treaties finally enter- 
* ed into with the Indians, highly advantageous to 
l>oth parties : the sei^retary of war, in general orders, 
approved the conduct of Gen. Seott, Oct. 11 : ordi- 
nance issued by Souih Carolina declaring the Tariff 
laws ori828 and '32 to be unconstitutional, Nov. 24 : 
Proclamation of the President of the U. States in re- 
lation thereto, Dec. 10 : proclamation of the governor 
of South Carolina, threatening resistance to the rev- 
jenue laws of the U. States, Dec. 20. 

1633. This year, in consequence of the unequal ope. 
ration of the tariff laws, this subject Was much dis- 
tcussed in Congress and the public prints: resolutions 
passed in the Legislature of Massachusetts by ^ 
majority of 406 to 58, declaring the attempt then made 
in Congress to reduce the TaHIT, to be a measure, 
** involving such a gross and palpable abuse of power 
in the government, as would justify the states and 
citizens aggrieved by it, in any measures which they 
might think proper to adopt for the purpose of ob- 
taining redress," Jan.'22 : Mr. Clay introduces his biH 
in the Senate of the U. States, for the gradual reduc- 
tion of the Tariff, sometimes called the ** Compromise 
Bill," Feb. 12, and adoption of it by Congress, March 
t ; this measure had the effect, with some precaution- 
ary measures previously adopted, of allaying the 
difficulties in South Carolina, and gave genera I'satis. 
faction to all interests : second inauguration of Gen. 
Jackson as President of the U. States, and Martin 
Van Buren, as Vice President, March 4 : removal 
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oT jftf r. Duane, Seor^Uiy 6i the Treasury, by the 
Presideot, «Bd the appokitaietiit of Mr. Taney in \is 
pl«Q0, who f^movee the public qaoneys from the U. 
S* Bank; reasons ffiven by the President for this 
meiMure, Sept. 18. 

1834. Protest of the president to the followinf 
vesQlution; passed ou the 28th of March, in the Sp- 
Date ot the U. 9tatjss/ " That the president, in the 
JIate executive proceedin^r in reJatioQ' to the public 
veyeniue, hss assuined upon himself authority and 
power npt oonlerred ^ the constitution and iawsi 
hiut in deroi^tion of boti^."'" Ai>rii 19. 

1836. The principal event of this year wns tl^ 
discussions which arcoe in Qonaequence of the refusal 
of the Fffindh Governinent of the (pifiinaent of the 
treaty, entered into with that nation and the United 
States in 1832 — ^and 8on\e apprehensions were entirr- 
tained of a mpture with that dountry. 

1836. Message of the President in relation to the 
French difficulties, JanaQ : expiration of thie ^hartiftr 
of the. U. States Bank, March. 

1837. Gen; Jackson's terpa of office having expir^4 
ibe.iflsues a " Farewell Address" to his fellow citizeps, 
A(arch 3 ; In^ii^uratiQP of JMbrtip Van Buren spt 
President of the United States, and Col. Rich. M* 
Johnson, as Vice President, Afarch 4 : Suspension 
ot specie' pay nqenls^by tiie banks in the city of New 
ITork, whict^ was followed by a general suspension by 
the banks ip the U. 6. : special congress assembled. 
Sept. 4: the pvesident recommends a " N^itiopftl 
Treasury" for the sa/e keepic^of the public moneys. 

1838. This princical eventsof this year, as yet, |ire 
the resuQiption of specie payments by the banks ge- 
nerally in the United States, 

t This r««otuti9a wu expunged fipom iIm Jonenalt of titf Se* 
WflLte in 1837. 
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THE ABORIGINES. 

The ^nvgi^^tnU of the men were princip0lly 
hunting, fishing, and war. The women dressed the 
Jfbod ; took charge of the domestic concerns ; tilled 
their narrow and scanty fields : and performed almost 
all the drudgery connected with their household 
affairs. 

The amwt^tnU dl the men were principally leap^ 
ing, shooting at marks, dancing, gaming, and hunt- 
ing, in all ot which they made the most violent exer- 
tions. Their dances were usually performed round 
a lajjge fire* In their War dances they sung, or recited 
the feats which ihey or their ancestors had achieved; 
represented the manner in which they were pers 
formed, and wrought themselves up to an expressible 
degree of martial enthusiasm* The females occa^ 
fiionally joined in some of these sports, but had none 
peculiar to themselves. 

Their rfrw« was various. In summer, they wore 
little besides a covering about the waist; but in 
winter, they clothed themselves in the skins of wild 
beasts. They were exceedingly fond of ornaments. 
On days of show and festivity, their sachems wore 
mantles of deer skin, embroidered with white beads, 
or copper, or they were painted with various devices, 
Hediousness was the object aimed at in painting 
themselves. A chain of fishbones about the neck, or 
the skin of a wildcat, was a sign of royalty. 

For habitations the Indians had toeekwamSi or 
wigwams as pronounced by ihe English. These 
originally consisted of a strong pole erected in the 
centre, around which, at the distance often or twelve 
feet, other poles were drivien obliquely into the 
cmund, and fastened to the centre pole at t)ie top. 
1 heir coverings were of mats, or barks of trees, so 
well adjusted as to render them dry and comfortable' 

Their domestic utensih extended not beyond a 
hatchet or stone, a few shells and sharp stones, 
which they used for knives : stone mortars for poun- 
ding corn, and some mats and skins upon which they 
5Jcpt- They sat, and ate, and lodged on the ground. 
With shells and stones they scalped their enemies, 

4* 
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dressed their game, cut their hair« &c. They made 
nets of thread,twi8ted from the bark of Indian hemp^ 
or. of the sinews of the mouse atid deer. For fish* 
hooks they used bones which were bent* 

Their food was of the coarsest and simplest kind 
— the flesh, and even the entrails of all kinds of wild 
beasts and birds ; and in their proper season, green 
corn, beans, peas, &c. lic, which they cultivatedi 
and other fruits which the country spontaneously 
produced. Flesh and fish thejr roasted on a stick, or 
oroiled on the fire. In some instances they boiled 
their meat and corn by putting hot stones in waten 
Cprn they parched, especially in winter, and upon 
this they lived in tne ansence of other food. 

The money of the Indians called ioampum^ consist- 
ed of small beads wrought from shells and strune on 
belts, and in chains. The wampum of the ffew 
England Indians was black, blue, and white. That 
of the Six Nations was of a purple colour. Six of the 
white beads and three of the black, or blue, became 
of the value of ^a penny. A belt of wampum was 
given as a token of friendship, or as a seal or confirm 
mat ion of a treaty. 

There was little among them that could be called 
society i' Except when roused by some strong ex- 
citement, the men were generally indolent, taciturn, 
and unsocial The women were too degraded and 
oppressed to think of much besides their tools. Re- 
moving too, as the seasons changed, or as the game^ 
grew scarce, or as danger from*a stronger 4ribe 
threatened, there was little opportunity for forming 
those local attachments, and those social ties, wbicn 
spring from a long residence in a particular spot 

Their language, also, though', energetic, was too 
barren to serve the purposes offsmiliar conversation, 
in order to be understood and lelt, it reauired the 
aid of strong and animated gesticulation, which could 
take place only when great occasions excited them. 
Jt seems, therefore, that they drew no considerable 
part of their enjoyments from intercourse with one 
another. Female beauty had little power over the 
men, and all other pleasures gave way to the strong 
impulses of public festivity, or burning captives, or 
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nmkmg mtird^rouB fevence, or the ohiMe, or war, or 

wory; 

Jrar was the favourite emploxmeot of the lavagea 
of North America. Itrouse^ them from the letharnr 
into which they fell, when they ceased from the 
cJiase, and furnished them an opportunity to dlstin- 
Iflilah themselves-— to aehieve deeds of glory, aiid 
taste the sweets of revenge. Their weapons were 
Ifows and arrows, beaded with flint or other hard 
atones, which they discharged with great precision 
and force. The southern Indians used targets aoade 
of bark; the Mohawks clothed themselves with skina, 
as a delance againat the arrowa of their eiiemies. 

When they fought in the open field, thev rushed 
to the attack with incredible fury, and, at the same 
time uttered iheir appalling war whoop. Those 
whom the/ had captured they often tortured with 
every variety of crueltjr, and to their dying agoniea 
added every species of insult. If peace was conclu- 
ded on, the chiefs of the hostile tribes ratified the 
treaty by smoking; in suceession the same pipe, called 
the ealxunetf or pipe of peace. 

The g<nternmen$ of the Indians in general was an 
al^olute' monarchy ) though it difiered in different 
tribes* The will of the sachem was law. In matters 
of moment, he consulted, however, his coun6elk)rs{ 
but his decisions were finsK War and peace among 
some tribes, seem to have been determined on in a 
council of old men, distinguished by their exploits. 
When in council they spoke at pleasure, and alwava 
listened to the speaker with profound and respectful 
ailenee. 

When propositions iot wsr or peace were made, 
or treatiea proposed to them^ by the colonisl gover* 
nors, they met the ambassadors in council, and at 
the end of each paragraph, or proposition, the prin- 
cipal sachem delivered a short stick to one of his 
council, intimating thst it was his peculiar duty to 
remember that paragraph. This was repeated till 
every proposal was finished $ they then retired to 
deliberate among themselves. After their delibera- 
tions were ended, the sachem, or some counsellors to 
whom he had delegated this office, replied to every 
paragraph in its turn, with an exsctness scarcely 
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exceeded in the vrrUten eorrespondenee of- chriliaed 
powers.- Each man actually remembered what wa« 
cofflmkted to him, and with his assisunce theperaoD 
who replied remembered the whole. 

The religioui notions of the natives consisted of 
traditions, minified witli many superstitions. Like 
the ancient Greeks, Romans, Persians, Hindoos, &e. 
they believed in the existence of two gods, the one 
gvody who was the superior, and whom they styled 
tne Great) or Good ISpirit ; the othec evil. They 
worshipped both; and ol both formed images of 
stone, to which they paid religious homage. Besides 
these, they worshipped various other deities— such as 
fire, water, thunder — any thing which they conceived 
to be superior to themselves, and capable of doing 
them injury. The manner of worship was to sing 
and dance round large fires. Besides dancing, they 
offered prayers, and sometimes sweet scented powder. 
In Virginia, the Indians offered blood, deer's sueti 
and tobacco. Of the creation and the deluge they 
had distinct traditions. 

Marriage among them was generally a temporary 
contract. The men chose their wives agreeable to 
Jancy, and put them away at pleasure. Marriage 
was celebrated, however, with some ceremony, and| 
in many instances was observed with fidelity ; not 
unfrequently it was as lasting as^ife. Polygamy was 
common among them. 

Their treatment of females^ was cruel and oppres-" 
sive. They were considered by the men as slaves, 
and treated as such. Those forms of decorum be- 
tween the sexes, which lay the foundation for the 
respect and gallant courtesy with which women are 
treated in civilized society, were unknown among 
them. Of course, females were not only required to 
perform severe labour, but often felt the full weight 
of the passion and caprices of the men. 

Tfieir ikUl in medtdne was confined to a few sim- 
ple prescriptions and operations. Both the cold and 
warm bath were often applied, and a considerable 
tiumber of plants were used with success. For some 
diseases they knew no remedy, in which case they 
resorted to their Poukhv, or priest, who undertook 
the removal of the disease by means of sorcery. 
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It mav be remarked, however, that the di»eaiei to 
which tne ImUaiia vere ^able^ were few, compared 
with those which prevail in civilized society. 

The rite$ qf burial an^onf the Indiana varied but 
little throughout the continent. They genenWy dug 
holes in thp ground witi) sharpened stakes* In the 
bottom of the grave were laid sticks, upon which the 
oorpae, wrapped in skins and mats, waa deposited. 
The arms, Qtenstls. paintSf and ornaments of the de* 
ceased were buried with him, and a mound of earth 
raiaed over bis gravf. Among some, tribes in New 
Cnf land, and among the Five Nations, the dead were 
l>uried in a sitting posture, with their faces towards 
^ ea«^ During the buna I, they uttered the ipost 
l^poentable cries, 9ia4 continued th^ir moaning fpr 
^^veral da^s. 

The oingif^ <)f the Indians, inhabiting the country, 
,on the arrival of the English colonists, is involved in 
much obscurity, and several different answers have 
^een given by learned men to the incj^uiry, whence 
^id they oorae to America ? The opinion best sup- 
farted ia, that iliey originated in Asia, and that at 
some former period, not now to be ascertained, they 
#mlgmted (torn that countrir to America, over which, 
\» .aMi^ee^diog mifi, Iheir dtiaendaots spread. Thia 

finiiMi is r^fid^rfs^ the mpre probable by the fact, 
It W figure, conoplexion, dress^ manaers, custooMi 
% pi th]3 nations of ppth continents are strikingly 
)|iiDilar. T^?.t they 'plight' have emigrated from 
th^ eastern continent |s evident, since tne distance 
t>etween the Bjast Cape of J^siBy and Cape Prince o( 
Wales in America, across the streights of Behrihg, ici 
onty about forty niijes. a much shorter distance tnan 
aavages frequently sail in their canoes. Besides this, 
^i« aitreight is sometimes frozen over. ^ 



^ DECLARATION 

or 

INDEPENDENCE. 

The UtiaftiiiifWi Declaration of the Thirteen United States of 
'vj Amwrica. 

^0£fi in- the coune of human events, it becomes 
necessary foir one people to dissolve the political 
bandd which have connected tiliem with another, 
and to assume among the powers Of the earth, the 
separate and equal station to which the laws of 
nature and of nature's God entiUe them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires that^ 
they should deehire the causes which impel them 
to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self evident — tiiat j^^ 
men are created equal ; Uiat they are endow^ 
by their Creator, with certain unsdienable rifbtt) 
that among these are life, liberty, and the purMk 
of happiness. That to secure these rights^ goveni- 
ments are instituted among men, derivme t^ek 
just powers from the consent of the governed ; that 
whenever any form of government becomes cjb^ 
structive of diese fhds, it is the ri^ht of the p^Or 
pie to alter or to abolish it, and to institute^ amv 
government, laying its foundation on such pzincl- 
ples, and organizing its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
,and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate, 
that governments lonz established, should not be 
changed for light and transient causes ; and, ac- 
cordingly, all experience hath diown that mankind 
'are more disposed to suffer, while evils are suffer* 
able, than to right themselves by abolishimg die 
forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
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a.ionf; train of abuses and luiurpations,' punuing 
inTaTiably the same object, evinces a design to re- 
duce them . under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such govern- 
ment, and to provide new guards for the^ future 
security. Sucn has been the patient sufieraince of 
these colonies, and such is now the necessity which 
constrains them to alter their former systems of 
govemment. ^e history of the present king of 
(Sreat Britain is a history oFrepeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the establish- 
ment of an absolute tyrrany over these states. To 
prove this, let fiuits be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws, the most 
wholesome and necessary for the publick good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 
pended in their operation till his assent should be 
obtained ; and, when so suspended, he has utterly 
neslected to attend to them. 

Be has refused to *pass other laws, for the ac- 
commodation of large districts of people, unless 
tibose.people would relinquish the right of repre- 
sentation m'the leffislature^T-a right inestimaole'to 
them, and formidable to tyrants only. 
. He has called together legislative bodies, at pla- 
ces unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the 
4ep08itor^ of their public records, for the sole pur- 
pose of latiguing tnem into compliance with his 
measures. 

•He has dissolved representative houses, repeat- 
edly, for opposing with manly firmness his mva- 
sions on the right s of the people. 

He has refused,* for a long time after such disso- 
lutions « to cause others to be elected ; whereby 
the. legislative powersi incapable of annihUation, 
have returned to the people at large, for their ex- 
ercise ; the state remaining, in the mean time, ex-^ 
posed to all the danger of invasion from without 
and convulsions withm. • 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population 
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6f Ibeie ditatiit : fof dtat puipose obttmediif 
laws for^^rturtlizalk»n of fbreiKnen : refeni 
paM otnen to encourage their migration^ fai 
and raising the conditions of now appiopnat 
of lands. 

He hiis obstrueted^he admniistiatloii of 
by leluiiQg bis assent to laws^ fe>r establiiliing 
diciaiy powers. 

He lifts made judges deMehdent on his wtti ft] 
for the tenure of theif offices, ftUd the amount 
payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude Of liew offibte, H! 
sent hither swarms of officeft , to harass oitt 
and eat out their substance. 

He has kept amoneus, in times of peace, ststtl^' 
ins armies, without the consent of our le^lattaM^ 

He has atfected to render the military mdepeP 
dent of, and superior to, the ^jbDl powi^r. 

He has combmed with others to subject ns t&k 
jurisdiction, foreign to our constitution^ and uniii 
knowledged by our laws ; giying his assent to ttkiic 
acts of pretended legislation. ' 

For quartering Urge bodies of ^ armed troofl 
amdngus: if- 

For protecting them, by a mock trial| i^dna-ptg^ 
ishment for any murders which they shoiidd i^o^ 
mit on the inhabitants oTlhese states : <^ 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of lil^ 
world : 3 . 

For imposing taxes on us without our coiiseilf'!^ 

For depriving us in many cases, of the betfOBS 
of trial by jury : . ^ 

For transporting us beyohd ^ seiks, to be ttlA 
forpretendcd offences : 

For abolishing the free system of Enelish \wm 
in a neighbouring province, establishing tnerein fit 
arbitrary government, and enlarging its bouiida- 
ries, so as to render it at once an example and fit 
instrument, for introducing the same absolute rule 
into these colonies : 
, For taking away our charters, abolishing our 
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■ 

)Uri|^ thiuni^iYWs mviB»^<l wkb paymt to kgirtiie 
tor u« IB i^ ci^ffM wYmSMww • 

He kan abdicated goyemment here, by dodanng 
^ CM;! pf (Ml piQt«(OtiQii, a»d Sicng wur againtt vs. 

fie bas pluad^red oui »«•» ravaged our coaala, 
burU 9mr towiM, and d^te oyed the liveji of jom 
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B«r»t at tJM« tip>e» traMpontiag large armies ci 
ijap^fpk meioeaaciet to complete tbe wqiri&s of 
deatb, de^olasion, aiHl tyrrany, already begij^,witb 
<:^uaosta9«6fi ^f cruelty aad perfidy scarcely pai^ 
fflellediii tl)<9 'vost barbarous ages, and totolly un- 
iifortby the head of a civUiaed nation. 

He haa constrained OMr fellow citiaens, taken 

,o^ti¥e on t^e higli sess, to beai^ anna against dieir 

[< ^un try. to becqn(ke the eiScutioners of the r friends 

|anabrelhren, or to fall themselyes by their htnds^ 

He has excijted domealiek insunections amenipt 

^%^ and has en^eayouiied to brii^g. on the inhnbit- 

ants of our frontiers, the mercileas Indian eayaM^. 

whose known rule of wurfaieis an iindiatuiguimd 

destruction, of all aces . »exes» and couditions. 

In every stage oT these oppressions, we baye 
petitioned for redress in the most humble tenns ; 
lour repeated petitions have been answered only 
Iby repeated injury. A piince whose character is 
khas marked by every act which may define a ty- 
i{rant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 
Nor have we been wanting in attention to our 
British brethren. We have warned them from 
[time to time, of attempts made by their legislature, 
extend an unwarrantable iurisdiction over us. 
e have reminded them of tne circumstances of 
r emigration and settlement here. We have 
pealed to their native justice and magnanimity, 
d we have conjured them by the ties of our com- 
B kindred to dinavow these usurpations, which 
uld inevitably interrupt our connexions ancl 

5 
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con9«^ndence. Th^^^oo, have been deaf to 
the Toice of justice and consanguinity. We must, 
tlMcefc^e, acquiesce in the necessity %vhich de- 
nounces our separation, and hold them, as we hold 
the rest of mankinds-enemies in war — ^in peace, 

friends , ^' ' ^rf^- r* 

WEj'^erefore, the representatives of the United 
Stated of Ai6erica, in general congress assembled, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for 
^e rectitude of our intentions, Do, in the name 
^d by the authority of the good people of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that these 
Uuit€d Colonies are, and of right, ought to be, 
f r a fe and independent sta tes — That they are absol- 
yla from all aliegiance~{o fhe British crown, and 
that all political connexion between them and the 
state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, t otjJly 
dissolved ; and that, as free and independent 
states, they have full power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, e^ablish commerce, and 
to do all other acts and things which independent 
states may of right do. And^for the sappoit of] 
this declaration, with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence^ we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sa- 
cred honour. 
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BIOGRAPHIES 

SIGNERS 
'^ecUratCott oc Kntrraiei 

SAMVEL ADAMS, 

Waa one of the eariieat patnota orthi 
waa born in Boaton, Massachuwtla, oi 
Sept., 1732, He waa edueated at Hart 
for the Koapel miniatry, though ba nevei 
the prokMion of divinitjr, at he aeen 
rather to be conapiaunua in the halla i 
than in itie pulpit. In hie jrouth he trie 
K pnliiioal writer, and felt the weicht ofi 
wronga nn hia ahoulderai beli>re oihei 
Uiouffht there were any evila to Mmph 
ataropaot, aod the impoaitinn ofdutieat 
aarrea of life, gave him ample topica ft 
and he used ihem with [reat eSeel. 
maaaacre waa perpetrated in Bneton, in 
he behaved with great apirit and detern 
waa^lhe organ of the people in inaiat: 
troopa quartered on ihe lown ahould 
He waa a repreaeniaiive rrom Boalon ii 
court, and a leader in all llie nieaatirca i 
againal the royal gavernment. He wt 
delegaU Ooni Maaaachuaetis lo the eoni 
freaii and look so actire part in Ihat b< 
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general pardon extended to iboM wbo had been ac- 
tive in ihewyw of freedom, he, frilh loha HaDcoeb. 
were exempted. In ITTO, he wia the fitremist ■mone 
thoae who were deairoua of a deelaratian oriodepen^ 
deoce. On leaving coi^reaa, he wn coDRtantlj' em- 
I^OTed b]P hia oathre alate m some high official ea- 
pacitj, and waa partieularfjr active in rraioing ibe 
oODStitution of Msssachusetta, under which he was 
choaen lieuteoaot e>)vernor, and then chief rnagis- 
teaie.- He waa corporally and mnrallr brave, and his 
eloqueaceatid unqueslionabie ulents g^ve him a hig'h 
and oonmaDding aulhiiritj in hii whole progress to 
ilioal eminence. At the crisia in tvhich be flMir- 
:d, be waa euch a man aa waa wanted ; and (he 
oi Samuel Adama will fill a la^e space in 
American (liaior;. -He died OeL S, IS03, seed 81. 
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. JOBIAH BARTLETT, 

- One of the delegates (rom New Hampshire, was 
born at Ameahur:^^ Maaaachusetta, Nnv, 1T39. He 
ma inacrucKd in the rudimenia ol classical learain;, 
^nder the «aA of 0r- Weheter, a clergyman oi dis> 
(biahed Inlenta. Mr. B. siudied physlcli at the - 
4)lBiJe, when he removed «i -KiagBTon, in New 
Mbtrt. Here, be waa hu» led into tlie vortex 
fiiticka, and aent to the legislature, where he OfH 
_D'the royal offioerti flMUieir arbiirary meaaures 
■nd fesistcd the ftiiiering aiuDtitiat and munifiBent 
oAeraol ths chief magisirate of the oniony. In 17T(, 
be was one of (he oommitiee of aafeiy, coionet of a 
Feciment, and member ol congreas. He fuJGHed all 
these lunoiions in a prddeqtbutlearfess manner, aad 
waa the first who signed the difclaration ol ladepat- 
(hAoe afWr John Hancock. (M his return bode ht • 
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was appointed judge of the cou^t of common pleas 
and afterwards raised to the bench of the supreme 
court. He was a member of the convention cailed 
in Naw Hampshire for adopting the federal oonstitu- 
lion, and tooic an active part in its favour. A(\erxthiat 
he was elected president of the state of New.Hamp- 
bhiroi and then governor. He died May I9t 1700, in 
^k% 66th year of his age. 



OARTBR BRAXTON, 

Was born in Newington, Virginia, on the 10th Sep- 
tember, 1736, and after his preparatoty studies, was 







in mind and manners. He returned to Aoiericai jn 
1760, when lie was called to the house of burgftses ; 
and, in 1765, particularly distinguished himself, at ths 
time that Patrick Henry brought forward his cel^» 
brated resolutions on the stamp act. In 1776, ftjui^ 
Randolph died at Philadelphia, while in congress, and 
Mr. Braxton was appointed hissuccessof^mtjhii body 
where he continued until the declaration o('indepen« 
dence was brought forward, to which he willingly 
placed his signatured From this time, he was ac- 
tively engaged in the legislature and councils of his 
iiative slate, until the lOth of Oct. 1707, when he was 
removed to another wot Id, by an attack of paralysis, 
in the 61st year of his age. Mr. Braxton was a gen- 
tlemsn of cultivated mind and respectsble talents ; 
and although hia eloquence was not so impressive sa 
that of Henry and Lee, his oratory waa easy and 
iowiag, aad his manners peauliarly agreeable. 



I 
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C HA RL^S CARHOLl., 

Of Carrollloii, the lon^iit Hrvivcr iri'lbe ■iKnentef j 
the deohra lion of hidepeDifeBee, wis bora at Antmp 
fii, Md. Sept 20, il37 ; was ebeted tA the eonv«aCk 
et Marylam], July IS, lT7e; iwMpnied hit crfedenli* 
toteAKren.tiid no the iS Aug. Biirned(h«(lF«hi^Yia: 
In ITTS, he retired rmro coogrew, and (onk pttrt' i 
the eouncils of hia oiiive state, until the coostitutio 
went into operation, when he waa elected aeiiata 
Irom Marjland, aitd took hia *at, Apr!) 30^ 1789; a 
ike ezpiratioD orbia terra, he waa re-elected, and ii 
1801 quitted j(UbIie lire, since which be has jms 
ae4.lhiffy T ^wjp aereoiiy and hapfuoeaa. Be tbei 
livfld priu^jjjM^^i hia farm, and ticcaaionallj with the 
jroun^er (inmRf hia faariiyin (he ciirorBaliimcMv, 
JAt. Carroll was ao orator; hiaeliiquence wa> of tlie 
fAtK^, gentle, aatislactory kind, delightiug all, trad 
ivineing many ; he never aeeoied fatigued with 
la^oura, nor laint with bia rxertioDv; hirUood 
jadsinenl were so commingled, that bia bigitm 
B eaay and nalural n iieiiBiBEilili«e- 
dintix duliA Died Nov. 14. 1832. 



m 



' ABRAHAM CLArK, 

Waa born in Elisabeth town. New JeracTt Pebt lly 
1T26. Hia eduoaiion *Ba miaeeUngouB, nd'hewW 
atU Uiight. He was a ciril eitcineer ; and bUo lettd' 
«B the vHlagp IvwreC, aifkt ataduisins on" ail aMP 
t«r»or ordinarr burnntsa^ auoh n eoiireyii^ landlj 
oc Beltiing eaiBiea. By ihia eourae of buaiaerii, i&d> 
hi> integrity, he became po0illBriit HianeigbbnurbotA 
He was aenl a delegaiA lu the CDBtiMiHal coogrntW 
iTTt, and ugQed the declarilioii orindepeiMlciKe, He 
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ffftetWa'rdb Ukik « 0flrt it ttfi f he iMofitiOd flff th« day 
ih hi4 liaiive 8tat«, uTktil his deatti, which hAppen^d 
suddenly m the hioiith of June, 17M', a^ed 0d. .Bft 
Was tiilWerea'lty effte^itied ais a pafHcn ahd A' oiaW 61 
ife^tfd mittdi poBset«iti^ hooMt fttlio^, abd a JtMt 
HiiM ol duty. 

' .--t^ 

ti a m e e 1 1 m e k , ''" 

Was born in P'hiladelphia in 1736. He wj^ liU an ' 
orphan, and brought up by liis uncle, who g^ehjfb 
a good education. After going through ]^||udiet, 
be entered hie uneie'e counting fof nx hot ^ver be^ 
came a thorough merchant, as he i^Klbrredt^reneral 
Hl^titi tfndf literature, to the details of mercantile 
biiiinfcSB. 6n tM gr'^at question ol colonial libertyi 
lit. Clymek' took a decided pieirt, and was a warM 
and devoted patriot. In 1776, he i^as sent to con- 
gre'sJB, and afitWed his niame to the memorable instru** i 
m^iit which' declli red UR independent. The next yeiit ^ 
bd wad again cli6sen a niemher of congress : and ji. 
TtBO was re-elected to that body, and was also electa ^iS 
ed^ a memlllsr of the legislature of his native state* . 
Ht dl^d JBd. 24, Idls; in the 74th year of his age. ^. , 
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WartiTbh^ttii^ Marylkmi; oii the nth of Apriri74l. 
Ik iWeiVed i' good classical education in BallimdfSel. 
gttat #hiMi, he studied- the tavi^, and settled himself 
ih bk i^i^ofession at Annapolif^, where he soon became 
^itigftiiiih^d. In 1774, he was dbosen a member of 
tbe dbhtlttetita! coh^r^ss'in Whi&h station he cohtin* 
m le^ntl'yterll. Here h^ signed th^ d^clat^tloii 
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of independenoe, which he not, only voted lor» but he 
alto brougrbt over ipany to this measure wbo had 
previoiisl J be^o opposed to it. In 1786, he reoioved 
from Annapolis to Baltimore, where be bad a wider 
field for his professional exertions. In 1791» he was 
appointed diief justice of Maryland ; and in 1796» an 
anll^'iate judge of the supreme court of the United 
^tes, which office be held (or fifteen years. In 1804, 
be was impeached for misconduct, but was acqoiued 
by a constitutional number of his judges. He died 
on llfb Idth of June, 1811, in the 70th year of his age. 



Wlj^LIAM BLLfiRT, 

Was^rn at Newport, Rhode Island; Dee. 22d, 
1727. He was educated at Cambridge college, and 
graduated in 1747. He then commenced the study 
of the law, and practised with success in his native 
town. He was early distinguished as a son of liber- 
ty, and took a part in all those preliminary trans- 
actions which led to the revolution. He was sent 
jlorthe continental congress in 1776, and was con- 
spicuous in that body, particularly on all maritime 
-^nd commercial afiairs. Although Mr. £llery shared 
in the glories of the revolutionary conflict, he still 
partook of its distresses, for his house* was consum- 
ed and his property destroyed, by the invaders of his 
native town; this be bore with becoming magna*" 
nimity. He continued a member of congress until 
1785. During this period, he was also a judge of 
the supreme court of Rhode Island. . When the.fed- 
eral constitution ^as adopted, he. was made collector 
of the port of Newport, which situation he held until 
his decease. He remained in office perhaps longer 
than any other man who ever held a public trust ia 






WILL t AM rLOTD, 

Wat bopD on Long Ulaod, New Yfitk^ D^^ If^ 
1734. He was bred in opulenc^'t but his edlioelioH 
wms oot stitctly attended to. He early took • deei* 
ded part in tlie revolutionary contest; and a#heivaa 
papular on L<ing Island, and exiensively known in 
other parts of the state, he rapidly advanced in pub* ^ 
lie life. He was in the continental congress in 1774, 
and oon tinned tliere until alter the declaration ol io* 
dependence. He suffered severely in his fbrtune 
during the contest, as the British «»fiicers took post* 
session of his mansion house sAer tiie American ar- 
my left Long Island, and kept it during the war« 
When Mr. Floyd was not in ct^ngress, he was gelli»- 
erijly employed in some branch of the state govern** 
ment. Our revolutionary struggle over, he moved 
to the banks oTthe Mi>hawk, and changed a forest 
into a fruittiil field. He was active to the last, en- 
joying good healthy and a green old age. He died 
Aug. 4, 1821, in the S7th year of his age« 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN9 

' Was b6rn fn Bostotfi, Massachusetts, on the 17th 
of Jtfntiary, 17d6. AfYe'r spending s few yesrs itii 
public sehoot, ih that town, he was bound to hiieldiefr 
brother^ who Was a printer, and publtHher of a n^wiT- 
paper; Benjsmtn becam^e soon more distinguished 
than hid ihaster, which caused disturbsnces betwei^h 
them, tllat ended hi i separation, when he wis atofut 
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T years old* At this a^g^e, his mio4 wss woinderfuilf^ 
lature, for many pieces written by him, were attrib^ 
ted to the first men of that period* In order to im- 
rove himself, he read every book of merit he cooid 
roeure, and particularly translations of . the claasica 
om which he derived much instruction. After 
laving^his brotlier^ he journeyed to New York, and 
om thence to Philadelphia, where he became ae-* 
iininted with several literary and scientific gentle- 
len, particularly the governor of Pennsylvania, by 
rhose opiaions, and their ofiers of assistance, he 
ras induced to sail for England. In the latter place 
e worked some time as a printer^ but not receiving 
le promised assistance, he returned to Philadelphia 
1 1732, where he issued his first publication, ^' Poor 
Lichard's Almanack," which became yery popular, 
nd shortly, after added to his labours a newspaper* 
n 1736, he was appointed clerk of the assembly ol 
Pennsylvania ; and in the next year, postmaster, by 
leans of which he acquired a fund of statistical in- 
>rmation, which was of inestimable value to hira in 
[le discharge of the high duties to which he was af- 
srwards 'called. The Indians on the frontiers be- 
oming dangerous enemies, Franklin succeeded, 
bough it was a difiicult task, in persuading the cit- 
sens of Pennsylvania to arm and discipline a military 
>rce for self-defence. In 1741, he commenced a pop- 
liar magazine, *which, though well supported, was 
:iven up, as it interfered with his other duties. At 
his time, through his influence, a,n insurance oflict* 
nd a philosophical society were established* He 
ras next appointed agent for the eolonies in Englandi 
rhere he continued as long as he had the slighest 
irospect of being useful. In 1775 he. returned to his' 
lative land, and was sent as a delegate to the con* 
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tinental cong^ress, where hia counsels were ot fifreat 
sc^rvice, in this perilous period. He was in congress 
in 1776, and affixed his name to the declaration ofin- 
dependence; shortly after which, he was sent to 
France as a commisaioner to induce that government 
to loin us in the revolutionary conflict. In this coun- 
try he was popuJar with both the literati and the no>^ 
bleii, and soon affixed his name to a treaty of alliance 
with France ; and afterward to treaties of friendship 
and commerce with other powerful nations ofBurope. 
In 1785, he returned to Philadelphia, aikd his arrival 
caused a general rejoicing. His only wish now was 
for retirement, but this he was not permitted to ^n- 
jay, for he was elected President of Pennsylvania, and 
continued in office for three years^ On the I7th of 
April, 1790, Franklin died , in the 84th year ofhis age. 
On his death, congress ordered a general mourning 
throughput the United States ; and in Paris, orations 
were delivered in honour of the departed patriot and 
philosopher. 



BUTTON GWINETT, 

Was horn in England, in the year 1732. He re- 
ocireda good education, aAer which he became a 
merchant, in which business he remained for several 
years, when he embarked for America, and first fix- 
ed his residence in South Carolina, but afterwards 
removed to Georgia, where he.purchased a large tract 
of land. In 1776, he was elected a delegate to the 
continental congress from Georgia, and was there in 
season to affix his name to the declaration of indepen-' 
dence. In Georgia he was elevated to the highest 
stations in the gift of the people ; but in the collisions 
oi party his feelings were wounded, and he challenged 
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hii adversary, by whom he was mortally i^^ouiuled. 
He died on the 27tjn ofiVlHy, 1777^ i^i the 4ptH ire^v 
of his 8|(e» 

Was born in Marblehead, Alaaaaebusoltfl^ g^mttue 
Ifftb of July, 1744. He graduated at Harvard CM< 
lage io t762t and at the age ei 18 entered the ooiyfit* 
iqg roQBD» and lor aojoe time made commerce his pur* 
auit* In 1773) he refsreaented hia native plaea ki the 
tfate ieffialatore, in which he t<ii>k a leadinff |)mrt# Li 
1774, he vf9B choaen a member of, the proviociai earn, 
fcess, and from Uienoe was sent to tlie eoiHitiienftal 
eongreas, where he signed - the dealaration of iftdp- 
pendence.^ Mr. Gevry tooka-front rank in com^vwa 
QO oommereial and naval subjects, as he had matfa 
ihejD his particular study; and his oba? acter.aa a fiuaa* 
eier atanding hiffh in that body, he was en^age^ mall 
the committeea whioh dieeusaed this diffioull aubjeet* 
In 1783, Mr. Gerry served in the congreas of the 
confederation; and waa also a member of the con- 
vention which proposed a form of a constitotion ibr 
the United States, which he, with others, opposed. 
Alter its adoption^ he gave np ail opposition, aaid as^ 
siated lo carry it into effect, in 1797, Mr. Gerry wsa 
appointed an envoy to France, in oon|unctioa wi4h 
Messrs. Marshall and Pinkney : but the two lal^r 
were ordered awqy, and Mr. Gerry invited to.^Hr 
tiaue^ which he acceded to ; this caused si*me s^i^0ft 
strictures from hia political enemies, bujt his rfmw$ 
were aatislactory tohis ff iends. On his retura, Mr. 
Gerry, was elected governor of Massachuselts, «ad 
afterwards vice president of the Unii^ StatJE^Jn 
which latter office he died, in Wasbingtcm ci^^ (m 
the 23d of Nove,mber, 3 814. * < 
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LTM AN HALL, 

Wa« born in Connecticut, in the year 1721. He 
graduated at Yale college, and after having acquired 
a competent knowledge of medicine, he emigrated 
to South Carolina in 1792, bnt soon removed to 
Georgiai where he followed his profession until the 
Qommenceroent of the revolution* In 1775, he was 
sent as a member of the parish of 5t. Johns to the 
contineBtalcongress, the state of Georgia not having 
then acceded to the confederacy ; but, fortunately, in 
the same year they agreed to it, and Dr. Hall was 
then appointed one of the delegates of the state. In 
1776 he had the honour of affixing his name to the 
instrument that 'declared us free and independent. 
< During the war of the revolution, Georgia was tem- 
porarily under the power of the British, and Dr. 
Hall, removed to the north but all his property was 
confiscated. In 1T62, he returned to his adopted state, 
and in the following year was elected its chief mag- 
istrate. After enjoying this office for a time, he re>« 
tired from public life, and died at his residence in 
Burke county, in the 60th year of his age. 



J OHN HANCOCK9 

Was born at Quincy, near Boston in Massachu- 

•etta, in 1737. He graduated at Cambridge College 

in i7M, afUr which he became a merchant, under the 

patronage of hisv uncle, who adopted hiixH and left 

him heir to his princely fortune. A great crisis 

was now approaching in the afiairs of the colonies, 

and Mr. Hancock became a politician. He was first 

elected a selectman of the town of Boston, at that 

time a dignity seecmd to none in the gift of a ^<^ 

6 
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people. Ue wa3 next sent^to the general assem- 
bly of the conjraonwealth, where by his urbane and 
gentlemanly behav^iour, he -acquired an extensive 
popularity. In 1774, he deliyered an oration on the 
xnasspicre oi 1770, which, from the bold and daring 
manner in which he spoke, considerably raised his 
reputation. Soon after this, he was president of the 
provincial congress and, the next year, was made 
president of the continental congress at Philadel- 
phia. He presided over that body with impartiality 
■and dignity, and was the first signer of the declarar 
tion of independence. When Mr. Hancock retired 
from the continental congress, he did not leave pub- 
tic life ; for he was a member of the convention that 
formed the constitution of Massachusetts^ under 
which he was elected governor, from 1780 to 1793, 
with the exception of one* year, when he declined a 
re-election. The person of Mr. Hancock was fine, 
his manners elegant, and his hospitality unbounded. 
He died of the gout, which was hereditary in his 
family, the 8th of October, 1793, in the 55th year of 
his age. 



BENJAMIN HARRISON, 

Was born in Virginia, but the date of his birth 
has not been satisfactorily ascertained. He was a 
student in the college of William and Mary, but, in 
consequence of a misunderstanding with an officer 
of that institution, lefl it before the regular period of 
graduation. Mr. Harrison commenced his political 
career in 1764, as a' member of the Virginia legisla- 
ture, a situation which he may be «aid to have held 
through life, as he was always elected to a seat, 
when his other political employments admitted of 
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his( oecupying it. He was a member of the coati^ 
aental congress of 1774, and in U^6 signed the de- 
claration which declared us independent. He con* 
tinued in that body untiJ the close of the year 1777, 
when he resigned his situation, and returned to Vir- 
^nia. After his return, he was elected a member of 
the house of burgesses, ol which body he was imme- 
diately chosen speaker, which station he held until 
1782.' At this time he was elected governor of 
Virginia, and was re-elected to this office until 1785, 
when, by the provisions of the constitution, his age 
rendered him ineligible to ofBce. Mr. Harrison filled 
many political situations afler this time« until April, 
1791« when he wss seized with a severe fit of the 
^u;t, of which he died. 

JOHNHART, 

Was born in New Jersey, and was a man of firm 
and decided character. He was an excellent agri- 
culturist, and was pursuing his peaceful course, when 
he was called upon to take a part in the fier/ce strug- 
gle that was preparing for his country. He was 
elected a member of the continental congress in 1774, 
in which he remained until 1776, when he signed the 
declaration of independence. After this, he took a 
quiet, but decided pari in the affairs of his country, 
for which he suOered much from British enmity, 
pai-tipularly after they carried the war into New 
Jersey^ for the enemy had orders to look after the 
signers of the declaration, and make examples of 
them if taken, Mr. Hart died before the close of the 
conflict, his constitution being broken down by his 
sufferings, and he left this world in 1780, bearing the 
phara^ter of an honest apd upright man, and a firm 
patriot. 
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JOSEPH HEWES, 

Was born at Kkifirston, io New Jersey, in 1739. 
He graduated at Princeton college, after which lie 
entered a'counting house, and, on leaving his em- 
ployer, commence'd the mercantile business, and be- 
came an active and thriUy mercha»t. At the age ol 
30,' he removed to North Carolina, where he soon 
acquired a handsome fortune. He soon gajned the 
feonfidence and esteem of the people among whom he 
' lived, arfd was for several sucdessive years^a mem- 
ber of the colonial legislature. Mr. Hewes was elected 
a delegate to the continental congress in 1774, in 
which body he continued until he placed his name to 
the declaration of independence. After this he was 
a member of that body from the state of North Car- 
olina, until the year 17794 when he was seized with 
an indisposition, which, on the 10th of November^ 
terminated his life, in the SOth year of his age. 



THOMAS HETWARD^ 

Was born in South Cardina, in the year 174(?. 
He received a thorough classMsal education, when he 
commenced the study of the law, and was sent to 
England to complete his legal preparation for the 
bar. In 177&, he was elected a delegate to the coa- 
tinental congress, an honour, whieh he at first de- 
clined, but afterwards was induced to accept ; and^ 
in 1776, afiixe^ his name to the declaration of inde- 
pendence. When he left congress, in 1778, he was 
appointed a judge in the courts of his native state. - 
In 1780 Judge Heyward commanded a battalion of 
militia, aiid was taken prisoner when Gbarleston was 
reduced by General Clinton^ and sent it) St. Augus- 
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tiiie. Aftor his liberation from isaptivity^, hd rewimed 
koB judicial duties, in the exercise of which. he coa- 
linued until 1798, when he retired from public life. 
He died in March, 1809, in the 64th year of his age. 



W ILLI AM HOOPER, 

Was a native of Boston, in lifassachusetts, and 
was born on the I7th of June, 1742. He graduated 
^t Harvard College in lt60 ; when he commenced 
the study of the law. Shortly after completing his 
studies, he visited North Carolina, and in 1767, filed 
hifl residence permanently in that state. In 1773, 
and the following yiear, he was appointed to •repre**' 
sent the town of Wilmington in the general assem- 
bly. In 1774, Mr. Hooper was elected a delegate 
to congress, in which body he continued until 1776, 
when he placed his name to the immortal declaration 
which declared us independent. Although he was 
at this time compelled to resign his seat in congress, 
from the embarrassment of his private affairs, yet he 
was usefully employed in Carolina, was an ardent 
friend of his country, ai^d never hesitated to make 
any personal sacrifice for her good. In 1786, Mr. 
Hooper was appointed one of the judges of the fede*- 
ral court. In the following year, ill health induced 
him to retire from public and professional lile* He 
died in the month of Oct. 1790, at the early age of 
49 y^ars. 

STEPHEN HOPK 117 S, 

Wa% born at Scituate, then a part oi Providence, 
Rhode Island, March 7/ 1707* Few bald the advan- 
tages of education at that time, but he was one of 

6* 
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thoie self-tausrht xien, who are detdned to 
their way by force of genius and character. He 
was chosen a representai^ of his native town to 
the general assembly of Rhode bland^ of whieb he 
was made speaker. In 1754, he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the congress which met ai Alban/ 9 and, soon 
after this period was made chief magistrate of hit 
native state* Long before the revolutionary stnicg:le 
commenced, he opposed the tyrrany of the British 
government, and wrote vigorously against its op* 
pressive measures* Mr. Hopkins was a member of 
the first continental congress in 1774; and also be^ 
longed to that body in 1776, when he affixed his 
name, to the declaration of independence. After 
leaving Congress in 1778, he was frequently elected 
a member of the legislature of his native state, his 
fellow townsmen estimating his services too highly 
to allow him the leisure he coveted. He died on the 
19th of July, 1789, in the 78th year of his age. 



FRANCIS HOPKINSON9 

Was a native of Pennsylvania, and born in the 
year 1737. » Af\er passing through his preparatory 
educatk)n, he entered on the study of the law, and 
became distinguished in his profession ) he alsode* 
voted part' of his time to tighter subjects, and was 
celebrated as a poet and a wit. ' The British gov- 
ernment, properly estimating his talents, appointed 
him to a lucrative office, but this he sacrificed to take 
up the cause of freedom and of his country. In 1776, 
he was in congress* and signed the memorable de- 
chiration of independene^i He was also a judge in 
the coufts of Pennsyltania, and was esteemed for 
the justice' and equity of bis decisiods. He was 
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knghlf respected by all who were aisoetated wiHi 
faim In the poUlical field; Wethlnffton thought him 
a great and good m%n ; and his name will go down 
to poateriiy as a prominent patriot and poet of our 
country. He died in May, 1791« in the 6ad year of 
his age. 



t » 



8AMUKL HUIfTlNGTON, 

Was born in Windham, Connecticut, on the 3d 
of July, 1732. With but a common school educa- 
tion, he commenced the study of the law, and made 
himseirso competent in the profession he had chosen, 
that he was appointed king^s attorney, the duties of 
which he discbafged with such ability, that he was 
next raised to the bench of the superior court In 
1775, he was sent from Connecticut as a member of 
the continental congress ; and in 1776, he had the 
honour of affixing his name to the declaration of in- 
dependence. He served several years in congress, 
at different periods ; and when not engaged in that 
body, always filled some important station in his 
native state. He was appointed chief Justice of 
Connecticut; was afterwards elected lieutenant go* 
vernor; and, in 1786, subceeded Governor Griswold 
in the office of chief magistrate. He died on the 5th 
of January, 1796, in the 64th year of his age. 



fKAtSOlB LiOHTFOOT LEE, 

Was bom in Virginia, on the 14th of Oct. 1734. 
He received a domestic education, under the care of 
Dr. Craig, a gentleman distinguished for his lore of 
lettsn, and from his judicious system of tuition, young 
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Lec rapidly unfolded the powers of his imiid. la 1765, 
he was elected a member of the house of bur«e«Be«, 
to which situation he was annually re-elected, until 
1776, when he was chosen a member of the conti- 
nental congress by the Virginia convention. In 1776, 
he had the honour of placing his name to the declar* 
ation of independence. He continued in congress 
until 1779, and then retired to private life. Hisdeath 
was occasioned by a pleurisy, whieh disease about 
the same time attacked his wife, and termmated the 
life of both within a few days of each Other. He 
died in April, 1797, aged 63. 



RICHARD HENRY LEE, 

Was born in Westmoreland county, Virginia, Jan- 
uary 2eth, 1732. He was sent to England for his ed- 
ucation and became an excellent scholar. In 1757, 
he commenced his political career a^ a member of the 
house of burgesses, in which, though not immediately 
conspicuous, he became celebrated as an .orator and 
statesman. In 1774, he was sent to the continental 
congress, and took a very decided part in that body. 
In 1776, he was selected to move the resolution on 
the subject of American independence, and made an 
eloquent speech on the subject. Afler signing the 
declaration, he remained several years in 'congress. 
On the adoption of the federal constitution, he was 
appointed a senator under it, and exerted himself to 
have that instrument amended, so as to meet the 
views of those who were fearful that state rights 
would be violated by it. He died on the, 19th of 
June, 1794, in the 62d year of his age. 
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FRANCIS LEWIS ) 

Was born ia South Wajes^ ia the year ^71S. He 

was partly educated io Scotland, and then sent to 

Westminster, where he became a good classical 

scholar. He*entered a mercantile house in London, 

and served until he was of age, when he lefl England 

for America^ and commenced business in New York. 

In 1756, he was an agent for the British merchsnts, 

and lyas taken prisoner and carried to France; but 

was exchanged, and returned to New York. In 1775, 

he was sent as a delegate to the continental congress 

from the provincial congress of New Ydrk ; and was 

there when the declaration of independence was 

made, which he unhesitatingly signed. He was a 

member of that body for several years afterwards, 

and was particularly serviceable as a commercial 

man. He was an eminent patriot throughout our 

revolutionary struggle, but he suffered much for his 

patriotism, as the British destroyed the whole of his 

property on Long Island. He died on the 80th of 

Deoembef, 1813, in the 90th year of his Age. 



PHILIP LIVIirGSTON, 

Was born at Albany, in New York, on the 15th of 
Jan. 1706. He was educated in Yale College, Irom 
which he graduated in 1737. He settled in the city 
of New York as a merchant, and his talents soon 
brought him in high estimation with the community. 
In 1754, he was elected an alderman, and afler serv- 
ing in that capacity four tears, he was sent to Alba- 
ny as a representative of the city. In this body he 
soon became a leading man, and particularly directed 
its attention to the great interests of commerce. Mr. 
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Livingston was in Congress in 1776, and was one of 
the committee to>4raft a declaration of independence, 
to which instrument he affixed his signature. Mr. 
Livingston was a member of the senate of^evir York 
after the adoption of the constitution of that state, 
under which instrument he was again elected a mem- 
ber of Congress; but his country was shortly after 
deprived of his services, he being seized with dropsy 
of the chest, of which he died, June 12, 1778, in the 
52d year of his age. 

THOMAS LYNCH, 

Was born in South Carolina, on the 5th of Aug., 
1749. Afler receiving the rudiments oi education, 
he was sent to £ng)and to finish his studies, and 
graduated at Cambridge with high reputation. He 
than studied the law, and returned home in 1772. la 
1775, on the raising of the first South Carolina regi- 
ment, he was appointed to the command ol a com- 
pany ; and shortly ai^er was elected a delegate to the 
continental congress. The health oi Mr. Lynch, 
soon after .joining; congress began to decline with 
alarming rapidity ; but he continued in that body 
until the declaration of independence had been voted, 
and affixed his signature to that important iaatni- 
ment. He returned to South Carolina, from whence 
he sailed to the West Indies, accompanied by his 
wife ; but, from the time of their sailing, nothing 
more is known of their fate, as the vessel was never 
after heard from. 



ARTHUR MIDDLETOlfi 

WjM bora in South Carolina, in the year 1743. He 
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was sent io early life to EDgland to receive his edu* 
CBtion« and graduated at Cambridge college \vith 
considerable reputation. In 1773 he returned to 
America, and lettled hinQsell in his native state. In 
1775, Mr;Middleton was elected a member of the 
couDcirof safety of South Carolina ; and in 1776 was 
sent as a delegate to Congress, where he had an op- 
portunity oi placing his name to the declaration of 
our independence. During the war he sustained great 
' loss in property, and when Charleston was taken, he 
was made a prisoner. In July, 1781, he was ex- 
changed, and proceeded in a cartel to Philadelphia. 
After bis return, he was engaged in active political 
life until he was removed to another world. He died 
-on the Ist of Jan., 1787, in the 44th year of his age. 



THOMAS M'EEAN, 

Was born at New London, Chester county, Penn* 
sylvania, in the year 1734. He received a good edu- 
cation, under the care of Dr. Allison, and entered a 
law office at an early age, where he soon became dis- 
tinguished for his application to literature, and the 
uncommon maturity of his mind. In 1775, he was a 
member of the congress held in New York, where he 
met some of the first talent df the country. From this 
time Mr. M^Kean was actively engaged in all the 
important afiairs that concerned the welfare of the 
cok>nies, and when the continental congress met ia 
1774, he was found a leaiding member of that body. 
In 1776 he was a member from the state of Dela- 
ware, and was among the foremost that signed the 
DelaratioQ of Independence. He took an active part 
in military life during the war ; and, after the close 
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of it, he w»t called to fiU many eivU oSoci, 
which wai that of governor of the state of PeiUMgr^ 
vinia. He died on the 24th <rf June, 1817, ia tbe 83d 
year of his age. 



LEWIiMORRlS, 

Was bora in New York, in 1726. He was educa- 
ted in Yale Coflege, and after going through hii 
studies, return^ to his paternal acre& At the com- 
mencement of the^evolutionary struggle, Mr. Morris 
was in affluent circumstances, and placed ip a situa- 
tion from which he could not apparently wish any 
change ; but the conduct of the mother country de- 
cided his course, and he showed himself a firm pi- 
triot. In 1776 he was sent to the continental congrreflS, 
and was employed to hold a talk witk the Indians, to 
induce them to take the American side of the great 
controversy. In 1776 he was again a member of 
congress, and signed the declar attoo of indepeodeiice. 
He died on hia form, in Jan., 1796, in the 72d yearrf 
his age. 



ROBERT MORRIS^ 

Was born in England, in Jan., 173?, but was quite 
young when he came to this country, and was edu* 
eated in Philadelphia. When he completed his edu- 
cation, he entered a counting room, where he became 
a finished merchant. After the revolution commenced 
he took an active part with the patriots of the day. 
InSl776, he was a member of the second continental 
congress, and signed the instrument which secured 
our independence. During the whole war, he wss 
considered the ablest financier in ih^ country, aad 
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Washington had reooufite to himi when he could 
receive nothing: from Congrees. In 1 781 , My. Morris 
was appointed superintendent of finance ; and was. 
perhaps, the man hest calculated for that office of 
any in the country. He was highly esteemed by both 
Washington and Franklin ; and it was through his 
means that Washington was enabled to pursue his 
southern campaign, which ended in the capture of 
Gornwallis, and closed the war of the revolution. He 
died on the 3d of May, 1806, in the 73d year of his age. 



JOHN MOHTON, 

Was born in Delaware, in the year I7t3. He was 
early a politician, ai^d was elected a member oi the 
New York 'cong]ress, from Pennsylvania, in 1765 ; 
and for many years after he filled various civil offices 
in his adopted state. In 1774, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the continental congress; and in 1776 he 
signed the declaration of independence. In 1777, he 
was again elected a member of that body, but died 
the same year of a fever, in the 53d year of his age, 
universally respected for his virtues and attainments, 
and deeply deplored by the community at Targe. 



THOMAS N«LSON, 
Was bom at York, in Virginia, on the 26th of 
Dec* 1738«. At the early age of 14, young Nelson 
was sent to England for the purpose of acquiring an 
education. AAer going through his preparatory stu- 
dies -lie entered Cambridge college, fVom which he 
^Ijuated with reputation. On his return to his na- 
tive land, he entered into political life,* and was 
seated a, delegate to Congress in 1775, and' in the 
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foliawiog year, he wai among those that affi^^ed thdr 
names to the charter of our liberties. He was gOT- 
ernor o( Virginia at the time the battle of Yorktowa 
was fought, to the success of which General Wash- 
ington acknowledged that Gorernor Nelsoii contrib- 
uted much. His death occurred on the 4th of Jan^ 
1769, in the 50th year of his age. 



WILLIAM PACA, 

Was born in Hartford, in the state of Maryland, 
on the 31st of October, 1740. He received a liberal 
education at the college at Philadelphia, aAer which 
he sommenced the study ol the law at Annapolis, 
and soon became conspicubus as a practitioner. Jo 
1771, he was elected a .member of the legislature of 
his native state, in which he took a decided part 
against the usurpations of the governor. In 1774 he 
was appointed a member of the continental congress, 
in which he continued until 1778. During this time, 
the rupture of the colonies from the mother country 
took place, and Mr. Paca had the honour of affixing 
his signature to the declaration of independence. In 
1778 he wa9 appointed chief justice of the state of 
Maryland ; and in 1780 he was appointed chief judge 
in prize and admiralty causes. In 1782 he was chosen 
cbief magistrate of his native state, and during the 
exercise of this office was a decided patron of litera* 
ture and of religion. In 1789, he was appointed dis- 
trict judge for the district oi Maryland, which office 
he held until the termination of his life. He died io 
the year 179^9, in the 60th year of his age. ^ 



ROBERT TREAT PAIVE9 

Was born in Massachusetts, in 1731. He had t}^ 
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advantage of a good classical education, and gradu* 
ated at Harvard College. Mr. Paine studied theol- 
osry, and was a chaplain of the army, on the fVon- 
tiers, during the war ofirSS, usually called the French 
war. After this, he turned his attention to the study 
of the law, and became a reputable practitioner. At 
the trial of Preston and his soldiers flfr the massacre 
of 1770, he ofHciated for the attorney general, and 
managed this cause with great ability. In 1774, he 
was sent a delegate from Massachusetts to the con- 
tinental congress which assembled at Philadelphia. 
In 1776, he was again in that body, where he signed 
the declaration of independence, and was among the 
foremost in urging an immediate preparation for 
carrying on the war with all the energies of the na- 
tion. 'He contiaued his efforts in congress, or in the 
legislature of Massachusetts, untii a constitution was 
adopted by the latter in 1780, under which he was 
appointed attorney general* which office he held until 
1796, when he was made a judge of the supreme 
court of the commonwealth, which situation he held 
until 1804, when he resigned, af\er which he wan 
elected one of the state counaellors to advise the 
governor. At the close of this year, Mr. Paine re- 
tired from public life, and sought in the shades of 
privacy repose irom his labours. He died on the 
llth of May, 1914, in the 83d year of his age. 



JOHN PENNf 

Was born in the county of Caroline, Virginia, on 
the 17th of May, 1741. The early education of young 
Penn was greatly neglected ; but possessing a strong 
mind) and having access to the library of Edmund 
Pendleton, then among the best in the country^he 
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cultivated the talents oatuce had glyen him, aad 
commenced the study of the law, in wluch he was 
licensed as a practitioner at the age of 21. In IT?!, 
Mr. Bean removed to North Carolina, where he 
Boon occupied a distinguished place at the bar. In 
1775, he was elected a memher of the continental 
congress, in which body he continued until 1779, 
during which time he had the honour of affixing h» 
name to the instrument whic^ declared our countiy 
independent. On the . return of peace, Mr. Penn 
retired from the bustle of politics, and remained in 
private life until the time of his decease, whidi oc- 
curred in the month of Sept., 1788, in the 46th year 
of his age. . 



G£ORGE REA^B, 

Was bom in Maryland, in 1734, and was educated 
by Dr. Allison, who was celebrated for producing 
ggod scholars. After leaving school, he! commenced 
the study of the law, and iif&s admitted to ^ bar 
whilst quite a youth. Ue commenced -pntctice at 
Newqastie, in the state of Delaware, where he soon 
gained the confidence of the people, and was elected 
a member of the assembly of that state. In 1774, be 
was sent to the continental congress, in which situ- 
ation he continued for several years. He was a 
member of that body in 1776, and although he was 
at first opposed to a declaration of independence, yet, 
when thst instrument was brought forward, he 
cheerfully signed- it, and continued a firm patriot 
until the end of his life. After the peace, he filled 
various offices of great responsibility, sustsining an 
excellent character both as a public and private 
man. He died in^the autumn of 1798, in the 64th 
year of his age. 
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CB8AR RODNEY,^ 

Wa^ born at Dover, in the state of Delaware, in 
1730. He was elected a dele^ritte to the continental 
congress of 1776, where he had the honour ol signing; 
the declaration ol independence. Mr. Rodney early 
took a part in the struggle between the colonies and 
the« mother country ; and he was so distinguished as 
a fine writer, that his pen was in constant requisition. 
He was highly esteemed as a patriot, and not only 
served his fellow citizens in congress, but was also a 
member of the legislature, and was lor some time 
president of the state of Delaware* He died in 1783, 
just as the conflict was ended ; and was happily re- 
leased from a stale of suffering, which continued ill 
health imposed upon him, before he p^as overtaken 
by the frailties of old age. 



GEORGE R0S8| 

Was born at Newcastle, in the state of Delaware, 
in the year 1730. He was liberally educated, and 
commenced the study of the law so young, that he 
began the practice (^ it in Lancaster, in Pennsylva- 
nia, when he was only twenty-one years of age. He 
soon* became celebrated in his professbn, and was 
shortly elected a member of the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature, where he gained so much reputation as a pol* 
itician, that he was appointed one of the delegates 
from that state to the continental congress, and was 
present when the declaration of independence was 
promulgated in that body, and had the pleasure of 
affixing his signature to it. He continued an active 
politician until 1779, when death withdrew him from 
ust in the midst of his useflilnesSi in the lH)th year of 

tow. , 

7* 
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BSNJAMIJf RUSH^ 

Was born near Philadelphia, on the 24th ofHe- 
cember, 1743, 0. 8. He received hia preparatoQr 
leducation under the jcare of Dr. Finlaf , and in 17S9^ 
entered Princeton College, where he had remained 
but one year, when he took his degree. He oonh 
menced the study of medicine the next year, and in 
1766 left this country fi)r (Edinburgh, where ia two 
years after, he took the degree of M. D. After vis* 
iting London, and various places in France, he idae^ 
returned to Philadelphia, and commenoed the prae* 
tice of his profession. Immediately afier his xetoio 
he was elected professor of chemistry in the college 
of Pennsylvania, and was held in<^high esteem as a 
medical man, tbaugh his course differed from that of 
many other practitioners. He was a member of the 
congress of 1776, and had the honour of voting^ for,* 
and affixing his name to the declaration of indepen- 
dence; and from that time took an active partia 
every thing that conduct to the interests of his 
country, either in politics, science, or letters. He 
died on the 19th of April, 1813, in the 66tb year el 
his age, respected both at home and abroad, as a 
patriot, philosopher, and physician. 



EDWARD RUTL£DO£, 

Was bom in the city of Charleston, South Gaio- 
lina, in Nov., 1749. After receiving an educatkai in 
New Jersey, he commenced the study of the law, 
with his elder brothm^, who was an eminent adro>- 
cate at the Charteston bur, and then sailed for JEng* 
land to complete his legal education. In 1773 he i«* 
turned to his native country^ and entered upon the 
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dMtlwofhii proies^Q. la 1774, such wat^ esteem 

he WM held in by hi&fellow-townssoen, that^ although 

then but 25 yean of age, he was elected a delegate 

to the coiigress which assembled at Philadelphia, 

He remained in congress until 1776, when he signed 

the instrument which declared us independent of 

foreign control. In 1779, Mr. Rutledge was again 

sent to congress, and In 1780, on the investment of 

Charleston, was taken pvisoner t^y the British, and 

^ detained for nearly a year. After his release, he 

actively followed his profbssional business until 1798, 

when he was elected chiei magistrate of South Car** 

olina. This situation he held but a diort time ; for 

a severe illness terminated his life on the 23d of Jan., 

1800, in the 01st year of his age. 



aOOER IHlBRMANy 

Was born at Newtown, near Boston, on the 19th 
of April, in the year 1721. The family of Mr. Sher* 
man was good, but By misfortunes became so redu* 
ced, that he was bred a shoemaker, at which busi- 
ness he worked until he was twenty-two years of 
age. After he lefl his trade, he opened a small store, 
and studied law at the same time he was engaged ' 
with merchandise. In 1704* he was admitted to the 
bar, and was shortly after elected a member of the 
legislature of Connecticut. In a tew years, he was 
piromoted to the bench of the court of common pleas, 
and afterwards to that of the superior court of the 
state. In 1776 he was elected a member of the con* 
tinental congress, where he became so conspicueus, 
that he was appointed one of the committee for 
drifting (he declaration of independnaee, to whiob 
iMtntmsnt he diMrAil^ aflbtsd Ids sigoaturs. MQr. 
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Sfaemuui contiiiiied an active laeinber d eoncrcs 
QBtil the adoption of the federal eoostitntion, doriqg 
which time be was an aUe advocate of all the great 
leading doctrines of the daj. He died on the 25th 
of Jalj, 1793, in the 72d year of his age. 



JAMES SMITH, 

Was horn in Ireland, hut would never give the 
date of his hirth. He receiyed his education under 
the care of Dr. Allison, after which he began the 
study of the law, and on the frontien of Pennsylva* 
ua commenced his profesnonal life. He was sent as 
a delegate to congress in 1776, and when the declar- 
ation of independence was brought forward, he was 
among the foremost to affix his signature to it. Mr. 
Smith remained a member of congress for several 
years : but he withdrew from that body, and resum- 
ed his profession, in which he continued until the 
year 1800, when he left the bar, and all professional 
practice, having been an active lawyer for sixty years. 
He died in 1806. 



RICHARD STOCKTOK, 

Was born near Princeton, in New Jersey, on the 
1st of Oct. 1730. His preliminary studies being fin* 
ished, he entered Princeton college, from which hie 
graduated in 1748. On leaving college, he studied 
law with David Ogden, and rose rapidly at the bar. 
In 1767, he retired from professional lile, for the pur- 
pose of visiting England, and during his tour through 
that kingdom, he received every attention from the 
great and the learned. The following year he re« 
turned to his native couptm and was appointed one 
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executive ooimoiL In 1776, hie was sent to tbe .qoa* 
tinental congreea, and airived there early «pQugh tot 
take a share in the debates upon the aubiecl of indc* 
pendeno^, and to alKx bis name to that instcpmeut* 
In the fall ori776,S(r. Stpckton.. in eoajunotlon with 
George Clymer, was sent to. inspect the northern 
army, which was then in a bad condition* On his 
return hocie,.he was taken prisoner, and treated with 
much cruelty ; congress interfered, and ordered Gent 
Washington to take proper steps for his relief ; this 
was done ; but his constitution was broken by his 
confinement, and he continued to languish for seve- 
ral years, when he died on the 2ath of Feb. I78i, in 
the ^ year of his age. 

THOMAS STONE, 

A native of the state of Maryland, was born in 
1740, and became distingubhed as a politician in 1774. 
He was a lawyer and a man of talent. He was elected 
a member of congress in 1775 ; and in the following 
year he had tiie honour of recording his name on the 
declaration of independence ; and was also a mem* 
ber of the committee appointed to draft articles oi 
confederation. He^> lef^ congress shortly aAer, and 
took a part in the councils of his own state. In 1783, 
he was again returned to congress, and the next year 
was president pro tempore, of that body. After this, 
he lef\ politics, and returned to the bar, where he 
> became more and more4istingui9hed ; but hedid not 
live long to enjoy his fame, for he died on the 5th of 
Oct., 17.87, in the 45th year of his age. 

OEOROB TAYLOR", 

Was an Irishman* and was born in the year 1716. 
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His education was good, but he came to this couotiy 
poor. He at first had recourse to manual labour for 
support, then became a clerk, and afterwards married 
his employer's widow, and became possessed of con- 
siderable property in iron works, which he managed 
judiciouly. Before the stamp act, he was a member 
of the legislature of Pennsylvania, and showed talents 
for business in a deliberative assembly. In 1776, Mr. 
Taylor was sent to the continental congress ; and, 
though not until the question of the declaration of 
independence had been voted upon, yet he had an 
opportunity of affixing his name to the* instrument, 
Us sent to the world. The next year, Mr. Taylor 
retired from congress, and removed to the state of 
Delaware. He died on the 23d of Feb., 1781, in the 
65th year of his age. 



MATTHEW THORNTON, 

Was born in Ireland, in 1714, but came to this 
country with his parents, when only two or three 
years old. His father first settled at Witcassett, in 
Maine, but soon removed to Worcester in Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Thornton had a good academical edu- 
cation, and then commenced the study of physic In 
1745, he was appointed surgeon of the New Hamp- 
shire troops in the famous expedition against Louis- 
burg. Under the royal government, he was appoint- 
ed a justice of the peace, and commissioned as colo>> 
nel of militia. In 1776, he was chosen a delegate 
from New Hampshire to the continental congress, 
and took a bold stand with those who saw nothing 
could be done until a declaration of independence 
was made. During- the saope year, he was made 
chief justice of the court of common pleas, and was 
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soon afler raited to the supreme bench of the state. 
He expired whilst on a visit to his friends in Massa* 
ehusetts, on the 24th of June, 1603, in the 69th year 
of his age* 



GEORGE *W ALTON, 

Was born in Frederick county, Virginia, in the 
year 1740. He was brought up a mechanic, but pos- 
sessing a fine mind, found means to improve it. When 
he was of age, he removed to Georgia, and com- 
menced the study of the law. In 1776, Mr. Walton 
was elected a member of the continental congress, in 
which body he continued some time, and cheerfully 
signed the declaration oi independence. In 1778, he 
was appointed a colonel ol militia, and was present 
at the surrender ol Savannah to the British. During 
the defence of that place, Col. Walton was wounded« 
and made prisoner by the enemy and was.detained 
until 1779. In Oct.. 1779, Mr. Walton was elected 
governor of the state, which office he twice filled ; 
and for fifteen years, until the time of his d^ath, he 
was a Judge of the superior courts. He died on the 
2d of Feb., 1803, in the 64th year of his age. 



WILLIAM WHIPPLE, 

Was born at Kittery, in Maine, in the year 1730* 
He was educated at one of the common schools in his 
native town, afler which he followed the seas for 
several years. In 1769, he oomroeneed business ass 
merchant,'at'PortsroQuth, New Hampshire., In 1775, 
he was chosen a representative from Portsmouth to 
the provincial congress, and in 1776, was elected by 
that body as a member of the continental congress, 
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in which he oontinued until 1777^ In 1777, he 
made a brigadier general of the Nevr Hampahlis 
militia,^ and used great exertions to eall out and equip* 
the troops of the state, for that memorable campaign ; 
which troops he commanded at the battles of Still- 
water and Saratoga. He, with Colonel Wilkinson, 
was deputed by General Gates to negotiate Bor- 
goyne's capitulation ; and was one of the officers ap- 
pointed to conduct the captured army to Cambridge, 
accordhig to the terms of its surrender. He was af- 
terwards conspicuous in public lite in his state, and 
in 1782, was appointed a judge of the superior court 
He died on the 28th of November, 1785, in the 55th 
year of his age. 



WILriAM WILJLIAMS, 

Was born in Connecticut, on the 18th of April 1731, 
and graduated at Harvard college in 1751. fie 
commenced the study of theology with his father; 
but in 1755, when his brothei'. Col. Ephraim Wil- 
liams, was sent to the frontiers to join Major General 
Johnson, he accompanied him as one of the staff 
of the regiment. He was in the battle of the 8th of 
September, of that year, when Colonel Williams, and 
the celebrated Indian chief, Hendrick, were slain. 
After the' campaign, he returned to his native town. 
Of which he was chosen clerk, an office whidi beheld 
for nearly half a century. For fort^^'five years, he 
was a member of the legislature of Connecticut, and 
was present at every session, excepts when attendkig 
Congress. In 1776, when the question of indepen^ 
dence was debated, he was a member of Coogfemk 
and joined heart and hand in the cause, and cheer* 
ittUy affixed his signatuf^ to t2ie'declaEatfon«t 
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on the tWth of August, 1811, in the 8let year of hie 



«i;e. 



JARIBS WILSON, 

Wae a native of Scotland, aad was bom in 1742. 
He received bis education at St Andrews and Edin- 
burgh, under some of the first teachers of the age. 
He removed to this country in 1776, and became a 
tutor in the Philadelphia college. He commenced 
the study of the law, and soon acquired a high rep- 
utation as a practitioner. In 1764 he was sent to the 
provincial congress at Philadelphia ; and in 1775, was 
elected a member of the pontinental congress, in x^hich 
body he continued ior several years. In 1776, he 
voted for the declaration of independence, to which 
instrument he afBxed his signature. In 1789, he wa9 
appointed an assistant judge of the supreme court of 
the United States, an ofHoe he held until his death,' 
which occurred on the 28th of Aug. 1798, in the 56th 
year of his age. 



JOHN WITHER8POON, 

Was a native of Scotland, and was born on the 5th 
of February, 1722. Re was educated at Edinburgh, 
and a(\er the completing his course, entered on the 
study of divinity. He removed to this country in 
1768 and was soon inaugurated president of Nassau 
College, at Princeton, New Jersey. In this situation 
he became highly popular. His patriotic spirit led 
him to enter deeply int6 the afiairs of the country, 
and he showed himself well versed in all the great 
doctrines of freedom. He was a delegate to con- 
gress ia lt7^ and took an active part in the deliber- 

8 
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ations oo the quefllioa of iodepeiideQce, to llie de* 
claratiOn of which he had the, honour of utRxing bia 
name. He continued in congress several years, in 
«which bodj he was a highlj efficient member. He 
died on the 15th of KdvftoAber, 1794, aired 72 years. 



OLIVER WOLCOTT, 

Was born in Connecticut, in the ycBt 172S. He 
was educated at Yale €oUege, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1747. In 1774, he was appointed on^ of the 
council ofstate, to which office he was re-elected an- 
nually until 17j86. In 1770, he was sent from his na- 
tive state as a delegate to th^ continental eongisese, 
and participated in all the debates relative to inde- 
pendence, and had the honour of recording his vote 
in its favour, and affixing his name to the instnimem. 
Mr. Woleott was an active offidi^ through the rev- 
olutionary contest, having filled every station, fi*om 
the command of a platoon, to that of a division. In 
1777, he was re-elected to congress, and from this 
period to 1786, was either in attendance on thatbody. 
or in the field, fighting the battles of his country. In 
1786, he was eleeted lieutenant governor ^f his native 
state, an office which he filled for ten years, when he 
was called to the chief magistracy, but held this only 
for a short time, as he died on the lat. of December, 
1797, in the 72d year of his age. 



GEORGE WYTHE, 

Was born in Virginia, in 1726. His early eduoa* 
tion was not very extensive, but a love of literature 
induced him to continue his reading after he left 
school. Hp decided on the law as a profeiasion, and 
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made amends for his early neglect, by a moat aseidu- 
0U8 attention to hia etydief. U^wat a member of 
the legislature oi Virginia previous to our revolu- 
tionary struggle. In 1779, Mr. Wythe was elected 
a meajber of the coatiQental cooiKreas, and <wbi there 
the following year, when he had the honour of affix- 
ing his name' to the dedaratimi of independence. 
During the revolution, Mr. Wythe suffered much 
with respect to property, as his devotion to public 
aervices left him but little tin^ to attend to his pri- 
cvate afiairs. He was elected speaker of the house 
of delegates ol Virginia, in 1777, and was appointed 

. judgeofthehighcourtofchanperythesameyear. Ina 
subsequent year, on a new organization of the equity 

. court, he was appointed sole chancellor, which situ- 
ation he filled for upwards of twenty years. He died 
on the 8th of June, 1806, sAer a short but ezcrutia- 
ling illness, in the 81st year of his ag». 
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*" We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfee^ \inioD, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general weHare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordaio 
^nd establish this constitution lor the United States 
of America. 

ARTICLE I. 

Sec. 1.— 1. All legislative powers herein ^ranted, 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
Dtrhich shall consist of a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Sec- 2. — 1. The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of members chosen every second year, by 
the people of the several states: and the electors in 
each state shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the state 
legislature. 

2. No person shall be a representative who shall 
VDi have attained to the age of twentjr-five years, and 
been seven years a citizen of the United States, and 
who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant ol that 
state in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several states which may oe 
included withia this Union, according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by ad- 
ding to the whole number of free persons, including 
those bound to service for a term ol vears, and ex<« 
eluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other 
persons. The actual enumeration shall bt made 
within three years af\er the first meeting of the cdti* 
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gvew of the United Stales, and within every iubte- 
quent term often yean, in tueh* manner as they ehaU 
by law direct. The number ot representativea shall 
not exceed one for every thirty thousand^ but each 
•tate shall have at least one representative ; and until 
such enumeration shall be made, the state of New , 
Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three ; Massa* ' 
chusetts, eight: Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations, one; Connecticut, five; New York, six; 
New Jersey, four; Pennsylvania, eiffht; DelawarCy 
one ; Maryland, six ; Virg^inia, ten ; North Carolina, 
five ; South Carolina, &ve ; and Georgia, three. 

4f When vacancies happen in the representition 
from anj^ state, the executive authority thereof shall 
issue writs of election to £11 up such vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shaif choose 
their speaker and other officsvs, and shall have the 
sole power of impeachment. 

Ssa 3.— 1. The Senate of the United States shall 
be composed of two senators Irom each state, chosen 
by the legislature thereof, for six years; and each 
senator shall have one vote. 

% Immediately after they shall be assembled, in 
consequence of the first election, they shall be divided 
as equally as may be, into three el#Mes. The seats 
of the senators of the first class shall be vacated at 
the expiration of the second vear, of the second class 
at the expiration of the fourth vear, and of the third 
class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one v 
third may be chosen every second year; end if va. 
eancies happen, by resignation or otherwise, during 
the recess of the legislaturenof any state, theeJEecu<> 
tive thereof may make temporary appointments until 
the hext meeting of the legislature, which shall then 
fill such vacancies. 

3. No person shall be a senator who shall not hjifve 
attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine 
years a eitisen of the Unild Slates, and who shall 
not when elected, be an inhabitant of that state for 
which he shall be chosen. 

4. The vice president of the United Statte shall 

be prendent of the senate, but shali hate no vote, 

rxtkm they be equally dinded. 

g • . 
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5. The Senate ahall choose their other offioem* 
and also a president pro tempore, in the -absence of 
the vice president, or when he shall exercise Che 
office of president of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all 
iBQpeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the president 
of the United States is tried, the chief justice shall 
preside ; and no person shall be convicted without 
the concurrence of two thirds of the members pre- 
sent. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not ex- 
tend further than to removal from office, and disquali- 
fication to hold and enjoy any office of honour, trust, or 
profit, under the United States ; but the party con- 
victed shall nevertheless be liable and subject to in- 
dictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, according 
to law. 

Sec. 4 — 1. The times, plaees, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for senators and representatives, shall 
be prescribed in each state by the legislature thereof; 
but the congress may, at any time, oy law, make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing senators. 

2. The congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the liist 
Monday in December, unless they shall by law ap? 
point a different day. 

Sbc. 5. — 1. £ach house shall be the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications, of its own mem- 
bers ; and a majority oi each shall constitute a quo- 
rum to do business ; but a smaller number may ad- 
jotira from day to day, and may be authorized to 
compel the attendance of absent members, in such 
manner and under such penalties as each house may 
provide. 

■ % Each house may determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings, punish its mepibersfordisorderly^behaviour 
and, with the concurrence of two thirds, expel a 
member. . - 

3. Each house shall keep a journal of its proeeedr 
ings, and from time to iime publish the same, exeepl- 

^ ing such parts as may \m their judgpoenl r^iure 
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fteoresy ; and Ihe yeat and nays of the membert of 
either house, on any queatioDj shall, at the desire of 
one fifth of those present, be entered on the journal. 

4. Neither house, during the session of congress, 
shall, without the oonsent of the other, ffdjourn for 
more than three days, nor to anv other place than 
that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

Ssc. 6. — 1. The senators and representatives shall 
receive a compensation for their services, to be as- 
certained by law, and paid out of the treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all cases^ except trea- 
son, felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged 
from arrest during their attendance at the session of 
their respective houses, and in going to or returning 
from the same ; and lor any speech or debate in 
either house, they shall not be questioned in any other 
place. 

2. No senator or representative shall, during the 
time for which he was electe^, be appointed to any 
civil office under the authority of the United States, 
which shall have been created, or the emoluments 
whereof ahall have been increased, ^uHog such time : 
and no person holding any office under, the United 
States shall he a member of either house during his 
contiuuance in office. 

Sao. 7. — I. All bills for raisins; revenue shall orig- 
inate in the house of Representatives ; but the senate 
may propose or concur with amendments, as on other ' 

bills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the house of 
Representatives and the Senate, shall, before it be* 
come a law, be presented to the president of the 
United States ; if^ he approve, he shall sign it ; but 
if not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
house in which it shall have originated, wno shall 
enter the objection at large on their journal| and 
proceed to reconsider it. If, af\er such reconsidera** 
tion, two thii'ds of that house shall agree to f}ass tlie 
bill, it shall be sent, tog^ether with the objections, to 
the other house, by Which it shall likewise be recon- 
sidered, and if approved bv two thirds of that house, 
it shall oecome a law. 0ut in all such eases, the 
votes of both houass shall l)e determioed by yeas and 
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nays, and the name of the persons voiiag for and 
against the bill, shall be entered on the journal oi 
each bouse respectively. If any bill shall not be re- 
turned by the president within ten days (Sundays 
excepted), afWr it shall have been presented to faim, 
the same shall be a law in like maqner as if he had 
signed it, unless the ooogress by their adjOiirniDent 
prevent its return ; in which case it shall not be a 
law. , 

3. Every order, resolution,' or vote, to which the 
concurrence oi the senate and house ofrepresenta* 
tives may be necessary, (except on a question^ of ad* 
jouroment), shall be presented to the president of 
the United States ; and before the same shall take 
effect, shall be approved by him, or being d^pprovcd 
by him, shall be repassed by two thirds^ of the senate 
and house of representatives, according to the rules 
and iimitatfons prescribed in the case of a. bill. 

Sxc. 8.*-The congress shall have power-^1. To 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and. esicises ; 
'to pay the debts and provide lor the common defence 
and general welfare of^the United States ; but all du« 
ties, imposts and excises, shall be uniform through- 
out the United States. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United 
States. 

3; To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several states, and with the Indian 
tribes. 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturaK&itk>n, 
and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United states. 

9. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weighta and 
measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeit- 
ing the securities and current coin of the United 
States. 

7. To estabUsh post ofitles and post roads* 

a To promote the progress of scienct and uselul 
arfSi b^ seeuriag, for hmifed times, to authors and 
inveatois, Xkt eanhisive ni^ to their respeetive 
'.writingB and discoveries* 
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9. ToeootUtute tribunals ioferior to the supreme 
coutt : To define and punish piracies and felonies 
commixed on the hifth seas, ana offences against the 
law of nations. 

10. To declare war, fprant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules ooncerninj^ captures on land 
and water. 

11. To raise and support armies i but no appro^ 
priation of money to that use shall be ior a longer 
term than two years. 

12. To provide and maintain a navy. 

13. To make rules Ibr the government and regu- 
lation of the land and naval forces. 

14. To provide for calling forth the militia to exe** 
cute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, 
and repel invasiohs. 

15. To provide for organizing, arming, and disci^ 
plinin^ the militia, and Tor governing such part of 
them as may be employed in the service of the United 
States, reserving to the states respectively, the sp- 
pointment of the officers, and the authority of train- 
ing the militia according to the discipline pre** 
scribed by Congress. 

16. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever, over such district, (not exceeding ten 
miles square), as may, by cession of particular states, 
and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat ot 
government of the United States, and to exercise 
uke authority over all places purchased, by the con* 
sent of the legislature of the state in which the same 
shall be, for the erection of forts, ma^zines, arsenals, 
dock-yards, and other needful build mgs : — and 

17. To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoin|f 
powers, and all other powers vested by this consti- 
tution in the government ot the United States, or in 
any department or officer thereof. 

S£o. 9. — 1* The migration or importation of such 
persons as hny of the states now existing shall think 
proper to admit, shall not be prohibited oy the Con- 
gress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 
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2. The priyileffe of the writ of faabeae <S9«|pus thtdi 
not he suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellioa 
orinvasioo, the public satety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder, or ex postiacto lavr, shall 
be passed. 

4. No capitation or ether direct tat shall be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeratioD 
iierein belore directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid oo articles exported 
from any state. No preference shaU be g'iven by 
any regulation of commerce or revenue^ to the .ports 
of any one state over those of another : norjshall ves- 
sels bound to or from one state, be obliged to enter, 
clear, or pay duties in another. 

6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but 
itk consequence of appropriations made hy law : and 
a regular statement and account of the receipts and 
expenditures of all public money shall be published 
from time to time. ' 

7. No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States, apd no person holding any office of 
profit or trust under them, shall without the conaeot 
of the Cono^ress. accept of any present eooolument, 
ofHce, or title of any kind whatever, from any king, 
prince, or foreign state. 

Ssc. 10. — 1. No state shall enter into any treaty, 
alliancef or confederation ; grant letters of marque 
and reprisal; coin money; emit bills of credit ; make 
any thmg but gold and silver com a tender in payment 
of debts ; pass any bill of attainder; ex post facto law, 
or law imfjairing the obligation of contracts ; or 
grant any title of nobility. 

2. No state shall without the consent ofihe Con- 
gress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, 
except what may be absolutely necessary lor exeeo- 
tinfi[ its inspection laws; and the n^t produce of all 
duties and imposts^ laid by any state on imports and 
exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the 
United States, and all such laws shall be subject 
to the revision and control of the Congress. No state 
shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any 
duty of tunnage, keep troops or ships of war in time 
of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with 
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another ttate, or with a foreign power, or engage in 
war,, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay. 

ARTICLE II. 

Sec. 1.-^1. The ezeeutire power shall be vested 
in a presidentof United States of America. -He shall 
hold his office during the term of ibur years, and, to«- 
gether with the vice president, chosen for the same 
term, be elected as follows : 

2. £ack state shall appoint, in such manner as the 
legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, 
equkl to the whole number ol senators and represent 
tatives to which the state may be entitled iu the Con* 

gress ; but no senator or representative, or person 
olding an office of trust or profit under the United 
States, shall be appointed an elector. 

[3. The electors shall meet in their respective states, 
and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at 
least shall not be an infaabicanX of, the same state 
with themselves. And they shall make a list of all 
the persons voted for, and of the number of votes for 
each; which list they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the 
United States, directed to the president of the sen* 
ate. The president of the senate shall, in the pre- 
sence of the senate, and house of representatives, open 
all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. 
The person having the greatest number of votes shall 
be the president, if such number be a maioritv of 
the whole number of electors appointed ; and if there 
be more than one who have such majority, and have 
an equal number of votes, then the nouse of repre- 
sentatives shall immediately choose, by bali6t, one of 
them for president ; and if no person have a majority, 
then, firom the five highest on the list, the said house 
shall, in like manner, choose the president. But in 
ehoosinff the president, the votes shall be taken by 
states, tne representation from each state having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose ahall .eonsistof a 
member or members from two thirds of the staes, 
and a majority of all the states shall be necessary to 
a choice. In every case, after the choice of tlie pres- 
ident, the person Mving the greatest number of vote? 
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ol the electors, shall be the vice president. Bot if 
there should remain two or more who have equal 
votes, the senate shall choose from them, by ballot, 
the vice president.]* 

4. The Congress may determine the time pfchoofi' 
]ng the electors, aiid the day on which theyBhall give 
their votes ; which day shall be the same^hrotj^oot 
the United States. 

5. No person, except a natural born' citizeOi 
or a citizen of the United States at the time m 
the adoption of this constitution, shall be elligibleto 
the office of president : neither shall any person be 
elligibie to that office, who shall not have attained to 
the age of thirty-five years, and been fourieeo years 

' a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the president from 
^ office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to dis^ 

charge the powers and duties of the said office, the 
same shall devolve on ttie vice president, and tins 
congress may, by law, provide ftir the case of remo- 
val, death, resignation^ or inability^ both of the 
president and vice president, declaring what oCcer 
shall then act as president, -and such officer, shall aet 
accordingly, until the disability be removed, or a 
president shall be elected. 

T. The president shall, at stated times, receive for 
his services a compensation, which shall neither be 
increased nor diminished during the period for which 
he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive 
within that period any other emolument from the 
United States, or any of them. 

8. Before he enters on the execution of his office, 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation : 

9. " I do solemnly swear, (or affirm), that I will 
faithfully execute the office of president of the United 
States, and will, to the best or my ability, preserve^ 
protect, and defend, the constitution of the United 
Statef." 

Sbc 2.— 1. The president shall be commander in 
chief of the army and navy of the .United States, 
and of the militia of the several states, when ca Ilea 

* Tbk article WM annuUecl by th« 12th ahicto vaOm 
Amendments* 
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^nto the Mtual senrioe of tht Unittd Stetet; ha nMsr 
require the opinioii in writing, of the iirinoiptl offieer 
ia emoh of the ezeeotive depertinenie, upon any lub- 
ject relntinff to the duties of their respective offices ; 
and he shall have power to grant reprieves and par- 
dons fort)ienoes against the United States, except 
in oeaes of ifflpeaohment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the senate, to make treaties, provided 
two thirds of the senators present concur : and he 
ehftU nominBte, and. bv and with the advice andcon- 
eent of the senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consufe, judges of the supreme 
court, and all other officers of the United States, 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise provi- 
ded for, and which shall be e8tablishedl>y law. But 
the congress may, by law, vest the sppointment of 
euch inferiori officers as they think proper, in the 
president alone, in the courts oi law, or in the heads 
of departments* 

3. The president shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of the 
senate, by granting commissions which shall expire 
at the end of their next session. 

Sbc 3. — I. He shall fVom time to time. ji:ive to 
Congress information of the state of the Union, and 
recommend to their consideration such measures aa 
he shall judge necessary and expedient: he may, on 
extraordinary occasions convene both houses, or ei- 
ther of them, and, in case of disagreement between 
them, with respect to the time of adIournmenL he 
may adjourn them to such time as he shall ^ink 
proper ; he shall receive ambassadors and other pub- 
lic ministers; he shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed; and shaU commission all the 
officers of the United States. 

Sac 4ir-l. The president, vjce president, and aU 
civil officers of the United States, shall be removed 
Aom office on impeachment ibr, and conviction oi^ 
tressont bribery, or other high crimes and misde- 
nieaaois. 

ARTIOLB in. 

Sgc l.-rl. The Judicial power of th0 United 

9 
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States shftU be vetted in ooe supreme court, and in 
each inferuir courts as the (ingress may, Vrotn time 
to time, ordain and establish. The judepeSy both of 
the supreme and inferior courts, > shall hold their 
offices duringr food behaviour; and shall, at stated 
times, receive tor their services a compensation ivhich 
shall not b^ diminished during their continuaaee ia 
office* 

Skc. % — I. Thef judicial i)ower shall extend to aO 
cases in law and equity, arising under this constitu- 
tion, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under their authori- 
ty ; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the 
United States shall he a party ; to controversies be- 
tween two or more states; between a state and citi- 
zens of another state ; between citizens of different 
states ; between citizens of the same state claiming 
lands under grants of different states ; and between a 
state, or liie citizens thereof, and foreign states^ citi- 
zens or subjects. 

2. In all cases affecting ambas8adors,*bther public 
ministers and consuls, and those in which a state shall 
be a party, the supreme court shall have original ju- 
risdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned, 
the supreme court shall have appellate jurisdiction, 
both as to law and fact, with such exceptions, ana 
under such regulations, as the congress shall make. 

3. The trial of all criines, except in cases of im- 

eeachment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall be 
eld in the state where the said crime shall have been 
committed ; but when not committed within any 
state, the trial shall be at such place or places as the 
congress may by law have directed. 

Sec. 3. — 1. Treason against the United States 
abali consist onlpr in levying war against them, or in 
adhering' to their enemies, giving them aid ana com- 
fort. No person shall be convicted of treason unless 
on the testimony of two witnessess to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court. 

2. The congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment oftreason ; but 'no attainder of treason 
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shaU iwork eortruptioa of blood, or forfeiture, except 
during the life of the person attaiated. 

ARTIOLB lY. 

Sac. 1.---1. Full faith and credit shall be given in 
each state to the public acts, records and judicial 
proceedings of every other state. And the congress 
may, by general laws, prescribe the manner in which 
such acts, records and proceedings, shall be proved » 
and the effect thereof. 

Sac. 2. — 1. The citizens of each stale shall be en- 
titled to all privileges and immunities ot citizens in 
the several states. 

2. A person charged in. any state with treason* 
felony, or other crime, who shsU flee from justice, 
and be found in another state, shall, on demand of the 
executive authority of the state from which he fled, 
be delivered up. to be removed to the state having 
jurisdiction oi the criine* 

3. No person held to service or labour in one stats', 
under the laws thereof, escaping Into another, shall, 
in consequence of any law or regulatidn therein, be 
discharged from such service or labour ; but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such ser- 
vice or labour may be due. 

Sac. 3. — 1. New states may be admitted by the 
congress into thia. Union ; but no new state shall.be 
formed or erected within the Jarisdiciioa of any oth- 
er state, nor any state be formed by the junction of 
two or more states, or parts ot atates, without the 
consent of the legislatures of the spates concerned, as 
well as of the congress. 

- 2* The congress shall have power to dispose oft 
and make all needful rules and'regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to the Urn- 
ted States; and nothing in this constitution shall be 
«o construed as to prejudice any claims of the United 
States, or of any particular state. 

Sac. 4.— 1. The United States shall guaranty to 
every state in this union, a republican form of gov- 
ernmsBt, and shall protect each of them against in- 
vasion ; and, on application of the legislature, or of 
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the eteeii^e, (wfaeii ^ femlttiire eaniidt be eoa^ 
irenedX against donMstic vimnee. 

ARTICZJB ▼. 

1. Tk% 60Die;f«88^ whenever two thirds oC both hon^ 
•es liiall deem it neMOSMryy afaall pfOjpoee ameiidiiiMli 
lo this cuDStitutioD } or od the appUeation of the leg- 
islatures of two thirdaofthe sererai states, shall caU 
a eODTeiKidn for (Sropostng ainendineiit& wbicli in 
either ease, shall be valid to all mtents and .purposes^ 
as part of this con8t]tution,when ratified by the legis- 
latores of three foorths of the several states, or by 
conventions in three fourths thereof, as the one or 
the other mode of ratification may be proposed fav 
the congress ; provided, that no amendment wlueb 
may be made p>rior to the year one thousand eMit 
liundred and ei^ht, shall in any manner allfect ras 
first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the fint 
article : and that no state, without its consent, abal 
be deprived of its equal suffrage in the senate. 

ARTICLE VI. 

1. All debtfiT contracted, and engagements entered 
into, before the adoption of this constitution, shall be 
as valid against the United States under this consti- 
tution, as under the confederation. 

2. This Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, und^ 
^e authority of the United States, shall be the so- 
premelaw of the land ; and the judges in every stale 
shall be bound thereby ; any thing in the coustitutioA 
or laws of any state to the contrary notwithsfandiog. 

3. The senators and representatives before men* 
•tioned, i^nd the memtMrs of the severs] state legisla- 
tures, and all executive and judicial officers, both of 
the United States, and of the several states, shall be 
bound by oath or affirmation to support this consti- 
ttttlon ; but no regions test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office or public trust tind^ 
the United States. 

ARTICLE TH. 

1. The ratificaton of the conventions of niiie states 
ahatl be sufficient for the establishment of this constl- 
tution between the states so ratifying the same. 
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Done in convention b/ the nnanimoue oonsent of 
the states present, the seventeenth day of September. 
m the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
?? .. «J«^^y-«even^, wid. oT the independence of the 
United States oi Amcncat the twelfth. 



[Congress at their first session under the Constitu- 
tion, held in the city of New York, in 1789, proposed 
to the legislatures of the several states, twehre amend- 
ments, ten of which only were adopted. They are 
the' first ten of the following amendments ; and they 
were ratified by three fourths, the cdnstitutional 
number of the states, on the isth of December, 1791. 
The 11th amendment was proppse4 at the first ses- 
sion of the third congress, and was declared in a 
message from the president of the United Sutes 
to both houses of congress, dated theSthof January, 
1796, to have been adopted by the constitutional 
number of states. 'The 12th amendment which was 
proposed at the first session of the eighth congress, 
was adppted by the constitutional number of states ia 
the year lQe4i iaccording to a public notice by the 
secretary of state dated the 25th of September 1804.] 

AMENDMENTS 

To the Constitution of the United States, ratified ac- 
cordinff to the provisions of th(B ^fth artjde of the 
foregoing Constitution. 

Art. u Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press; or the right of the people peacenbly to 
assemble, and to petition the government fbx a re- 
press of grjeyanpes. 

Aet. 2. A well regulated militia being necesary to 
the security of a free state, the right of the people to 
(ceepand bear arms shall not be infringed. 

9*. 
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Ar^. 3. No Boldief shall, in time of peace, be quar- 
tered in any hous6 wiihout the consent of the owner: 
nor in time of war, but in it manner to be prescribed 
by law. 

Art. 4. The ri£:ht of the people to be secured in 
their^ persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches ana seizures, shall not be vio« 
lated ; and no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported br oath or affirmation, and partio* 
ularly describing tne place to be searched) and the 
persons or things to be seized. 

Art. 5. No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a pres 
aentment or indictment of a grand jurv, except 
in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or 
in the militia when in actual service, in time of war 
or public danger ; nor shall any person be aubjeet 
for the same ofienoe to be twice pUt in jeopardy of 
lif^ or limb ; nor shall be compelled, in any criminal 
case, to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of 
law ; nor shall private property be taken for public 
use, without Just compensation. 

Art. 6. In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjo^ the right to a speedy and public trial, by 
an impartial jury of the state and district wherein tbs 
crime shall have been committed, which district ahdl 
have been previously ascertaineu bv law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause or t}te accusation; 
to be confronted with thei witnessss against him ; to 
have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favour; and to have the assistance of counsel br 
his defence. 

Art. 7. In suits at common law, where the raloe 
in controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, thd tMX 
of trial by a Jury shall be preserved; and no net 
tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-estamined in any 
court of the United states, than according to the rules 
of^the common law. 

Art. 8. Excessive bail shall not be tequif^d, noi* 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual piiit- 
ishmeotS' inflicted. 

^ Art. 9. The e&umeratioki iii the cdnstitution ti 
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certain rkhts, shall not be construed to deny or dis* 
parai^e others retained by the people. 

A&T. 10. The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the states, are reserved to the states respectively, or 
to the people. 

Art. 11. The judicial power of the United States 
shall not be construed to extend to any suit in law or 
equity, commenced or prosecuted against one ol the 
United States by citizens of another state, or by citi- 
zena or subjects of any foreign state. 

Abt. 12. -^l. The electors shall meet intheir respec- 
tive states, and vote by ballot for president and vice 
president, one oi whom, at least shall not be an in- 
habitant of the same state with themselves ; the/ 
shall name in their ballots the person voted for as 
president, and in distinct ballols the person voted for 
as vice president ; and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as president, and of all per*- 
sons voted for as vice president, and of the numbet 
ol votes for each, which lists they shall sign and oei^ 
tify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the president 
of the senate ; the president of the senate shall, in the 
presence of the senate and house of representatives, 
open all the certiflbates, and the votes shall then be 
counted i the person having the greatest number of 
votes for president, shall" be the president, if soeh 
number be a ouijoritv qf the whole number of elect- 
ors appointed ; and it no person have such major! ty, 
then from the persons having the highest numbers, 
not exceeding three, on the list of those voted lor as 
president, the house of representatives shall choose 
mmediatelyi by ballot^ the president. But in choos- 
ing the president, the votes shall be taken by states, 
the representation from each state haTingone vote ; 
a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member 
or members from two thirds of the states, and a ma- 
jority of all the states shall be necessary to a choice. 
And if the house of representatives shall not choose 
a president whenever the right of ehoioe shall de- 
volve upon them, before the 4th day of March next 
following, then the vice president shall act as i^resi- 
dent, as m the ease of the death or other constitu- 
. tiooai diiibili^ of tbi piesidcspt, 
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2. The person haviDg the greatest number of Totai 
as vice president, BtiaUl)e the vice president, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of elec* 
tors appointed ; and if no person have a majority, 

,Uien from the two highest numbers on the list, the 
senate shall choose the vice president; a quorum 
for the purpose shall consist of two thirds of the whole 
number of senators, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary to a choice. 

3. But no person constitutional! j^ inelligible to the 
office of president, shall be eligible to that of vice 
president of the United States. 

Art. 13. If any citizen ol the United States shall 
accept, claim, receive, or retain any title of nobility 
or honour; or shall, without the^x>n8ent of congress, 
accept and retain any present, pension, office, or 
emolument of any kind whatever, from any emperor, 
king, prince, or foreign power, such person sh^ll 
cease to be a citizen of the United States, and shall 
be incapable of holding any office of triist or profit 
under them, or either of them. 
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Our commonwealth possesses no richer treasure 

than the iair faipe of her children. In the revolutions 

of empires, the present institutions of our land may 

perish, and new ones, perhaps more perfect, may 

arise ; but the glory.of^our national existence cannot 

pass away, so long as the names of those who, in it, 

enlarged the boundaries of knowledge, gave tone to 

its morals, framed its laws, or fought its battles, are 

remembered with gratitude. The men who stamp 

the impressions of their genius or their virtues on 

their own times, influence also those which follow, 

and they become the benefactors of after ages and of 

remote nations. Of such the memorials should be 

carefully collected and preserved ; andiAmericans, 

above all others, owe it to their country and the 

world to perpetuate such records, while it is possible 

to separate truth from fiction, in all that relates to 

those Wh6 laid the foundation of the republic— who 

have sustained* it by their wisdom, or adorned it by 

their talents. It should be constantly borne in mind 

that our country stands conspicuous among tiationa, 

as a fair daughter amidst a family oi elder sons ; that 

as a nation it haa passed through no age of fabulous 

obscurity, nor useless yearn of feeble inlkncy, but 

stepped forth at maturity, in the panoply of war, like 

Minerva from the brain of Jove; In its biatory there 

is no blank ; it is full of striking ii^cidentSi of original 
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theories, aird of bold experiments. *In its govern^ 
ment it has exhibited, and is still demoAStrationg^ to 
the world, under new ^nd peculiar aspects, the abii« 
ity of men to rule themselves, and to protect their 
own rights without injury, to the rights of others. 
The men whose names are inscribed with hoQour on 
the pages of American history, were fitted to the times 
and the occasions which called .them forth ; they 
were men of iron nerves and fearless hearts, of deva- 
ted action and incorruptible integrity, of splendid ta- 
lents and practical common sense ; who lived for the 
glory of their country and the happiness of their race. 
Oi these, there is one " first in the hearts of his coun«* 
trymen;" as 

" The first 
In every. public duty 



Conspicuous like an oak of healthiest bough, ^ 

Deep rooted in his country's love he stood.** 

Pollock. 

George Washington was born at Bride's Creek, 
Westmoreland county, Virginia, on the 2^2d of Feb- 
ruary, 1732. Before he was ten years old, he was 
deprived ol the guidance and exanipie of an excellent 
father; but the judicious economy and prudent af- 
lection of his remaining parent pi'ovided for him in- 
struction in the useful branches of knowledge, and 
above all, she trained him to a love of truth, and 
successfully' cultivated that high moral sense which 
characterized his actions from his youth. There is 
no doubt that to the careful culture bestowed by his 
affectionate mother, the goodness and greatness of 
Washington are to be ascribed. And we will here 
call the attention of the reader to the fact^ which 
bears honorable testimony to the female character, 
that a large proportion of the distinguished men 
whose names adorn the history of our country, were 
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left to the care of their widowed mothers at a very 
early age. 

** This tells to mothers what a holy chArfe 
U thein,^with what a kingly power their love 
Might rule the fouatain of the new born mind— 
Waras them to wake at early dawn, and sow 
Good sead before the world doth sow its tares." 

At the age of fiAeen, Washington received the 
appointment of midshipman in the British navy, but 
surrendered it at the earnest desire o\ his mother ; 
he'aflerwards practised the profession of a surveyor^ 
and when nineteen, he held, for a short time, the ap- 
pointment of adjutant general, with the rank of ma- 
jor, in the forces of the colony. 

In 1753 the French began to execute a project they 
had some time meditated, which was, to connect their 
Canadian possessions with Louisiana, by a line of 
posts from the lakes to the mouth of the Ohio. They 
marched a force into the country, and erected a fort 
on the Alleghany river ; but these measures being 
regarded as encroachments on the rights of Great 
Britain, the lieutenant governor of Virginia, Dinwid- 
dle, determined to require their withdrawal, and se- 
lected Washington for the performance of the haz&r* 
dous enterprise of traversing the wilderness and 
making the demand. This journey was performed 
in the depth of winter. On his route he examined 
the country, noted the strongest military positions, 
secured the friendship of the Indian tribes, and made 
himself acquainted with the force and designs of the 
French. On his return he presented a journal of his 
progress and observations as part of his report, 
which, being published and extensively circulated, 
was read with interest in all the colonies, and gave 
him a prominent place in the regard of the public. 

As the French were determined to hold the couns 
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try west of the mountains, the kgisktvre ol Virgiais 
began to take measures for the^ maintenance of the 
British claim. Theya'ccbrdiogly raised a regi- 
ment, and appointed Washington lieutenant colonel 
Early in the spring, he marched with two companies 
in advance to the Great 'Meadows, where he learned 
fronvsome friendly Indians, that the French had at- 
tacked and dispersed a party of workmen who were 
erecting a fort on the south easternbranch of the 
Ohio, and were themselves building a fortification at 
the confluenee of the Alleghany and Monongahela, 
and that a detachment were on their march towards 
him, apparently with hostile intentions ; these he 
surrounded in their encampment at night, and at. 
break of day his troops, afler delivering one fire, 
which killed the French commander, captured the 
whole party, except one man. Being joined soon 
after by the residue of the regiment, and a few other 
troops, making an aggregate of somewhat less than 
four hundred men, they erected a small stockade k>rt; 
here he was attacked by twelve hundred French and 
Indians, and afler a brave resistance from ten in the 
morning until night, he capitulated. The assembly 
of Virginia voted their thanks for the gallantry and 
good conduct displayed on this occasion. 

In the winter of 1754^ orders were received from 
England, that officers of the royal troops should take 
rank over provincial officers of the some grade, with- 
out regard to seniority; on'this, Washington resigned 
his commission with indignation, and withdrew to 
Mount Vernon. From this retirement he was 
tempted by an invitationjrom General Braddoek, to 
serve as a volunteer aid-de-camp in the campaign of 
1755. The experience and advice of Washington 
might have been peculiarly valuable to the genera^ 
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had he known its worth ; but that officer, unuaed to 
the march ot an army through the wildernees, re- 
fused to dispense with a cumbrous attiraili or to adapt 
his mede oi warfare to the state of the country ; the 
consequence was, his army was defeated, and he 
lost his life. Notwithstanding the unfortunate result 
of the expedition, the bravery and admirable conduct 
of Washington, in covering the, retreat of the army, 
received the commendation of the wounded general, 
and led to his appointment as commander-in-ehief of 
all the Virginia forces. Nearly three years, with less 
than one thousand provincial troops, aided occasion- 
ally by militia, he was expected to protect a frontier 
of near four hundred miles in extent; but his force 
was inadequate to the duty required, and the dis- 
tressed inhabitants of the frontiers either fled or fell 
before the savage foe, until the Blue ridge became 
the boundary of settlement. In the expedition 
against Fort dii Quesne, in 1758, he served under 
General Forbes ; and after a succession of arduous 
duties, when the country was relieved from imme- 
diate danger, he resigned his commission, to the 
great regret of the officers of the army, both Bftttslr 
and provincial. They who had seen service with 
him in the wilderness, knew the value of his expe- 
rience and prudent counsels, and although it had been 
too humiliating to the pride of those who had gath- 
ered laurels in the fields of Europe to follow the ad- - 
vice ofa provincial officer, yet in the judgment of 
his countrymen, he retired v^th an increased military 
reputation. 

From the fields ol his early fame, he turned his at* 
tention to the peaceful pursuits of agriculture, and the 
enjoyment of domestic life. Having inherited from 

his brother the Mount Vernoa estate, he took pop* 

10 
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9essidn of it, and married Mrs. Qustis, of VirgioiSf 
widow of Col- Custis, whose maiden name was Dan* 
bridge ; a lady of high aceompHshinenta and penKmal 
beauty. The ensumg fifteen years were chiefif 
passed on the banks of the Potomac, in the improving 
of his estate, occasionally exercising the f unctiims of 
a justice of the peace, or of a^ representative in the 
provincial legislature, until the general congress first 
assembled in Philadelphia. .Like the years of early 
life, we must pass too hastily forward to more mo* 
mentous scenes to note the progess of this period 
more particularly. 

Although Virginia had had her share of vexations 
which had, at intervals, agitated the colony nearly a 
century, all had been forgotten on the approach of 
hostile feet ; British and provincial bldod had flowed 
together on the same field in the common cause, and 
by the union of American and British valour, ov^ 
the whole oouotry, from the ocean to the nortl^m 
lakes, the union flag of Britain waved triumphantly. 
.Peace and security brought joy and harmony to the 
people ; and had the authority of the mother country 
■fldilildLAiJiheral construction from its, rulers, it is 
probable.that the love and allegiAnee of the cotonieta 
might have been confirmed; but a spirit of domloa* 
tioa prevailed, and was resisted .; power was applied 
to enforce obedience, but it only aggravated the evil 
by embittering the spirits of a people, who felt them* 
selves to be no longer children, and that as such they 
were not regarded. The j[>rincip1e contended for by 
the parliament was, the absolute ^* power and right 
of Great Britain to bind the colonies in all eases 
whatsoever." Virginia was not less ready than the 
other colonies to contest that right, and the boose of 
burgesses ideelared, that " no power on earth has a 
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right to impose taxes on the people, or take the 
smallest portion of their property, without their con- 
sent, griven by their representatives in parliament." 
The parties were thus at issue, and the roost zealous 
^icertions were made to defend ** th^ Amerioav 

When the first intellig^enee of ^ the Boston port 
bill" was received in Virginia, the legislature, which 
was then in session, entered a solemn protest against 
it on their journal, and appointed the first of June, 
1774, the day on which it was to go into operation, 
as a day of fasting and prayeh That day, indeed, 
throughout the country, was a day of humiliation 
and mourning. Whilst engaged in these proceedings, 
they were hastily summoned by the governor ta the 
couneil chamber, and suddenly dissolved. The 
next day, the.28th of May, 1^74, the members met, 
and recommended the appointing of deputies from 
the several colonies to meet in congress to deliberate 
OB the measures which the genera] intierests required. 
Deputies were accordingly appointed, and congress 
assembled in Philadelphia on the ensuing 4th of 
September. One of these deputies was George.Wash- 
ington. The conspicuous part he bad borne in the 
late wars, had indicated him as the most competent 
person to be placed at the head of the independent 
companies formed in Virginia, and wheta he took his 
seat in the general congress he was regarded as the 
^Mier of Jimericm, He was Appointed on all com* 
mittees in which military knowledge was requisite, 
and when it was determined to appoint a eomman'^ 
der'in chief, he was unanimously ehnsen. He ac* 
«epted the appointment with great difiidence, and 
declined all compensation beyond the payment of 
ilia expenses. 
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He proceeded to Cambridge, near Boston, withom 
delay, and entered on the arduous duties of his station 
about the Ist of July, 1776^ At this tune the British 
army, under Greneral Howe, was entrenched in two 
divisions, at Roxbury Neck and Bunker Hill : the 
Americans were encamped on the numerous hills 
around Boston, their right extending towards Dor- 
chester, their left covered by the Med ford river. 
The commander-in*chief found himsell at the head 
of about fourteen thousand five hundred .men, va- 
riously armed, without cannon^ with few bayonets, 
and but a small supply of powder ; the officers, with 
few exceptions, without experience, and the soldiers 
without discipline. All these defects were to be rem- 
edied before offensive operations could commence. 
The emergency required all the firmness, industryj 
and perseverance of Washiogton : and although he 
was indefatigable in his exertions, the organization 
of the army and the collecting of muniticuDS occupied 
the remainder of the summer and the following au- 
tumn. 

In the mean time the British army was closely 
blockaded in Boston, and although it suffered much 
lor supplies, remained inactive. Towards the close 
of the year a new subject of anxiety arose ; the time 
of service of the troops would expire with the year, 
and the army was to be replaced by another, in the 
presence ot a disciplined enemy. To raise another 
army, even for one year's seFvice, was attended with 
many difficulties^ The enthusisati^ ardor which had 
brought the first force into the field had abated ; the 
recollections of home had revived BVttei visions ol 
domestic comfort,- and the wish to revisit relatives 
and friends oflen prevailed over a sense of duty. An 
the year declined the army gradually melted away» 
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«iid at the beffinninflr of 1776 the new enUstmenta 
aoaroely equalled the number of the Brkish troops in 
Boston. Stiil, the /public, themselves deceived as 
weU as the enemy by the exaggerated representa* 
lions of Washington's ofiensiVe means, were impa« 
tiently looking for active measures. The commander 
was not insensible to the effects of'his apparent in- 
activity on the public mind, but it would hav^ been 
rtiin to have explained tiie cause. He was deter- 
mined to expel the enemy from Boston as soon as a 
favorable opportunity should present, and his views 
being known to congress, that body authorized him 
to make an attack " in any way he might think ex- 
pedient, notwithstanding the town and property in it 
might be thereby destroyed." The general assured 
congress that an attempt would be made the first 
moment he should perceive a probability of success, 
and prayed them to believe that circumstiinees, not 
inclination on his part, occasioned the delay. " It ia 
not," said he, *' in the pagei of history to furnish a 
case like ours. To maintain a post within musket 
shot of the enemy fbr six months together without 
ammunition ; and at the same time, to disband one ar^ 
my and recruit another within that distance ol twenty 
odd British regiments, ia more than, probably, was 
ever attempted. But if we succeed as well in the 
latter, as we have hitherto done in the former, I shall 
think it the most fortunate eveht in my whole life!" 
About the middle of February the general summoned 
a council, and submitted the subjeotof attacking the 
enemy in Boston J)y marching over the ice, which 
was then firm enough to bear the troops, but they 
gave, with regret, nearly an unanimous opinion 
against it. At length, af\er having received a small 
additional supply of powder, he determiilied to fonify 
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Dorchester heights^ which would compel the enemy 
to fight or abandon the town. He.detached a sufficient 
force in the night of the 4th ofMareh to take possesr 
sion ; beipre odorning the breastwork was formed and 
the cannon mounted. When the morning light re* 
vealed the new jntrenohment to the British, they 
opened a fire upon it, which was promptly returned ; 
Lord Percy was then ordered, with about three thou- 
sand men; to dislodge the Americans ; but they were 
delayed by a storm until the works were so strength- 
ed that it was deemed advisabie to let them alone. 
General Howe then prepared to evacuate Boston ; 
and Washington, confidently believing that New 
York would be the next point of attack,<detached a 
part of the army towards that place, whilst be cQn« 
tinned to make approaches towards Boston with the 
remaining trpop^. The British evacuated the town 
on the 17th of March, and in a few days left the 
harbor. Washington, with the main body of his ar- 
my, arrived in New York on the 14th of April, and 
pressed forward the defences of the city. Many of 
the inhabitants of New York were disaffected to the 
American cause^ and to add to the embarrassments 
the commander already experienced, a part of his 
own guard was seduced to seize his person and. de- 
liver hitn to the enemy, but the plot being discovered^ 
some oi the conspirators were executed. 

Early in July the British army landed on Staten 
Island, eight miles below the city of New York, where 
they remained about three weeks, and received large • 
reinforcements of German troops* ^hey then passed 
over the Narrows toXong Island, and pushed their 
detachments across the country through Fiatlands 
towards the sound. These, being opposed by a di- 
vision under Generals 3ttUivan and Lord Stirling* a 
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severe conlest ensued, but the -British rii^t having 
outflanked the left of the Ameriosns, the latter suf- 
fered a total defeat, and took shelter within the lines 
at Brooklyn, which the enemy immediately invested 
and pre)>ared to assault, believing them to be more 
formidable than they really were. Washington had 
seen the latter partof this battle, and unwilling to 
hazard the loss of that whole division, he determined 
to withdraw it. This he effected in the night af\er 
the battle with such secresy and despatch, that the 
enemy were first aware oi their retreat, when they 
perceived the rear guard crossing the £a8t river in 
the morning. From the commencement of the ac- 
tion on the 27th, until the last boatleA Brooklyn on 
the morning of the 29th, Washington was without 
rest or sleep ; and was most of the time on horse- 
back. The British army were within musket shot 
of the lines, yet such was the silence and order pre- 
served, that nine thousand men, with their arms and 
ammunition, and most of the provisions* and cannon, 
were conveyed across a river half a mile broad, with- 
out confusbn or interruptbn. The skilful execution 
of this masterly retreat has been extolled by all wri- 
ters on the subject. It now became necessary to 
evacuate New York; and afler a short stand at 
Kingsbridge, the American army took a position at 
Whiteplains. Here a battle was fought which was 
not decisive ; and while General Howe was viraiting 
for a reinforoement, Washington took another posi- 
tioDi which the British commander considered too 
strong to be attempted, and,^ afler endeavoring in 
vain to draw on an engagement on more favorable 
terms, he changed his plan of operations, marched 
down the Hudson, and captured fort Washiogtoni 
on York Iiiajidi making abput two tboiiiand priMi- 
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era* This wm a aeriifelw blow to the American cnae, 
ftfid rendered an immediate retreat acroaa the river 
imperative. Lord Cornwallia, with a larc^e forces 
followed 80 elose in the rear of the feeble remiuint of 
an army wfaicli accompanied Washington into Nei? 
Jersey, that Fort Lee, on that side of the river«^ was 
hastily abandoned, and with it nearly all the artillery 
and bagrgage. 

It was now late in November ; most of the New 
England militia had returned home, their term of 
service having expired ; on the 1st of December the 
Maryland and Jersey levies avails themselves of the 
same right at Brunswick, even while the enemy were 
in sight ; the loss of their baggage, sickness, and fa- 
tigue j^endered them impatient, and for a time over- 
came every other consideration. The continental 
troops, wasted daily by ^sease and desertion, untU 
the grand army, on which hung the destinies of this 
continent, was reduced to three thousand men, witbs 
out tents or camp equipage, half naked and bare- 
footed, disheartened by misfortunes, and even hope 
afar ofil The spirit of the commander, sustained by 
the resolution and firmness of his officers, carried him 
through this scene of sufiering with a countenance of 
cshn self-possession, which saved the army from im- 
mediate dissohition. On the 8th of December he 
crossed the Delaware, and secured all the boats to 
prevent the passage of the enemy. The Biitish army 
e^itered Trenton as the last boat of the Americans 
lefl it There General Howe abandoned the pursoh 
utffil the ic^e should bridge the river; meanwhile he 
cantoned hid army in detachments in the towns aloog 
the left baoik of the Bdawaiv, Md at Trenton and 
New Brunswick. Waabingtonj whikrt gatherinff 
•iMt^th by tiailing i» the distant dilrlsions and vbi* 
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unteers, with seeret exultation watched the detached 
corps of the British and Hessians, and he concerted 
with Generals Cadwallader and Irving, a simultane- 
ous attack on three of them. ' That which was con-, 
ducted by the cornmander-in-chief was alone success*^ 
ful. His troops began to cross the Delaware a few 
miles above Trenton, about dusk on the 25th of De- 
cember, when It was believed the enemy would be 
enjoying the festive Anniversary in confidence of 
aaiety. The night was dark and very cold, and 
the passage was so retarded by a high wind, a 
awiA current and masses of floating ice, that it was 
ibur o'clock in the morning before they could be 
formed on the Jersey shore. The attack was made 
in two columns about daybreak ; a violent snow 
storm driving directly in the faces of the assailants at 
the time. The enemy made a momentary show of 
resistance by a wild and ilNirected fire from their 
quarters, and attempted to form on the main street, 
which was prevented by the fire of six pieces of ar- 
tillery* " When Forrest's battery was opened," says 
General Wilkinson, ^*: the general kept on the lefl^ 
and advansing with it, giving objects of direction to 
bis fire ; his position was aA exposed one, and he was 
frequently entreated to fall back, of which he took 
no notice ; he had turned the guns on the retreating 
enemy, when to an order for the. discharge of oannis- 
ter. Captain Forrest observed— * Sir, they have 
struck.' i Struck !' replied the general. ' Yes,' said 
Forrest, ' their colours are down.' •So they ar6,' 
observed the chief, and galloped towards them." A 
troop of British dragoons, and about five hundred 
infantry, fled down the river. The main body, afler 
endeavoring to escape by the right towards Prince* 
ton, surrendered on a summoiis from the general. 
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The killied and wounded oi the Americans amouBted 
to only ten. The Hesttan eolonel^ Rah), with m 
other officers and ahout forty men, were killed, and 
twenty^three officers and nearly one thouBandi men, 
made priaoners, with their arms and accoutrements, 
cannon, &c., all which were safely conveyed acroM 
the Delaware. 

This achievement changed the aspect of the war, 
raised the despoDding spirits of the peo(^e, and in- 
spired the army with renewed seal The prisoneif 
having heen disposed of, Washington returbed to 
Trenton. QornwalUs, with an army whose strength 
gave him a confidence of victory, approached on the 
afUmpon of the 2d of January, 1777, and was met 
with firmness by detachments of Americans who 
disputed his approach with great gallantry, hot 
whose only object was to wear away the day with- 
out the risk of a general engagement. Night at 
length suspended the fight, while the hoatilq amnes 
were separated only by the narrow stream over 
which the last detachment of Americans htfd been 
forced. The watch fires were lighted, guards doob- 
led, a fatigue party set to work on an entrenchmeat 
within hearing of the enemy's sentinels, and every 
appearance kept up of a determination to alnde the 
result of a battle on the morrow : but at nudnigbt^ 
Washington moved his little, army, by an indirect 
route, towards Princeton, where was posted a large 
detachment of British troops. This maateuvre was 
not discovered by the enemy until morning, when 
the firing at Princeton announced that the American 
army was nine miles in their rear, and their maga*^ 
zines at Brunswick in danger of destruction. Eariy 
on the morning of the 3d, the advance of the Amen* 
can army encountered the seventeenth British regi« 
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xnent near Princeton, and after a short action, gave 
way; Washington now formed his troops into a 
' alose column, and placing himself at their head, he 
led them into action. The struggle was short, but 
fierce and obstinate. The seventeenth regiment was 
nearly annihilated; two other British regiments 
threw themselves into the college, which they soon 
abandoned, and made a precipitate retreat towards 
Brunswick with very little loss. They were followed 
as far as Kingston, and it was the desire of every 
officer to strike at the enemy's post, at New Brutis^ 
wick ; but the men were too much exhausted by 
hunger, c6}d, and fatigue, to warrant the attempt ; 
besides which, the enemy from Trenton were ex^ 
changing shot with the rear guard. The army was, 
therefore, conducted by the way of Rocky HilJ and 
Somerville, to Morristown, where they went into 
winter quarters. Here, with never more, but often 
less than one thousand regulars, and about two thou- 
sand militia, Washington kept ihe enemy in check, 
although they occupied their line of posts from 
Brunswick to New York with twenty-^ve thousand 
men. 

Bat the spirit of the citizens of New Jersey was 
now roused to exertion, not only by the successes of 
their countrymen, but also by the insults, injuries, 
and cruelty of the foe, particularly the Hessian troops, 
who had overrun the middle counties of that state. 
Taught by the bitter experience of the ** protection'' 
a£R)rded 'by that licentious soldiery, the militia of* 
New Jersey watched every tipportunity to strike the 
enemy wherever their foraging or reconnoitering par* 
ties appeared, and their frequent success greatly 
r relieved the commander-in-chief, who again had to 
encounter the evils arising fVom short enlistments. 
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He had often remonstrated with congress as^inst 
the practice of engaging men for a single year, but 
the prejudices of (he country against a standing 
army were difficult to overcome. Relying, however, 
on the integrity and wisdom of the commander, he 
was, two days after the battle of Trenton, invested 
with full powers to raise sixteen battallions of infantry, 
three thousand cavalry, three regiments of artillery, 
and a corps of engineers ; to establish their pay, form 
magazines, appoint and displace officers, under the 
rank of brigadier-generals, at his pleasure ; and to 
take whatever he might want, wherever he might be, 
for the use of the army ; in short, so far as the army 
was concerned, his powers were almost dictatorial 
for the period of six months. 

After the British forces had obtained possesaion of 
New York, their next object had been Philadelphia ; 
in this they had been hitherto effectually bafiled. In 
the spring of 1777 the attempt was renewed, but all 
their manoeuvres to draw the American army from 
their advautageoiis position in the hills were ioefTeCi* 
tual, and after some trials of skill between the hostile 
commanders, the British resorted to their ships. 
They embarked from New York in July, and enter- 
ing the Chesapeake, landed at the head of Elk on 
the 25 th of August, and marched towards Fhiladel* 
phia: At the Brandywine, Washington opposed 
their progress on the 10th of September, but was 
compelled to retire with considerable loss. On the 
sixteenth, h^ once more determined to risk an ens 
gagement to save Philadelphia, but a storm of unu- 
sual violence obliged him to retire. On the twenty- 
fifth of the same month, the British general took 
X)OSsession of Philadelphia, and soon after formed an 
encampment at Germantown, The British forces 
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IseiDg concentrated in Philadelphia, and their ships, 
«fter some e^allant resistance, having obtained com- 
raandofthe Delaware, Washington took a strong 
position at White Marsha Sir William Howe, al- 
though in command of a vastly superior force, found 
himselPso much reBtricted by the proximity of the 
American army, which shut him out from a rich, and, 
to him, necessary country for supplies, that he march- 
ed out to attack it, hoping to take it by surprise, but 
he was foiled in his attempt, and returned to Phila- 
delphia. Determined to defend the country from 
depredation, Washington selected Valley Forge for 
winter quarters. Here, while the foe were luxuria- 
ting in the comfortable quarters of a populous and 
wealthy city, the Americans were sheltered in huts of 
their own fabrication, and frequently suffered the ex- 
tremity of want. Tiie commissary's department — " 
imperfectly organized for want of experience — had 
given cause /or frequent complaints; congress, by 
endeavouring to apply a remedy, increased the dis- 
tress of the troops, so that very frequently their 
movements were prevented, and the plans of the 
commander consequently embarrassed. He frequent- 
ly and earnestly remonstrated ; but the evil was not, 
and, indeed, could not be immediately obviated, with- 
out causing much distress in other quarters. Con- 
gress authorized the seizure of provisions within 
seventy miles oi head quarters, and although "Wash- 
ington was compelled by the necessities of his army 
to avail himself of the authority, he exercised it with 
40 much reluctance and forbearance, that the wanta 
of the troops were scarcely satisfied, and congresa 
appeared as much dissatisfied with hiis lenity td the 
people, as the inhabitants were by what they coosi^- 

crea a r|goroua exercise of power. A^ this tinw a 

• • • " I'l ■ 
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parly was U)rmed in congress^ to remove the com- 
fnancfer- in- chief; a few officers of the. army eDCOur- 
aged the disconteots, by comparing the services oi 
Washington with those of GeneralGates,— forgetting 
in their zeal, the fact, that the one had repeatedFy 
fought a superior force, and that the other, though a 
conqu^roi*, had gained his laurels with an army, reg- 
ulars and militia, of nearly three times the numer- 
ical strength of his opponents. The legisfeture erf 
Pennsylvania, loo, added iheir voice to the disisen- 
tion, by remonstrating against the army removing 
into winter quarters. But the machinations of fac- 
tion were vain. The commander possessed the con- 
fidence of the country, and was bejoved^by the army; 
and even the troops who had served under General 
Gates, expressed their indignation at the idea of a 
change. The only effect produced in the country, 
was a universal excitement of resentment against 
those who were believed to be inimical to the chief. 
Whilst these combinations of intrigue and ambitfon 
were progressing, the sufferings of the army were 
not ^meliorated, and they at length drew from the 
commander a communication to congress of unpre- 
cedented plainness and energy. He stated his con- 
viction that unliess some great change took place in 
the commissary's department, the army would inev- 
itably be reduced to starvation or dissolution — that 
there was not in the camp a singTe' head of cattfe to 
be slaughtered, and not more than twenty-five barrels 
of flour, nor could the commissary tell when any 
imi^ht beexpected ; and, that three or four days of 
bad weather would prove their destruction — that 
there were near three thousand men in canip unfit 
ibr duty, because they were barefooted and Other- 
Vise naked, besides tho«^ confined in the hoepitA 
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it home to those who had ' peinoAstrated agaifist hit 
going. Into winter quarters^ that. they knew the drt 
kedness of the troops from ocular demonatration. 
** I can assure ^hose gentlemen, s^ id he,.^' that itt^, 
mucheasjer and less distressing to draw remoostrap- 
<^es in a comfortable rc^bmj by a good fireside, than to 
occupy a cold bleak bill, and sleep under, irost and 
800 w without clothes or blankets ; bowever, althougK 
they seem to have little feeling for the. naked and 
distressed soldiers, T feel superabundantly for ihem, 
and from my soul pity those miseries which it is not' 
in my power either to relieve or prevent." 

The exertions which were made by congress and 
the state governmeptSf at length afiorded/relief,,* but 
in the mean time the army w.as supported only by the 
impressments of its detachments. 

As the spring a pproaahed unweai*led diUgenee was 
used to prepare for the ensuing campqign.^ The 
troops received Instruction from the Baron Steuben, 
a Prussian ofHci^r of great meri^ an4 every possible 
effort was made to establish order, regularity^ and 
discipline- Early in May^ 1778, the intelligei^ce was 
received* that France hai recognised the indepen- 
dence ot the United States by treaty, and the addn 
tional iniormatioQ^ that although war between 
France and Great Britain had not been formally dc: 
dared, it'^ad commenced in fkcL It was soon 
after known that a naval force, which had been pre* 
paring in the French porta in anticipation of this 
event, was to act on the , American water^« , This 
rendered Philade^hia an unsafe position to the ^ri** 
tish army, and Sir Henry Clinton, who about this 
time assumed the commandi made immediate pre-' 
. paration to evacuati? it . .. ... 
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He' crossed (he Delaware on the tsth 6f June, simI 
•lowly retired through New Jersey. Washin^oit 
put his army in motioiiy and crossed the river a few 
miles aboye, and advanced on 9 Nne parallel to his 
adversary, with whom he wa» earnestly desirous to 
close* but in this he was opposed by the a^dvice of 
his general officers ; when, however, the enemy 
reached Monmouth court house, the spirit of eftier-^ 
prise,'^ which had been so long restrained, determined 
him not to let the opportunity pass of once more 
striking: at the foe. He accordingly took measures 
to draw on an engagement, and the battle of Moi|- 
mouth was fought on the 28th of June. After a 
keenly contested action, both armies, overpowered- 
by fatigue and the excessive heat of the day, su8>- 
pended the combat on the approach of evening, as 
by mutual consent. Washington, wrapped in his 
eloat, lay. that night on the Seld in the midst of his 
soldiers, ready to renew the battle in the morning ; 
but the enemy, under cover of the night, retired in 
silence, leaving tWo hundred and fbrty-nine of their 
dead on the field. The Briiish army embarked at 
Sandy Hobk,'apd sailed to New York, and the Amer- 
icans Once more took a position on the banks of the 
Hudson. 

. Fromi this period until the summer of 1780, Wash- 
ington was not present at any ol the active opera- 
tions of the war— these being chiefly conducted in 
the states south of the Chesapeake; in the mean 
time, " the" wretched policy of short enlistments'' laid 
him under the disadvantage of raising a new army 
every year, under circumstances of* difficulty con- 
stantly increasing, until it had become attnost impos- 
ible to raise one at all.' The alliance with France had 
induced the pleasing delusion in^the public mindj^ that 
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tbe war wu inm iDea9ure over; thatai the indepen- 
dence of the United States had been recognised by 
that Daiion, it must soon cease to be disputed by 
Great Britain. The enthusiasm of the people had 
fiiUbsided — they no longer viewed the cause as one 
in which each individual had to act a part in person^ 
Jbut as a common cause which all were to pay for; 
besides whichi^'the peraiicioud divisions and factions 
in congress^' were fomenied and iucreased until 
the prospect of a happy issue appeared to the chief 
more gloomy than at any Former period. \M have 
seen without despondence," said be in a private 
letter, " even lor a moment, the hours which Arnerica 
has styled her gloomy ones ; but I have beheld no 
day since the commencement oi hostilities, when I 
have thought her liberties in such dagger as at pre^- 
sent. Friends and (bes seem now to combine to puU 
down the goodly fabric we have hitherto been raising 
at the expense of so much time, blood, and treasure ; 
and unless the bodies politic will exert themselves to 
bring things back to first principles, correct abuser, 
and punish our internal foes, inevitable ruin must 
follow. Indeed, we seem to be verging ,6o fast tQ 
destruction, that I am filled with sansationsj to which 
I have been a stranger until these three months. Qur 
enemies behold with exultation and joy, how e^ect- 
ually we labor for their benefit ; and from being in a j 
state of absolute despair, and. on the point of evacu- 
ating America, are now on tiptoe, Nothing, therefore, 
in my judgment, can save us but a total reformation j 
in our own conduct, or some decisive turn of afiairs 
in Europe. The former, alas I to our sha^ie be it 
spoken, is less likely to happen thin the latt^ri c(s it 
is now consistent with the views of the speculator!^ t 
variQus tribes of money makers, and stock jpbbers of 
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all denominations, to continue %l\d war tot ^heir own 
private emolnmet^t, without jconsidermg that this 
avarice and thirst )or gain must plunge every thing, 
including themselves in one common ruin." These 
-causes certainly protracted the war, and encou ragged 
the enemy to persevere. They determined to iMm 
iheir force against the less populous states of the 
south, where their friends and foes were mQre equally 
balanced, and where opposition from the eastern 
states must be brought at great expense and loss of 
time. 

But early in May, 17QQ, a change came over the 
aspect of affairs, which revived the latent energies 
and hopes of the country. Lafayette, after serving' 
in the army with Washington from the battle ot 
9randywine to that of Monmouth, had retui'ned to 
France, where he had made such a representation of 
American transactions, as had inspired his country- 
men wHh his own generous sentiments:— -now pre^ 
sented himself in the American camp, with the pro- 
mise from the icing of speedy assistance by land and 
sea. In July, a French squadron under M. iie Ter- 
nay, with between five and six thousand troops un- 
der the Count de Rochambeau, arrived at Newport, 
That no difficulties might arise between the allied 
forces, Washington had been invested with the chief 
command of his thost Christian majesty's troops in 
America. Whilst the French ships lay at Newport, 
waiting the Arrival of a reinforcement, several British 
ships of the line joined the fleet at New York, and 
^ve it 'such a decided superiority, that the admiral 
bailed to Ehode Island to attack Ternay, and Sir 
Henry Clinton, with a great number of troops, pro- 
ceeded some distance up the sound to cooperate by 
land. Washington, immediately jjut- his army in 
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motion, iiod rapidly adyaoced towards Kingsbridfe, 
but the sudden return of the British troops disap« 
poinded the hopes which had been formed of seising 
Neiy york in their at^sence. To recover that city, 
however^ was a measure still contemplated by the 
commander-in-chief, and he took possession of the 
ground and .threw up some works at Dobbs' ferry, 
ten miles above Kin£;sbridge ; but the French squad- 
ron continuing to be blockaded in Newport by a 
superior force, pr&vented that concert of action 
which had been arranged with Rochambeau, and the 
season for active operations passed away without 
any important result. The army kept the field until 
December, when it retired to winter quarters. But 
winter quarters to the American soldiers, gave but a 
change of toils and an increase of suffering. The 
present season, like those which had preceded it, 
found them deficient of supplies — often entirely with- 
outjfood, exposed to the rigors of winter without 
suiti^le clothing, and without pay for the services 
of the year. The iong-sufiering patience of the army 
was at length exhausted, discontent spread through 
the ranks, venting itself in murmurs and complaints, 
and finally in an extensive revolt. This is not the 
place to recount the scenes which followed in conse- 
qtience of the short sighted policy of the government 
and the tardy movements of the states. We would 
not divert a line of our brief space from the direct 
purpose in hand, but so intimately blended is the life 
of Washington with the history o( his time, that one 
cannot be entirely separated from the other ^ besides 
whicb, it is due to the characterlof the army of the 
revolution that the record should here be made, and 
our sympathy for other nations shobld never efface 
the transcript fVom our hearU— that for manly bear- 
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iog and patient endurance, under trials and Bufferii^ 
of every possible variety, in the main body and its 
divisions— whether in long and painful marches, in 
hung^er, nakedness, poverty, or disease, in hospitals 
or in prison ships, in battle with the enemy or in 
winter quarters, apparently neglected by their coun- 
trymen— that army has never been surpassed. 

France, South America, Greece, and Poland, have 
since excited our national sensibilities by their strug- 
gles for their liberty, and the silent aspirations of our 
hearts, and the open actions, of our hands, have borne 
testimony to our deep-felt interest in their success ; 
but there is a duty which we owe at home akin to 
filial gratitude — to treat the survivors of our own 
revolutionary soldiery with profound veneration, and 
to lengthen the evening ol their days by a kind atten- 
tion to their wants.. 

In every situation in which Washington was 
placed duing the momentous conflict, he adapted his 
means to the proposed end with ^qual firmness and 
judgment, and the winter of 1780-81 as fully tested 
his qualities as a military commander, under circum- 
stances of peculiar hazard, as any other period of 
his command. With his army in the condition we 
have stated (one half of which dissolved as usual on 
the first of January), the main body of the British 
army in New York, with the Hudson open to their 
ships, he yet managed to suppress a mutiny ; to keep 
his army in force ; to check the operations of the 
enemy; to carry on an extensive correspondence 
with his detached officers, numerous influential in- 
dividuals, and the state governments, by which he 
obtained funds to pay his soldiers in part ; aild, in 
addition, he made time to impress on the court of 
Versailles his own views of the present and future 
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0«pBbi)ltie8 of the oountry, a&d partieolarlr preaaing 
the importance of an immediate and ample aupply off 
inoncyi and the maintenance of a naval auperiority 
OB fke American watera. 

As ike aprinff ad?anced, Washington's plans were 

•lill directed against New York, that being the 

•Irongbpld of the enemy's power in the nortliem 

•latea; and he confidently believed, 11 that could be 

reduoed, the war would speedily terminate. For 

aereral montha a predatory war had been carried* oti 

in the lower counties of Virginia by divisions of the 

BriCiah army, under Arnold and Philips. When 

Corn wa His advanced irtun Carolina and took com* 

utaiid there about the middle of May, he continued to 

earrjr on his operations with vigor, and although he 

gained no ' permanent advantage, he deslroysd an 

immense amount of property. About the 1st of June, 

the campaign opened on the Hudson ; the French 

auxiliaries advanced and formed a junction with the 

Aisiericans, preparatory to a grand attack on New 

York. At this time, Sir Henry Clinton, l>eing 

alarmed iit the serious danger which menaced his 

position, recalled a part of his troops from Virginia ; 

on this, Cornwallis retired to Portsmouth, but a 

.reinforcement of near three thousand European 

tiroops arriving at New York, Clinton countermanded 

hla orders, and directed Cornwalils to take a position 

on the Chesapeake and be ready to act on the neigh« 

boring atates. A variety of circumstances, beyond 

the control of the commander-in-chief, rendering the 

projected enterprise against New York of doubtful 

expedience, his attention was turned towards the 

south, and when he learned that de Qrasse, with a 

Jarge Frekioh fleet wilh three thousand soldiers on 

board, was to sail frofxi Cape Francois to theChesa* 
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penke, Ihe naval supjeriprilr wbiefi would be HiiMr 
obtained decided him in favor of southern operatkliiB.' 
He directed Lafayette so to dispose of tbe forces in- 
Virginia, that Cornwallis could noteseape tOvCharkea^ 
ion, should he make the attempt; but t|pe British 
commander, lookin^^ towards the sea-board for reli^l,^ 
as well as in compliance with bis ordets, CQlleeted- 
his whple force, and entrenched himself* at YorktowB* 

Washington, after providing foir the defeoce of the 
posta on the Hudson, led his army down the west 
side of that river, so as to mask his intention by ex- 
citios^ apprehensions for 8ta ten Island, and it was 
not until he had passed the Delaware, that hia real 
object was suspected by the British coinaiander. 
When the allied array reached the Chesapeake, the* 
French fleet had already arrived there, and the ne*. 
<?essary preparations for the investment of Yorktown 
being completed in a fewdays, on thenigh|ofthe6th 
of October, the first parallel was commenced within six- 
hundred yards of the British lines, and the siege- was 
pressed with such e6fective vigor, that on jthe 17 tb, 
Cornwallis, finding his position no longer tenable, 
beat a parley ; and on the 19th, surrendered. The 
army, amounting to seven thousand men, with their 
arms, military chests^ and public stores, were surreno* 
dered to Washington ; the ships and seamen to the 
Count de Grasse* This was the last military achieve 
ment in which the commander-in-chief was. person-" 
ally engaged. 

Happily for the United States, the people of Great 
Britain, weary of the protracted and unsuccessful 
conflict, now becamje clamorous, for peace; the 
determination of the king and his ministers at leng^th 
gave way to the popular will ; and negotiations wefo 
comm^enced on the basisof theiodependenee of the 
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ithlneftti proirlnces. Th« overruling care of a benefit 
eienr providence had been fhanifested in cumerons 
events oi (he war, but in none more plainly than in 
this, that when the means of maintaining an organ- 
ised resistance failed, they ceased to be neeessary. 
But the prospect of peace and independence was 
idimmed by the abject poverty of the country, and . 
hy the gloomy fears of the course the army might 
adopt when its reduction should be ordered. For a 
long time it had been sustained by temporary expe- 
dients, and through 1782 almost the whole receipts 
ot the treasury had been devoted to its subsistence 
alone. To pay the tn>op8 was impossible, and yet 
the public faith had been pledged, not only for their 
pay, but for half pay for life 10 the officers, This 
pledge had- retained them in the field to the ruin of 
their pHvate affairs; but it appeared* certain that 
when they should be disbanded, the funds for that 
purpose would never be supplied, as the requisite 
nuiaber of *' the sovereign states'' had not concurred 
in the measure. 

As the negotiations for peace advanced, the irri- 
tation of the army increased. Washington saw the 
gathering storm, and determined to remain with the 
troops and give the weight of his influence to pre- 
• serve the tranquillity of the country although his 
presence in the camp had otherwise ceaslsd to be 
- necessary. In a private letter to the secretary of 
'' war, aAer expressing his conviction that the officers 
' would return to private life with alkority, could they 
' be placed in suitable circumstances, he adds, " when 
I see such a number of men, goaded by a thousand 
^* Mings of reflection on the past, and anticipation of 
'the future, about to be turned Mo the world, soured 
%y penury, and what they call the ingratitnde of (ht 
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public ; iavolved in debt, without -qivd ^rthivg q| 
,money to carry them hoipe, after having speot tlie 
flower o( their days, and many of tbem their patri* 
monies in establishing^ the freedom and independenee 
of their country ; and having suffered every thing 
which human nature is capable of endnring^ on this 
side of death. I repeat it, when 1 reflect on these 
irritating circumstances, unattended by one thing to 
sooth their feelings, or brighten the gloomy prospect, 
r cannot avoid apprehending that a train ol evili 
will follow of a very serious nature*" 

In. December, 1782 when the army was settled in 
winter quarters nea^ the Hudson, the in' porta nt crisis 
approached. A general opinion prevailed thafooa^ 
gress possessed neither the power nor the inplinatioo 
to comply with its engagements to the army» and the 
offlcers, with a desire of removing the obnoxious 
features of the half pay establishment without lore^ 
going their own rights, solicited from congress the 
payment of the money actually due tliem, and a com* 
mutation of the half pay for a sum in gross. Three 
months passed away without any prospect of relief; 
in the meantime the intelligence of peace was 
received. The irritable temper of^ the army now 
seemed to require but a slight impulse. to impel it to 
a haughty demand of justice from the constituted 
authorities, or to assume the power of redressing 
their own grievances by some desperate eflbrt. A 
meeting of the officers was called by an anonyiooiM 
notice, (Bind an address to the army was privat^y 
eirculatedf which was well calculated to inflame their 
passions and determine tbem to immediate actioiig 
" eourting the auspices and inviting the directiop.of 
their iUustrious leader." Fortunately the patriotlsai 
of *' their iUustrioos leader'' was far above the 
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prehefitioii of that mnbitioo wbkh msiht have 
influflDoed a teat noble spirit to " pass the Rubloon.*' 
At that moment the deBtioiet ol .his oountry wei* 
undouhtly in his keeping, and wisely great in resoM 
lution as in aetionj-he turned the threatened evil to 
the glory of his country. The storm was stilled ; the 
army was disbanded ; and on the 4th of Oeeembert* 
the chief bid adieu to his, officers in New York, 
endeared to each other l^ years o( afiectkinate 
intercourse in peril and in triumph, the hour of their 
aeparation was solemn and afiecting; the thoughts 
and feelings of the party — too intense (or utterance 
were expressed only by the silent tear, the warm grasp 
of the hand, and the quick pulsation oi heart pressed 
to heart. 

Every duty o( the station to which be had been 
appointed, being now fulfilledt Washington hasten- 
ed to Annapolis, where congress was then in session, 
and on the.23d at an audience appointed for the pur- 
pose, he leturned bis coymmission to the hands from 
which he had received it. Thus displaying the sub- 
lime spectacle of a triumphant warrior in the fulness 
of his iftme, divesting himself of power» and dedica«« 
ting the laurels he had won, upon the altar of his 
country. By his skill, firmness, perseverance, and 
industry ; and by the happy union of prudence and 
courage, and a correct judgment with a spirit of en- 
terprise, he had given liberty, peace, and a name 
among nationa to his country ; but by this kist act 
of publk) virtue, he consummated his own glory, and 
"changed mankind's idea of political greatness." 
Every age has had its hero^ but as a perfect pattern 
of pure, disinterested patriotism, WasbMigton« as 
yf tt, remains without a parallel in the annals of the 

wo>ld. To call him grtta, woifld be t^ claiS him 

12 
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with the Alexanders, the Ga^san, and the Fredeiieks 
of other nattons, he is therelbre more justly, appro- 
priately, and affectionately designated aa ** the 1a«» 
ther of hie country." ^ 

Washing^ton, having retired to MonBt'VemoB, he 
devoted his attention to the improvement of his plan* 
tation, with a resolution never ag^ain to appear in 
public life. " The scene is at length closed,'' said 
lie, three days aOerhia arritra) there, ''I feel myself 
eased of a load of public care, and hope to spend the 
remainder of roy days in cultivating the affectioos of 
good men, and the practice of the domestic virtuea." 
'With a mind capable of the roost enlarged views, he 
traced the broad map of his country, and pointed out 
its capabilities and future greatness. In a letter to 
the Earl of Buchan,- written while engaged in pro- 
moting some works of immediate utility, he said,.^* if 
ieft undisturbed, we shall open a communication by 
ivater with all the lakes northward and westward of 
'US, with which we have territorial connexioDS ; and 
an inland in a few years more from Rhode Island to 
Georgia ;** -at the same time he regarded with atten* 
tion every improvement m the economy of the far* 
mer. 

But the country was not at rest, and Washington 
had been too deeply interested in all that concerned 
it, to be allowed to withdraw his attention entirety 
from public aiairs; indeed, the embarrassments of 
the government gave him great anxiety. While the 
general government was dependent on the separate 
action of thirteen independent state sovereignties, it 
struggled with difficulties which could not be re» 
moved, and tt was soon discovered that the whole 
fkbric must fall to ruin, or a new system be adopted* 
On this subject there existed a diversity of opinions 
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in the eountry». which rendered the result for a \on§ 
time doubtfu). Tumults, insurrections, and cook 
notions agitated all refleetinff men. At length a 
convention was held at Philadelphia by the repreaen* 
tativea of twelve slates ; Washington was uoani* 
iDousljr chosen president, and after a session of about 
Ibur months, the present national constitution waa 
framed, which being alterwards approved by the 
people of eleven statea, became the aupreme law. 

No aooner were the public in possession of this 
instrument, than their attention was directed to 
Washington as the only man to be placed at the head 
of the nation. His consent was hard to win; but 
overcome by the entreaties of personal iriends, and 
in obedience to the voice of the people, he once more 
gave himself to their service, and was unanimously 
elected the first president of the United States. ** I 
wish," said he, when his election was announced, 
" that there may not be reason for regretting the 
choice, lor indeed. all I cairpromise, is to accomplisli 
that which can be done by an honest zeal." Two 
days alter, he ** bade adie^ to Mount Vernon, to 
private life, and domestic felicity," and proceeded to 
the aeat of government. 

His progress from Alexandria to New York waa 
marked by demonstrations of veneration and aiTee- 
tion : the manner of his reception at Trenton, waa 
BO truly sppropriate and affecting, that it deserves 
especial notice. In addition to the usual military 
compliments, the bridge, over the creek running 
through the town was covered by a triumphal arch 
supported by thirteen pillars, entwined and orna* 
mented with flowers and laurel, and bearing on the 
front in large gilt letters, 
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THE DBFBNDfiH OF TBE BfOTHBRS - 

WtLI. SB THK 

PROTBCTOR OF THB DAUGHTERS. 

Here were Assembled the mothers sbcI daughter«» 
Pressed in white, each bearing a basket of fiowers» 
which were strown before tlie ehiely while ihey SAOg 
ia ehoruSy 

WelcoBM, mifhtyt^ei; <m«e more 
r WoLcome to this grateful sh^re ; 

Now no moreeuarjr io; 
Aimi agaiD the fatal blow^ 
Alma at thte the fatal blow. 

TirgiiM fair and matroni grare^ 
ThoM thy coD^ering arms did saYa* 
BuUd foiFtheo trimnphW bowort ; 
Strew» ye hit hia way with flowera« 
Sirew your hero'JB way with flowers. 

Oil the 23d of April, 1789, Washiogton, arrived at 
New York, and on the 30th was inaugurated in the 
presence of an immense coneourise of citizens, whc^ 
rent the air with joyous acclamations. 

His administration of the new goYemment com- 
menced under the pressure of numerous embarrass- 
ments ; an empty treasury, millions of debt, domestic 
agitation, and foreiga intrigue. The president filled 
the departments with able men, solely selected witk 
a reference to justice and public good, and gave that 
cast to the administration of national affairs, which 
til his successors — however most of them may hav€ 
differed from him in abstract opinions — have found 
it necessary to adopt and practice on great and im% 
portant occask>n8« 

In4he fall of that year Washington visited Uie 
New England states, and experienced great satis* 
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laoUon in witnessinf the prosperous and hippy con- 
dition of the people ; 1n this tour he omitted Rhode 
Island, as that state had not then adopted the federal 
consUtution, but he visited it in the following year ; 
after which he retired to Mount Vernon, as the 
great change in his habits of.liie, and his close appli- 
cation to the, duties of his station, had so much im- 
pared his health, that a respite froni official cares 
was not to be deferred. In 1791, he passed through 
the southern states, executing on his route the power 
invested in him of selecting the place for the future 
capital of the nation. 

Although the constitution had been adopted .by a 
majority of the people in all the states, there yet 
jremained a stipng party in most of them, jealous ot 
the power of the government of the union, and zeal- 
ous in their attachments to state sovereignty ; men of 
the highest talents and purest integrity were divided 
in their opinions on this fundamental principle, which 
all the improvement in the condition of the country 
could not reconcile. Domestic prosperity and a few 
years of tranquillity might have allayed the violence 
of party 6xeitement, but the turn of European affairs 
gave it a new impulse and a wider range. . 

When the French revolution began, it was hailed 
in America as the dawn of liberty in Europe ; and 
as there were parts of the British treaty of lieace 
which had not been promptly executed by thatpowp 
er, there existed a strong inclination to favor France. 
Washington decided on a neutral course, and tbt^ 
friends ofthe administration on this point, and the 
loppoiition, very generally became identified with 
'the federal and anti-federal, parties. The firmness ' 
.')ind prvdfAce of the president, siided by his weight 
W cliarjRcter, preserved the coiuitrx ftom being pre* 
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cipilated into a war, but it was for alolig time doubt- 
ful whether he would be able to withstand the tide oi 
popular inclination. 

The time for a new election having arrived, Wash-^ 
ingtpn was again unanimously chosen president. 

We cannot enter upon the political history of thsB 
period, without stepping beyond the limits of our 
plan, and at last falling short of a satisfactory narra>« 
tive. 01 the sincerity of his opinions, the fact is saf'* 
ficient that at the calling of his country, he surren- 
dered his choice of lile, and risking his popularity 
and Influence, as in the revolution he had risked his 
lile and fortune, when all might be lost and, person- 
ally, nothing to be gained ; of the wisdom of his 
measures, every succeeding year has borne ample 
testimony ; of the deep, unwavering love he bore hn 
country, his whole life gave evidence. Ue sought 
to execute the trust reposedln him by the people, 
honestly ; to give a regular operation to the political 
machine without violence and without intrigue* No 
machiavelian policy, no state trickery was practised ; 
his friends and his foes always knew where to find 
him, and foreign powers learned to rely as much oo 
his integrity as his own constituents. He had oo 
local partialities to gratify, no local interests to sub* 
- serve ; he thought and a^ted for the welfare of the 
whole, as a nation, which was about to take its rank 
ia the scale of empires, and on whose future charac- 
ter and destinies, his administration must haveaii 
enduring influence* 

When the second ietta of office was about to ex- 
pire, Washington declined a re-election ; and, with 
afi anxiety worthy of hk character, to render a last- 
ing benieflt to his country, he published a valedictory 
address, iti vMth be warnfriy admonished, and %d^ 
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Vited, with the afiectionate earnestnm ol' a father 
and the sagacity of a sage, to guard agaimt foreign 
influence, to avoid all interference with European 
politiosj^and the baneful violence of party spirit and 
sectional jealousy \ above all, he urged the import- 
ance of ** cherishing a cordial, habitual, and immov- 
able attachment to the Union, as the main pillar in 
the edifice of independence, the support Ok tranquilli- 
ty at home' and peace abroad ; ol safety, prosperity, 
and liberty. * 

After witnessing the inauguration of Mr. Adams 
aff his successor in office, Washington hastened to 
seek at Mount Vernon that calm felicity, that happy 
retirement, which he had long fondly anticipated ; 
but the din of war soon broke in upon the tranquil 
shades of Ms retreat. The spirit of the veteran soldier 
was roused by the insults offered to his country by 
France, and laying aside all considerations of age or 
ease^ he accepted the chief command of the army of 
the United States on condition that he should not be 
called into the field until his presence became indis- 
pensable ;— 'that necessity never occurred) but before 
peace was restored, Washington was no more. 

On the night of the 13th of December, 1790, (having 
been exposed to a shower in the rooming), he was 
attacked by an inflammatory afTeotion of the throat« 
and in twenty.four hours afler, the first luminary of 
America was removed to a higher, brighter, happier 
sphere. 

The shock of this event fell upon the country with 
the unexpected suddenness of an earthquake, dismay 
and affliction suspended all basiness f all ages and 
cksses united in sorrow, and in demoMtratione of 
veneratk>n and affeetion. 
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On the 18th, his remains were depoeited ia the 
family vault at Mount Vernon. 

Having thus sketched the chief events in the life 
ofWashington, very little more seems to be required ; 
the value, the importance, the results of that life are 
before the world. In the place of thirteen scattered, 
oppressed, and degraded colonies struggling in pov- 
erty, and united only by the resolution to be free-r- 
we have an empire, rich, powerful,, and independent ; 
to found which, he, more than any other individual^ 
contributed. 

In life,. malice never tarnished his honor, envy for- 
bore to practice her crafl ; " favored of heaven, he 
departed without exhibiting the weakness of human- 
ity; inagnanimous in death, the darkness of the 
grave could not obscure his brightness.''* "For 
himself, he had lived long enough to life and to 
glory ; for his fellow citizens, if their prayers could 
have been answered, he would have been immortal.^t 

'*' Marthail. t Adamf. 
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John Adams was second president of the United 
States. If the images and superscriptions of the 
great men of antSquitj were stamped upon medals 
and coins to give future times an account of their 
ezistencct and their deeds, and this has heen consid- 
ered by all ages since, as extremely proper ; ought 
not we to multiply brief histories of those who have 
assisted in building up our national character, and in 
founding those institutions which are the glory of the 
age in which we live ? Gratitude, patriotism and 
Justice answer that we should. Rut few among the 
departed great, have done more for their country than 
John Adamb. He was born at Braintree, now 
Quincy, on the 30th day of October, 1730. He de- 
scended from the pilgrims. His father was a man 
of plain good sense, and thinking that his son disco- 
. v«red marks of genius, put him at first to school io 
his native town to acquire a sufRcient degree of 
knowledge of the classics to gain admission to Har- 
vard college; of which institution he became a 
member in 1701, and graduated in regular course. 
He was distinguished among his contemporaries for 
those traits of character which were his through life, 
energy, directness, and perspicuity. No man can 
mistake his meaning. On leaving college he went to 
the town of Worcester to teach n school, and at the 
tame time.to ttudy law, a oommop course in that 
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day, and dne that was followed long afterwards. He 
arrived there about the time oi . Braddock's defeat, 
which produced a great sensation throughout tbe 
colonies. The people began to see how badlj the 
mother country was managing the afiairs of this, and 
politics were the common topics of the day. The 
student's mind was fired with the subject, and he 
reasoned in the spirit oi prophesy upon it, but not 
until he had made himself acquainted witjb the minute 
history pf the country, and could refer with readuiees 
to all the occurrences as they ihappened^ in every 
colony. Thia study of our history gave Franklin 
and John Adams many advantages over all their 
compeers in the trying times of the revolution. In 
Worcester, he studied law with Samuel Putnam, a 
barrister of law, for then the English customs were 
in some measure preserved, as it regarded the bar, 
and the office of barrister was a creation of the court 
He was not admitted in the county Of Worcester, but 
repaired to Boston with le^tters of recommendation 
from Putnam to Jeremy Gridley, then at the head of 
the bar in Massachusetts, who introduced him to the 
court for admission: and j^ave him access to hia 
library which was then one of the best in America, 
^particularly rich in works on the civil law. Mr. 
Adams commenced the practice of his profeaaion 
in his native town, and travelled the ^circuits with 
the coutt, and of course was well known to a large 
number of the substantial yeomanry of the country, 
as well as to the merchants of Boston. In 1766, he 
removed to Boston at the instigation of his old friend 
Gridley, whose labors were now drawing to a.clofie» 
and which were finished the next year, 

In 17^70 he was. engaged as counsel for the offioem 
an4 89ldiers empk>yed in " the massacre'^ of Mardi 
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Sth, 1770. It W&8 as bold in hiro, at that time a po- 
pu)ar favorite, to hav« undertaken the task, as the 
manner of bis conducting the defence was honbrable 
t6 the profession, of which he was a member; and 
that he did discharge his duties and stii) retained his 
hold on the food opinion of his feliew citisens is a 
credit to him and to them. 

He not only opposed Governor Hutchinson in his 
measures, as a member of the legislature, but he 
come out upon him, and upon the proceedings of the 
British ministry in the public prints : and these pro* 
duotions, although under a feigned name, were soon 
known to be from his pen* Few of that day could 
draw such a bow, or point an arrow with such uner- 
ring certainty. In 1774 he was sent from Massachu- 
setts a delegate to the continental congress. He was 
distinguished at once, and looked up to as one made 
for the exigencies ol the limes. In 1775, when hos- 
tilities had begun in good earnest, and an army had 
already assembled near Boston, he took decided 
-measures (o have it organized, and nominated George 
Washington as generalissimo, to the astonishment 
of those who were governed by k>cal feelings. The 
appointment was made, and Washington immedi- 
ately joined the army. When Mr. Adams returned 
fh>m eongress he took effective measures in Massa- 
chusetts to fit out a respectable marine for the state, 
and Washington taking upon himself the responsibi- 
lity of issuing commistsions in the name of congress, 
thirt^aix vessels were cnptured from the enemy be- 
fore the close of the year, which were laden with 
munitions of war, and articles which the army stood 
much in need of at thst time. 

In 1776 Mr. Adams was again at his post, and on 
the sixth of May offered a preliminavy rtsolutton tp 
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the declaration of independence^ which was a re* 
commendation to all the .colonies to form state gov* 
ernments of their own,- baaed ou the happine^ and 
safety of the people. This was soon followed by U» 
resolution trom Mr. Lee, of Virginia, declaring that 
the colonies ought to be free and independent. This 
was fully and ably discussed on the 8th and 10th of 
June. The further consideration of it was postponed 
«ntil the first day of July, and on that day it passed, 
and a committee was chosen t<^prepare adeclaration 
in pursuance ol the resolution. Mr. Adams was one 
ofthis committee ; but it was the good fortune of 
Mr. JeiSerson to have been the author of that draft 
Mr. Adams, it'is said, had one preps^red, butso sat* 
isfactory was Mr. Jefferson's that no other draft was 
produced. In some future day we may know what 
.he has written on the occasion. Mr. Jefierson always 
gave Mr-. Adams the credit of being the ablest advo- 
cate of the measure. Mr. Adams w&s a member of 
every important committee while he remained in 
Congress. 

In February, 1778, Mr* Adams sailed for Franee, 
having been appointed a commissioner to supply the 
place of Silas Dean, who had been recalled. The 
treaty with France having been made before he 
reached the country, he returned in time to assist the 
people of his native state, in forming a constltutioD. 
The report which was accepted by the conventioiL 
was from his pen, having undergoneibut few altera-) 
tions in its passage. In 1780> he was appoint^ 
ed a commissioner to make a treaty with the States 
Gren^ral of Holliind, and to negotiate a kmn for eonp** 
gress. He was successful. The ^part Mr. Adaow 
took in regard to the treaty of peace of 1783, witU 
Great Britain, is above all i^ralse. He assutibed a 
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kith retpoRsibUity io the aot, which was every way 
worthy oi hiuiaeii. 

In 1786 Mr. Ada ma was sent a minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the Court ol St. James. He was the first 
of course /rom the United States* and his situation 
was a delicate one ; but by showing the good sense 
ofan honest man, the knowledge of a politician* and 
the manners of a gentleman, he secured the r^spfsct 
andafTection of all classes of people io Englandi and 
gave oflence to none at home. 

In 1788 Mr. Adams requested permission to return 
home ; this was granted, but he souglu for no repose, 
he was in the prime of li(e and st>ii ready to serve 
his country* He had been nominated with Wash- 
ington as one ot the candidates for the Presidenoy 
and Vice Presidency ; then, the votes bore no de- 
aigoation ; he who had thjcmost was Presideot, and 
the other was Vice President ; but the intentions of 
the people were known — Washington was elected 
President and Mr. Adams Vice President. In this 
office he continued eight years. It was no. trifling 
affair to preside over the senate, as the constitution 
made it his duty, to do, when there were no rules as yet 
eatablished, and it was at that time almoat treason to 
allude to the House oi Lords for rules and ordejrst al- 
though the senate was hi some measure, made to repre- 
sent that body. On several questions, he waa obliged 
to give the casting vote. 

In 1797 Mr. Adams was, on the Detiring of WaaU- 

ington, made President of the United .States, which 

office he held only one term. It waa a atotmy , time ; 

the French revolution had juat reaehed its higbcit 

point af settled delirium after aome ok the patroijtsnia 

of its fury bad 'passed away. The people, of iht 

United Stnlea took aidesi sons appioifiiiff» ^ttmrs 

13 
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ilepreeaiiiiff ^e course piarsued by Fraaee. Mr^ 
Adams wished to preserve a neutrality, bat found 
this qoite ifi»poBsible. A navy was raised with sur« 
prising promptitude %» prevent insolence and to 
chastise aggression. It had the desired effect, and 
France was taught that the Americans were iriends 
in peace, but were not /earful of war when it could 
ittot be averted. 

In 18C1 he rttired t^ bis paternal aeres and passed 
his days in literary and dcientifie leisure. His man- 
•ion beuse was always open to all visitors who called 

' on him to pay their civilities to a great man. There 
they were entertained in elegant simplicity, with 
kindness without any parade or ostentation. It was 
delightful to see the sage talking and thinking of tjx 
world as if he were then a busy actor in it. His 
meHiOTy, always retentive, was remarkably accurate 
to the most protracted year of his life. The style of 
his conversation was strong, manly, and elassical to 
the last. He spoke ol the dead of all ages as though 
he had lived with t^em and become imbue^l with 
tbeir precepts ; and all this without any attempt to 
display his learning. If there was any thing he ha- 
ted it wtis a silly pretender to superior talents, and 
the world in full of such ^-^hey sometimes annoyed 
bno, and his temper wa» not always under entire 

^command ; but no mfta could^ and but few ever did 
display the honors of hospitality with more true kind-^ 
seta and polish' than Mr. Adams, fie loved bin 
native land ; he dearly loved his own Massachusetts^ 
•od she ought tu be, and is proud of him as one of 
faeedistinguiahed soaa. 

' fo.lBM he waa chosen by the t^wn of QiuiBcy, a 
menE^ier of «i cMiventioo cxf MasaachusettSy to reviae 
tile oooilittttiiMii which forty ^aiC' hefose had. cone 
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but he declined this honor, considering his advanoedi 
agCi lor he was now eiffhty^iive ; and laaao Parkeiv 
chief justice of the commonwealth, was made tha 
,presiding officer. Old as he was, on one important 
' question Mr. Adams made a speech, and it was a 
good one, clearly conveying precisely what he meant* 
On hearing this speech, shorl as it was, the accurals 
observer could have satiafaclory prooia of what had 
been called the characteristics of his eloquence in. 
dayagone by, — tiurgy qf thought and $9prtmon^ 
That sledge-lMmmer mode of striking at a subject^ 
which was once pre*eminently his, is refreshing, 
after hearing all the prettiness of oratory, which like 
sweetmeats, soon produce satiety. 

He was delighted with all he saw a^d heard ia 
this convention; , there was more mind in it than he 
expected to find, and higher acquirements than ha 
anticipated, fond and partial as he was to his nativa 
stale. He listened to the debates of the convention 
with the greatest attention and delight ; for a race of 
first rate men had grown up, such as he wished X^ 
see, wise in the doctrines of constitutional law, and 
well acquainted with the history of their country. 
He found that their apeeches were not wanting in 
learning, for precedent and illuatcation. The Sre of 
youth illumined the eye of the patriarch when hiS 
heard the master spirits ol that body, doing justice 
to the leaders of the revolution ; fairly examining their 
deeds as matters of history, speaking with freedooat 
upon all these topics which were so nesr and dear 
to him. " thank G^od4hat I hate Hved r« he a, wi^« 
iifss ^thU day** d^at$" waa, at the close of a dis* 
aussion upon some point that was ably treated, hia 
•mphatio eielamatwn. 
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Although he had been for twenty years out of pub- 
lic fife, still he was always a public niaif.* His early 
work had been read in every part c^the world where 
fl^eedom had a nanne, and his pen was not atre^ 
while he was in retirement. He saw error abound- 
ing and he grew indignant, and strove to set things 
rights and such was his honesty of character, that if 
8©me were' not prepared to be convinced by his rea- 
sonings, all were satisfied with his facts. These 
comraunications to the public will be read with more 
interest in a later period of our history than at pre- 
sent. They wjll be considered as those develope- 
ments of minute circunlstances that wiB be more 
wanted hereafter to ehjcidate some points of obscu- 
rity, than now, but at the present time they are ac- 
ceptable. The -language of an actor in. the scenes 
he described seems endued with lile, if he entered 
into them with zeal and in every thing heading to the 
revolution and of accomplishing ii, Mr. Adams was 
himself a part, and a great one. Most other men 
began their opposition to the mother country from 
the course of conduct pursued by her within the tea 
or dozen years preceding the bursting of the storm 
at Lexington ; it was not so with Mr. Adams,' he 
had looked at all the events that had transpired irofo 
the landing of his forefkthers, and saw in thera at con^ 
nected series that would, to a moral certainty, result 
in a struggle for independence. Mo^ of his com* 
patriots were (or putting off the evil day, he was for 
meeting it while he wsrs in the vigor of life, in order 
that he might sit down uiider his own viiie and §^ 
tree, in the cool of the evening of life, and enjoy 
peace and independencCi He was Ailly aware of 
the price that was to be paid for this, and was wilK 
ing to risk property and life on the chance of suo^w 



€f«fu Hit honor, he feU, watfitfe, whatever might 

eoeue ; e halter aod rack had no terrors for hiia, 

notvrUhstandUig Ihey 9iade au^. fearful impr^eeiooe 

oa the imagidatioBB of maoy who wUhed to^apt wUh 

bin. 

In looking at the nation, with a great and oojnpre* 

heneive Riiod« be did not forget that parte made up 

a whole, The welfare ol hie native atate ooeupied 

no email ahare oThii thoughts, and the town of hie 

birth waa never Ibrg otten, aa the whole Gourde oi hia 

tfeatment of it ehu we* . lie ej^tended to the people of 

Quinoy hia paternal oare wbMe living^ and remeiDi^ 

bered them in hie will alao» He leA no email portion 

of hie moderate fortune to promote learning and le- 

li^ion where he tirat reeeive^ the raalei^nal pro- 

eepta of duty and virtue, and they returned his soli* 

eitude W4th.tho fondest action. They took a prid« in 

having him among them* and were grateful to Heaveai 

that his life wae^reatly protraelecU When he paased 

the streeta on a ride, or walk, as was hie daily cue* 

t«m in warm weather^ every one did him rev^renna ) 

from tbo little* uxehin trudging hie way to an infant 

eebMili to the agad who had known him when young* 

a«d naing to dignity and honors in hia oo^intry'i^ 

eauiOf and who were now wending their way with 

him tP the grave. Thia wna not a helk>w oourle^yt 

it wfta from the hearty a true homage of their higib 

roapaot for a great man* Ife muat have beei» virl4i- 

oiMt and great, wfao.hasbiamomNwefttereot^dwheee 

hi« 9rndle waa roekedt and ibha people of hie birth.. 

plgffo ave deligbted to oomo and read hie epbaipk^. 

BaloaeiMr* Adama waa ealled toelosn hi« egaaon 

ihn thingn of times hia.heairti wm mad« gnttafaL to. 

9oa¥on» ioiP hrimc permitted ^ aeeihkaon aievaltd to . 

iit office of chief magistmie of tk$Am^.k%n m^fkk* 

13 • 
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Hoi¥ gratifying to a father, must this circufiistaiHse 
have been, knowing as he did how welt he had been 
prepared by education and prfneiples tin* the situa- 
tion. The patriarch was.sustained by a kind prdr** 
idence, notwithstanding his advanced age, until tlie 
half century from the day of signing the declaration 
of independence had come, and then, in the midst of 
rejoicings, his spirit departed to join the congrega- 
tion of the JQ^t. On the same day, a few hours be- 
fore him, another signer of the declaration of inde- 
pendence had departed. Mr. Jefferson died at noon 
on the fourth of Juiy, 1626. This* was considered a 
remarkable coincidence, and in every pert of the 
IJnited States eulogies Were pronounced in commem- 
oration of the lives and deaths of these w^^hiesof 
the devolution. The nation,* as it were gathered ^ 
round their hearse, and listened to the strangee vents 
,of the age in which these patriots l(ved,^and to the 
account of the share that each took in the affairs of 
that day. Preeiovs facts were brought out which' 
natght have been lost fbrever, if not noticed at sueh 
a time, wtiich are now treasured up for ihe hiatbrkui, 
who may soon take them for his page; fbr tniiy 
tUch men make a part of history before they leiive this 
theatre of action^ The day we trust is at hand when 
we shall begin to think the reputations of oiir'di8«i&- 
gtished men makea part of our national gk>ry. The 
ibnner ages of our history have only treasut'ed tip « ' 
few ftietB eonceming those who were men of import- 
ance in their generation. One of the objetts of tini 
W0i4c is to cull from the niost atithentid sourceirall the 
f iota connected with theiivesof the chief exeeiMrr^ 
of our fepublkf, by which the present and rialog: gen- 
eMtfcMUt will have an opportunity of -lotmiiif eorrtet ' 
opinfiMs o^tfaemMia of ^«^. 
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Mr. Adams was a friaiid to education, good sound 
odoeation, aoeh as taxed the highest efibrt of the 
mind to acquire. Attention to mathematics, the 
elassies, history, and political eeonomy, was strictly 
kststed on by him ; not that he neglefcted the orna^^ 
mental parls of education, but they were not cultiva- 
ted to the exclusion of more solid matters. . II hit 
owa eould not be called a finished education, it was 
a robust one, it brought forth all the faculties , of faia 
mind, and taught them to act on all the business of 
Ufe with energy and directness. He secured the 
Spartan firmness with ss much of the Athenian po- 
liah as possible, but the first, according to his creed 
must St all events be secured. He was so deter- 
mined to speak what he thought, that he was not 
always what the world called prudent. But there 
was such an honesty in all he ssid, that, on reflection, 
every one was satisfied with his candor and frank- 
ness, if at times they were a little disturbed at his 
freedom. He was ready to hail the improvements 
of the times, but would not suffer the old landmarks 
to be rudely removed. He regarded what had becA 
at rather what should be revised, than destroyed ; 
aod the revolutions of the day as confirming rather 
than derogating the law already given. When some 
who had soted with him, were desirous of doing 
away with the common law, he came out in defence 
of it, with all the lion-spirit that was within him; 
he had no Utopian notions, no sickly sentiments of 
duty. He lelt like a man oi strong passions, and 
' naaoned like a lAan of a strong mind. His answer 
to a letter addressed him by the president of tha 
peace aociety speaks out the character of the man. 
Hia only method of peeping peace waa to wear a 
aword and to use it when occasion required* , 
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Tfaepenoaef Mr. Adtms wtt anuK}(^ oTbig 
nind,*^his frame was compact, aturdj, aBd,ab9v» 
the ordinary aisee. Uis coiinteaance beamifif witk 
mteiligence, and moral aa well aa phjaieal coQitge. 
His walk was firm and dignified to a late period oi 
Kia life. There are seyeral iiiceoesses of him from 
the pencils of dialiqguished artists ; probaWj the heal, 
from which this was taken, is from the baadef 
Stuart. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON. 



Thomas Jeffsrsoit was born on the 2d day ofApriU 
1743, at Shad well, in Alhermarle county, Virginia. 
His anceators had emigrated to that piovinoe at an 
early p eriod ; their standing in the community was 
highly respectable, and they lived in circumstances 
of considerable affluence. His lather, Peter Jeffer- 
son, was a person much esteemed and well known ; 
he had been one of the commissioners for determin- 
ing the boundary betweeil Virginia and North Car- 
olina, and at his death he lelt his son an ample and 
umembarrassed f(>rtune. 

Thomas Jefferson was educated at the college of 
William and Mnry, in Williamsburg, and aAer dis- 
tinguishing himself there, by his habits of patiences 
■nd labor, became a student of law under the well 
known George Wythe, afVerwards chancellor of the 
state of Virginia. On coming of agej he was admit* 
ted to the bar, appointed a justice of the peace -for 
the county in which he lived, and, at the election 
following, became one of its representatives in the 
provincial legislature. His mind seems to have been 
imbued from his earliest youth with the most liberal 
political sentiments. On one ofhisscals^ engraved 
about this time, the motto was ** Ab eo libertas, ■ 
quo spiritus:" and on another, " Resistance to ty- 
rants is obedience to God." These feelings gained 
Strength from the position o^ public afFptrs* 
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From the year 1763, k spirit of opposition to the 
British government grtdually rose in the proTince, 
until, in 1769, it assumed the ahape of a formal reso- 
lution not to import articles from the mother country; 
this resolution Mr. Jefferson signed himself, and pro- 
. rooted with all his inftueoce. 

On'thie Ist of January, 1772, he married the daugh> 
ter of Mr. Wayles, an eminent lawyer of Vifgicis, 
sad, in the amiable and accomplished diaraetet of 
the lady, secured that domestic hAppiness which bil 
own disposition so weU fitted him to enjoy. Ila du* 
Fation, however, was but short ; in little moi^ tfaaft 
len years, death deprived him of his wife, and left 
him the sole guardian of two infaat daughters, to 
whose education he devoted himself with a zaal that 
might compensate them for their early loss* 

In the early part of 1773, the first organised sysf 
tern of colonial resistance was established by the fbr» 
mation of committees of correspondence ia Ibe di^ 
ferent provinces. This plan was devised aad ar- 
ranged by Mr. Jefferson, who privately assemMed 
some of the bolder spirits of the state, at a public 
house called the Raleigh tavern, in'Riehmond) and 
suggested it to them. It was eagerly adoptdd, and 
its benefits became strikingly apparent, when in the 
ibilowing year the meaaures of the British goveniw 
ment showed the increased necessity of united and' 
resolute resistance. The passsge of the Boston port 
act, and the bills which immediately followed it» ba4 
filled up the m<^asurc of insult and oppresaioa. At 
this crisis, not content with his labors, wbicb wens 
constant as a member of the legislature, be wrote 
and published ''A Summary View of the Big:htsof 
British America." This t&e designed as an sxposir 
tion, to be laid beibre the ^BHtish sovereign^ of tb* 
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wra^ ioAletecl on Amerioa, and the Hort oi redreat 
she would demand. ^ Open your breaat, 8ire»" he 
aaya, addreaaing the kini^i *^ to liberal aiid expanded 
thought. It behoves you to think and aet for year 
peof>le. The great principles of right and wrong 
are legible to every reader ; to peruse them, requires 
not the aid of many counsellors. The whoie art of 
governiBefit pooslsts in the art oi being honest*" For 
this publication. Lord Dunroore, the royal governor, 
threatened to prosecute him on a charge oi high 
treason, and dissolved the legislature who had by 
their resolutions sustained the same doctrines. When 
the oonciliatory propositions ol the British ministry 
were sent out in the following year, the. legisla- 
ture was again assembled, and they were referred to 
a committee, who immediately presented a reply 
irom the pen of Mr. Jefferson, This document, 
which is to be ib und in the histories oi that period, 
has ever been considered as a state paper of the 
highest order ; and it announced, in a great degree, 
the same sentiments as those which its author after- 
warda promulgated in the declaration oi Tndepe* 
pendenoe. It was hardly drawn up, when he WM 
called to a wider licene. The colonies had deter- 
mined to unite together, and send delegatea to a 
general coAgreai. In this body, then in session at 
Philadelphia, Mr. Jefferson took his seat on the 21tt 
of June, 1776, and became immediately, what he al- 
waya continued to be, one of its most disthiguished 
Bieaabers. In the following summer, the debatea of 
congress, and the various expressions of public seo- 
timeat, showed that the time had arrived for a fiaai 
and entire aepafatioo irom Great Britain ; and • 
eommittee was appeiMed to dcai\ a declaration Is 
that efieat. Of thiSt Mr. J« Anon waa the eoairiiMi% 
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mod prepared, in ooAfonnity to the inttnictiQiiB i»f 
confess, the declaration of independeoce, whieh, 
al\er a few alteratioDS, was adopted on the 4th of 
Joly, 1776. 

Darin? the summer of this year, Mr. Jefferson loc^ 
an active'part in the pablic deliberations and business* 
Beings obliged, however, in the autumn, to return to 
Virginia, he was during his absence appointed, in 
conjunction with Dr. Franklin and Mr* Deane, a 
commissioner to the court ol France, lor the purpose 
of arranging with that nation a measure now become 
of vital neceesity, the formation of treaties of aiiianee 
and commerce. Owing to his ill health, the situation 
of his family, and the state of public afbirsin his own 
' state, he considered- it more useful for him to remain 
in America, and therefore declined the appointment. 
He also, shortly alterwards, resigned his situation in 
Congress, and, being elected to the first legislaiure 
assembled under the constitution in Virginia, seized 
that favorable occasion to introduce changes and 
amendments in the laws and institutions, founded on 
the just and great principles of the social compact* 
He was supported by able coadjutors, 'A is true; bu^ 
the leading and most important fa^s were prepared 
by him, and carried chiefly by his own efforts. The 
first of these measures was to introduce a bill fMreveB- 
ting the importation of slaves ; this he A)Uowed up 
by destroying entails, and abolishing the rights of 
primogehiture : the overthrow of the church estab- 
lishmentf which had' been introduced iii imitation o 
that of England, was a task of less ease, butefieeted, 
at length by his continued efforts. To these four 
cardinal measures is to be added his labor in revising 
and reducing to system the various and irregistBr 
enactmehts of the eotoniai government and the no- 
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ther eountrf • It iirat, perhapi, the most tevefe of 
his public tenrioes. ll oonrated of « hundred and 
iwentgroMX bill, compraiBg and remodelling the 
whole statuary law ; and though not' all enacted is 
he cpntefflplated, so as to make a single and complete 
oode, they have formed the admirable basis of the 
jurtsprudenee of Yirginia* 

In June, 1779, he waa elected governor of Virginia 
and re-elected the next 3P<ear. This was a. season of 
imminent peril : the state was invaded at once on the 
north and the south, ravaged by the troops of Tarle* 
ton and Arnold, and he himself made the object of 
particular pursuit. Amid alt these diffieulties, he 
conducted the affairs of the state with a prudence 
and energy, the^ more to be appreciated and honored^ 
from the unpropiUoos circumstances under which 
they were displayed. The legislature, after the ex- 
piration of his term, passed a unanimous resolution 
expressing to him their thanks for his servioesj and 
their high opinion of his ability, rectitude, and inte* 
grity. 

In June, 1783, Mr. Jefiferson was again elected a 
delegate to congress from the state of Virginia, and; 
while in that body, was intrusted with preparing 
the beautiful address made by congress to Oenerv 
Washington, when he surrendered his commission, 
and took leave of public life. He wss also the chair- 
man of a committee appointed to form a plan (bra 
temporary government in the vast territoi^ yet un- 
settled, west of the mountains. Never fbrgetting his 
purpose,'to provide for the ultimate emancipatiort of 
the negroes, he introduced a clause forbidding the 
extetence of slavery in it, aAer the year 16(M>. 

On the 7th of May, 1784, congress decided that a 

miiiislsr plesipoteartiary ahookl be appointed, in 
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•Aditioii t» if n AAtimA «iul Br. Fmnklhi) 
the ^pwipnA of DehotiirtiDg tfeatM of n<nhiaer06* 
Tb this MMMTfibie -(iffiee Mr: Jefferson wis ntnntv 
clittfely elected, aod In 4h^ faionth af Jol^'nlfled far 
Fnmoe^ ^here he inrrived on the 1^ 'oi AnffiMt. He 
TCmaraed io Butope^tiH th^ 2Sd of Novebiber, lt6$i 
yisiting, dori&g that period^ Ebilknd^ the nonheni 
pkrin6CU9}y^ and the pridctpat aeaports tn the kmth- 
tftk and western coMts of Franee. He iriso eroaaed 
oyer to -fiaelaild, and endeavored j in eoneert wifib 
Mr» Adarasi to efiect a comoierciai trekt^;. Their 
efiorts, however, wett onaVaiRng^t artd sft^r h hvat^ 
Itta viak oi 'Seven Weeka hi Lotodon^ he rekdnied to 
Peris. 

While Mfi Jefferson redded m Franoei he #as 
engttffed in tnanf dtpbtnatie negotialirms of eonaid** 
erable naportaaoe tb his owil coftntry. He inrdoccd 
the government to ahplibh several moilopoKes ; he 
teoured the Iree admission of tobacco, rice, whate'^oiij 
salted fish^ and flour ; ahd he obtained the r%ht of 
exporting the two latter articles to the West Indiea. 
Among men of letters, scieikc^, and hi||h politidatdis- 
tinetion, he v/as received with tnarhed kindneas^ and 
soon regarded as no unworthy socceisor bf the iilda* 
iftous FratikHn. The Abbe Morrellet trarralated his 
little work on Virginia ; Gondoreet and D'Alembie^t 
ditiHed him as their friend, and he was invited and 
welcomed among the literary institutioas, ahd tte 
most brflUant secialassembriesof Pbris; SKiriiigtbe 
vietnainder ol fats stay ^here, he wati an eye-i^^eas 
too.of the exiraordinarjF occarrene^ in piiMie a£^in 
arhiohtook pitaee is rapid, auiscesaioBi ;AstheTep* 
resentatfve of a adtion which had given a hrHttaJM 
fejoaaaple of tfrtoe inatttotioilSy be wdi himaelTatt ohf^t 
of tnkereitiuikd adteittiiNi to ihe«eliHir«f thea^ new 
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qmiil^Ud witt^ tlip 1^4(^1 pa^olfi of the oaiional 
ftwcinhiy, ««4 th?y weiv ii«ii»«|ly 4iwm4 IQ upk 
hia «dvi^» and p1b^« ft<wifi<kiice in bm opimooBt 
Theto he n»r^% heiitnt^d iio avA^r, im far aa iua po« 
•itioot aa a |)i^blio fun^ tipniuryw ad(QUt(»4 Um v^ilh 
propriety tp do. Hia stay did not extend to tiie 
fatal period whicit waa marked* by the httcrihle txt 
Wtmen uT popular frenay ; and Che interest he took in 
Iha Fnencti revolution wa^ warmed by the hope thai 
% noble people were u he redeemed Irom deapotiam 
to rational liberty. 

In NuFemberi 1789, he ohtained leave of abaanoe, 
and returned to the United States on a temporary 
viait. He (ound the new federal croveroment in ope* 
ration, and, a(\er aome heaitaiion, aocepted theolRae 
ofaecretary oiataie, which waa ofiered him by Qea* 
eral Waehioglon, inalead ofreturninff, as he had in- 
tended) to hia poat of minister to France. Though 
absent when the constitution waa adopted, he had 
aeea too glaringly the inefiiciency of the iormer im- 
perfect oonfederation, not to rejoice at its formatioii. 
Ot the great mass ol it he approved« though thena 
were points in which he thought there wa| not ade* 
quate seourlty for individual rights. Most of these 
were aAerwarda provided for, in amendments ratified 
by the state. In hia practical interpretations of that 
instrument, and th^ varioua powera it oontera, he at 
' once adopted the more popular view ; and in the 
courae of those political contests which soon after- 
ward aroae on thia suj^ect, he became the head of 
the party which auatained it. While in the depart* 
ment ofalate, he laid down the great maxima relative 
to our foreign intereourse whicih were ever afUr re** 
garded m the true one9 by the ^m^ioan people. 
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Arn'oRff ^ther negotittioDf he became especially en« 
fifed in one with the ministers from the Freoefa 
republic, which seriooslfinvotyed the politiea) rigrhto 
of the United States, as c neotral nation, and led to 
the adoption and assertion of that poticj, since so 
einphatieaibr confirmed, of presenrinf peace, com- 
merce, and friendship wi(h alF nations, but enterinf 
into entanflinf alliances with none. This corre- 
spondence forms one of the most important and and 
interestinf features in our political history, and ^hile 
it laid down on a solid basis, the foundations and nilea 
of our foreif n Intercourse, it developed with g^real 
strenfth of argoment nearly all the leadtof principles 
. wliich ouf bt to f oyern the conduet of a neutral na- 
tion^ In deyotingr himself to those measures of do- 
mestic policy which were sppropriate to his office, 
he called the attention of. congress to one subject the 
nature and importance of which not only demanded 
the exercise of his matpre judgment, but required in 
its investigation that scientific knowledge which his 
studies had enabled him to acquire. This was a 
uniform system of currency, weights, and measures, 
this report abonnds with the most enlightened views 
of this important practical subject, and it is only to 
be regretted that they were not adopted at that early 
period. If they had been, we should long ere this 
have'been relieved from the incongruities of a system 
made by custom every dsy worse. Mr. Jefierson 
also presented to congress an elaborate and valuable 
memoir on the subject of the cod and whale fishe- 
ries, and he recommended many measures judieiously 
adapted to defeat the efibrts of foreign governmeals 
against 'our increasing commerce, and to open new 
markets for our enterprise. His last act as secretary 
of state^was a report on the nature and extent of the 
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priYilf ffM and nsitripjifopt qf tf)« cpmnftrtifti lavu^ 
GOMne pi the United 9tate« with ^M^r 0(OU«iri«ai ml 
on the i)e8t nieana pf ppjunleraciipg th^m^ '^'^ dPAr 
uro^Dt w«9 one ol muc^ ability, aiid aOrapt^d gr«at 
attpntion. It gave riiEie U> om ^ Uffi Ipngnit a«4 
moat intpffsating d*aa^9aiooa wi^jc^ bf^ye ^ver agita- 
taipd the oationa) legialaturem It nyaa the founda,? 
tioA of a aeneaofreaoIutlDna, ptpppaed \^y Mr. Mad^. 
iaoD, aanpiiooiog t^e viewa it eipbracad, and it be- 
camp 1^ fapt ihp Qptepaiblp avbje.ct on which thp fad- 
eral aod repubjicao partiap distinct)/ arrpyed thftaa*> 
apJvf^B agajnat each othej:. 

Oq the Slat ol Decemberi 1793, f/Lr> ^^fieraop rpr 
^gned hia office, and retired to private liip. Ho 
there devoted hiroacif to t)ip educatipn of hia familx, 
tlie cultivation of hia eatate, ai^d thp purauit of lUfi 
philoaophtoal atudipa^ wbieh he had ao long abandop* 
ed, and to which he returned with ne^ ardor. The 
Duke de Linapourt, a French gentleman travellipg 
at that time through the United Sti^t(ea, viaited hin^ 
at Alooticello, who haa givep fi pleaaiDg narrative of 
the manner in wiaph thp life of the retired Rtateamai> 
wpa pait. ** Uia converaatuui," he aaya, " ia of the 
rooat agneeable kind, and he poaapaaea a atock o( io- 
formation not inferior to any othpr i^aan. In Europfi 
he would hold a dia|inguiahpd rank among paen ot 
leUei», and aa Pijch be haa alrpady appeared there* 
At preaent he ip employed with aptivliy and per^ip- 
verance in tW managempnt pf bia farma and buil^ 
inga ; and hp prdera, dif;ecta, pnd purauea in, the 
minuieat dp|,a^|, pyery branch of biyineaa relatipg to 
tbpm* lioupd him Ip the midpt ol hfryieat, frbtipi 
^bio^ tbPiOArqhing beatpt tbpaui^^ppa ^^ prpvppji; 
hit %ttM4aiM« Uia ntigffm l^ flmrjabpfi, clpt)?^/^ 
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Every article is made on his farm; hiis negrroes being: 
oalmiet-makeni, carpenters, and masons. The ehil^ 
dren he emyioys in a nail maaufactary; and the 
young and old ne^resses spin tor the clothing of the 
rest Ue animates them all by rewards and dis* 
tinctions. ^In fine» his superior mind directs the 
management of his domestic concerns with the same 
abilities, activity, and regularity, which he evinced 
in the conduct of public affairs, and which he is cal- 
culated to display in every situation of life." It was 
at this period of his retirement, that he received a 
testimony of his merits with which he was peculiarly 
gratified. He was unanimously elected president of 
the American philosophical society, the oldest and 
most distinguished institution of the kind in theUnited 
3tate3« The chair had been filled, first by the iliiw* 
trious Franklin, and since by Rittenhouse, one of 
the ablest astronomers of the age. To be chosen as 
their sucsessor, was an honor to which Mr% Jeffer- 
son could ,not be insensible ; and during the long 
period that he presided over the society^ he repaid 
their compliment by prombting the cause of scienoe 
with constant zeal, and extending to it all the adran- 
tages which his public rank and private connexioDs 
enabled him to afford. 

Mr. JefiersoD was not, however, kmg permitted 
by his countrymen to enjoy the tranquillity of retire- 
ment. In the month of September^ 1796,' Generals 
Washington, in his farewell address, made known to 
the people his wish not to be again a candidate for 
the presidency. The two piirties which, as has been 
observed, had gradually grownup in the repubtie, 
no longer able to unite, as in the case of Waahlngloo^ 
00 a single individyal to whom bpffi were wiMing to 
•9iitdi the ndii^iiitlraaon pf pubttc afiurtt t»w de^ 
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ttrmined each to rapport a candiate, whoae polhieal 
opinions were entirely eongenial with their own. Mr* 
Jeiiereon was selected by the democratic party ( Mr. 
AdMns by the federalists ; and on eountioff the votes, 
the highest number appearinif in favor of the former, 
he was declared president, and the latter vioe^presi- 
deat. During the succeeding four yearft, the public 
duties of Mr. Jefferson did not, from the nature of 
his office, require much personal exertion \ and 
the greater part of his time was passed tranquilly, 
at Monticello. When the period for another election 
amved, however, he was again called forward as the 
popular candidate in opposition to' Mr. Adams, and 
with more success' than on the preceding ocoaMon. 
Yet an accident went near to defeat the acknowl- 
edged wishes and intentions of the people. The 
•denoaratic party had elected Mr. Jefferson as presi<* 
dent, and Mr. Burr as vice-president, by an equal 
number of votes; liut as the constitution required no 
specification of the respective ofEce for which each 
was chosen, they came before congress, neither hav; 
ing the majority necessary by law. Under these 
circumstances, the election devolved upon the house 
of representives, and the opponents of Mr. Jefferson,, 
taking ad vsntage of the ocourrence, threw their votes 
iato the scale t>f Mr. Burr. This led to a protracted 
•jmI most exciting contest. At length, after thirty-^ 
five inefieotual ballots, one of the representatives of 
tke alate of Maryland made public the contents of a 
letter ^to himself, written by Mr, Burr, in which h^ 
deoKned all pretensions to the presidency, and au* 
thorised htm, in his name, to disclaim &ny competi* 
tte with Mr. Jefierson. On this specific declaratiaD, 
t|PO federal members who represented sutea which 
)^ bffimTofted Waaki witbditw ^ tKia pen&ittod 



thfriepoUieaD x^embers fromtlotQ^ atitt«9 lo bmni* 
a SMjoritjr, and instead of ptittidg a blaak iftto the 
box' to votie positiyely ior Mr* «feffersoii. Oa Ihe 
tbirty*eixth baUot, therefore, be waaeJ^cted ptreaidenl 
and Mr. Burr Tice^t^resident. 

Oo ibe 4ih of March, IQai,- Mr. Jefierson enlered 

on hi« first presidential term. In his inaug^junil addren, 

delivered on that day in the presence of both houses 

of congreHS, he stated, with great ekiqtience of lao*^ 

gnage and with admirable elearnesa and preciaioD, 

the political principles by which he intended to ba 

governed in the administration of public a£&ii& 

Equal and exact justice to all nien, of whatever ataxia 

or persuasion, religious or political ; peace, -com^ 

merce, and honest friendship with ail nations, en tang« 

ling alliances with none; the support of the stale 

governments in ail their rights, as the mostcoinpeteBt 

administration for our domestic <;oncerns, aod the 

surest bulwarks against anti-republican tendencies ; 

the preservation of the general government in Ua 

whole constitutional vigor, as the sheeVanohor of o«r 

peace at home, and safety abroad ; a jealotia care oi 

the right of election, by the people, a mild and aafe 

corrective of abuses which are lopped by the sword 

of revolution, where peaceable remediea are uoprii- 

vided ; absolute acquiescence in the decisions of tba 

majority, the vital principle oi republics,' Irom whish 

there is no appeal but to (brce, thevitaj princit)ie and 

immediate parent of despotism ; a well' diBoi|Bliiiai 

ndiitia, our best reKanoe in peace, and for the Halt 

moments o£ war, till regulars may relieve ^iik;»alia 

SBpremacy of the civ4l over the military authofit|r'» 

economy in the puiblic expense, that lafaiito BMgr W 

lightly burdened ; the honest payment oi* oatii^iiis^ 

^^meni pi>aserratkNi of 41ia publie' ^aiti»9 eft» 
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otfuragement ol ag^riculture, and of commerce as its 
handaiald ; the diflbston ofinforhiatloii and arraign- 
ment of all irbuaes at the bar of public opinion ; 
ftetdom ofreliffion, freedom of the press, and freedom 
ol the person under the protection of the habeas coT' 
pu$; and trials hy juries impartially selected. " These 
priiioiples form the bright constellation which has 
gone before us, and guided our steps through an age 
of reirolutiott and reformation. To the attainment 
of them,'' he concludes, *^ have been devoted the 
wisdom of our, images, and the blood of our heroes ; 
they should be the creed of our political faith, the 
text of civil instruction, the touchstone by which to 
try the services of those we trust : and, should we 
wander from them in moments of error or of alarm, 
let us hasten to retrace our steps, ^nd to regain the 
road which alone leads to peac^. liberty, and safety." 
- The administration of Mr. Jefferson embraces a 
long and interesting period in the history of our coun- 
try, distinguished by important measures, whose 
consequences have been felt in later periods, and 
which have led to results affecting, in no inconsider* 
able degree, the honor and prosperity of the nation. 
They are subjects demanding the research and de- 
liberation of the historian ; we can here briefly allude 
only to their more prominent and general features. 
The system of foreign policy which he adopted, 
tended to increase our prosperity, and secure our 
fights. The aggressions of the Tripolitans were 
gaMantly and promptly chastised, and the attempts 
made by the agents of the Spanish government, to 
deprive us of the right of navigating the Mississippi 
wew immediately noticed and repelled. Mr. Jeffor- 
xiont white secretary of state, directed his attention 
partfouiariy to aeeure to the inhabhanta of the west** 



■ 

ero cojuQlry every advantage Qx th^ir trade ; but il 
hads DPtwitbatanding* been cooaUiiUy iayaii«d, Hii 
renewed efforts resultod, after cooaid^mbl^ negotitT 

' ^iioo, io the purchase of the vaat i^fklwv kw*WB m 
Louislafiar This fortunate ^cq<^i^ifi<9'i» ii«»iiv«d an ia? 
dependent outlet ior the western siatca. sdid plaaad 
under the republican in^tUutioiia of Apufirici^ « rci^ 
whose fertility, climate, and eztegit have alittady iIt 
forded a large apd increasing re^enMe, fm well aa a 
field for the wide difiusion ot the bleaainga ofix^edfim 
and eqyal laws. Puring the s^ine intervf^l, the internal 
policy of the United States ui^erwent several im- 
portant changes. Measmres. weffeadopm4 ftur the 
speedy discharge oi the public deb^; th^ iudieiaiip 
system was restored to the original pl^n^foiiniikd kyr 
those who formed the conatitution ; ^ s^lqt^ry reir 
duction was introduced into the (labitiAi^l ewenAi' 
tures ol the government ; offipes tending to iimea'se 
executive influence w^ere voluntarily SMppre«aed; 
and the president presented the noble apectfbclt q( a 
chief magistrate relinquishing power and pairpdiacet 
where he could do so, by existing laws. %Ad whena 
he could not, seeking the aid oftheiegislatim^fopthe 
same honorable purpose. 

So much was the ad^nistratipn of Mr* ij^Sp^otk 
approved, that, when his term ol servipe<ej(pired^ to 
was again elected, and by a majority whioh l^diQ- 
Oreased from eight votes to ofie hiuidfed aftd iorfty? 
eight. In his inaugural address, deliv^rod qn t|A 
4th pf March, 1805, he asserted hif delermii^tifin tg 
act up to those principlafi, o^ which, he beli9Vfil4 il^tw 
4uty to administer the afoirs oi th^ eou)mqipilWWl|d|, 
and which had been ^Ire^4y sfmotiii^d bjr- the m^ 

' quivocal approbation pf his co|up|ry. " ) doDn^Jtlefyri" 
be said, *' that 4py n^tiveii of inldjmit flo^y, )m4 flM( 
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Attffsy ; I iitn stftfiiible of no pa^ion which eoold se- 
dtioe me knowtntly ftdvti the path of justlee ; but the 
wettkMM of human ntture, tnd the HmStnof my own 
mnlerManding, will pmduce Errors of judgment 
•ometkMs injurioufl to ^our intetest. 1 shall need, 
therefore, all the hHlttl|B:enee I have heretofore expe- 
rienced ; the want of H WiH eeminty not lessen with 
iiioreaainf years. I shall need, too, the favor of that 
Qjeingr Hi whose hawM we kte, who led our forefathers, 
M Israel ordM, iVom their native land, and planted 
Uiem in a oowitry flowing with ail the necessaries 
and eeaalorta ol iiJe ; who has covered our infancy 
with his providemeev and out riper years with his 
iipiadom and power/^ He had scarcely entered oh 
his office when an eveiit occurred, threatening se*^ 
riousiy \ht domestic tranquiUity of the country, and 
ifven the eonetitution and the union itself. This was 
the eonsplraey of Colonel Burr, who, ardent and am- 
bitieua, fbrm^ly disappointed in reaching the first 
effi^ofthe goveriHiient, when it seemed within his 
grasp, «nd since superseded in the second by the 
election of Mr. CHialon, now aimed, by desperate en- 
terprise) either to estabiish a new republic rn the 
Spanish prorinces of the west, or to divide ihat of 
hia own country. His scheme was discovered, and 
li# waa himself eventually apprehended and tl*red for 
treasmi. The etidi>hoe was not sufficient io estab^* 
lirti his presence at the illegal assemblages which 
were proved, or the use of any force against the au- 
ihoriiy of the Uni^d Slates, in Consequence of which 
he was acquitted. 

The fofeigli relatibiia of the United States, h6w- 
eirer, at thia period atoviiMsd ati iMportancte «lceed- 
ing an douaatie affklM. NeaHy the whole of theif 
^venua depeaded , on .^M^mmeroe ; ithti/ in the war 
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between France Imd Gieat BriCaiB, had iuelbuiMd 
IroEB both powers the most severe end uapriiicipled 
a^gresekioe, and to these there were added, eapeclaUj 
in the proceedings oi the latter nstion, circumataneee 
so aggravated as to leave the Aoierican natioB no 
honorable course, but that oi prompt retaliation. 
Under ordinsry circumstances, the naUirsl and just 
resort would have been to war ; but the government, 
interests, and situation of America required the 
trial and failure of every other alternative beAune 
that was adopted . An embargo presented itself as a 
measure, if not decisive, at least preparatory ; and on 
the22d of December, i807, an act of congress estab* 
lishing'one was psssed, on the recommendation of 
Mr. Jefierson. At first this mesaur^ appeared to 
promise a successful result. In January, 1809, afier 
it had existed a year, overtures w^re made by the 
British government, which indicated a disposition on 
their part to recede from the ground they had taken; 
and these were preceded by the repeal of some of 
their most objectionable measures. In this aituatioa 
were the foreign relations of the United States, wben 
Mr. Jefferson's second term of office expired, and 
when he retired from the elevsted position in wtuch 
his countrymen had placed him* To trace this sub- 
ject further, therefore, belongs to general histoid, 
and to the political biography of his successor, who 
had been early his pupil, and afterwards his friend 
and political supporter. 

On the ad of March, iSOfi, Mr. Jefierson nloeed hiK 
political career ; he had resched the age of sixtj*fivev 
he had been engaged, aloaost without inlerruption, 
for forty years, in the most arduous public dntiea; 
he had passed thr»u£^ the ynrioua stations to which 
his country had called him wit|i unaulUed honor and 
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^isVinguteKed ref)utation$ and he now» therefbre, de- 
termined to leave the scene, while yet unoppreased 
by the infirtnitiea of age, and to pass the evenins of 
his life in the calmness of domestio and philoeophioa\ 
retirement. From thia time until his death, with the 
exception of excursions which buainess requi^d, he 
resided a Itoff ether at Monticello* He indeed appear- 
ed occasionally before his countrymen, by publica- 
tions of his private correspondence, which proved 
the same purity of intention, the same earnest zeal 
in the promotion of liberal opinions, and the same 
ratellifirence, lorethou«rht, and firmness, which dis^ 
tinguished the aotions of his earlier life. He was 
called forward, from time to time, by repeated re- 
quests to connect himself with rising institutions, con- 
stantly forming to promote science, taste, and litf^ra- 
ture ; for it was a subject of natural and honorable 
pride, to unite with these a name alwsys distinguish-' 
ed for attention to whatever improved or adorned 
human life. Above all, he was sought out in his 
retirement by strangers from every foreign nation 
who had heard of and admired him ; and by natives 
of every corner of his own country, who looked upon 
him as their guide, philosopher, and friend. His 
home was the abode of hospitality and the seat of 
dignified retirement ; he forgot the busy times of hSs 
political existence, in the calm and congenial pleas- 
ures of science ; his mind, clear and penetratingt 
wandered with fresh activity and delight through 
all the regions of thought; his heart dwelt with the 
deepest interest on every thing that tended to the 
improvement and happiness of mankind ; at onoe 
practical, benevolent, and wise, he was forever study-^ 
Ibg the welfare of his fellow^reatures, and endeavor- 
ing to advanoe every plan which tended to produce 

15 
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Qc ioomfm i^ AmoBf Utesc Wbom, th^ iQOBti promt* 
neat perbaj^ Wa3 his.eiibrt for the improveoieiit of 
educatii^D ia Yirfi^ioia, and the esUhiishm^iit of a 
noble umvfinitft whiQh jvas Qommenced by his.qwn 
private donationi aod thos^ he could obtain from his 
frienda* Thia became the object of his greatest 
sealy during the remaii^der of his life. He presented 
to the legislature a report embracuQg the principles 
on which it a as proposed the institution should be 
formed. The situation sel^ted for the university 
was at Charlottesvillef a town at the foot of the 
mountain, where he resided. The plan was such as 
to combine elegance and utility, with the power oi' 
enlarging it to any extent, which its future prosper-^ 
i^ might require. The instruction was to embrace 
the various branches of learning which a citizen may 
require, in his intercourse between man «nd man, iu 
the improvement of his morals and faculties, and in 
the knowledge and exercise of his social rights. The 
various arrangements for the confluct of the institu- 
tion were framed with a view to a liberal system of 
discipline, and a strict accountability on the part of 
of all connected with the institution. The legisla- 
ture approved of Mr. Jefferson's p^N)s ; he was him- 
self elected the rector ; and from that period he de- 
voted himself to carry into efiect what he liad thus 
designed. All his hopes and thoughts^ were turned 
towards its success. He rode every morning when 
the weather would permit, to inspect its progress: 
^he prepared with his own hands the drawings for the 
workmen ; he stood over them as they proceeded, 
wiith a sort of parental anxiety and care ; and when 
the inclemepcy of the season or the infirmity of age 
prevented his visits, a telescope was placed on a ter- 
race Aaar his jbousfi by meaps o(. which he oouki in- 
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speot the pro^resii^f th^ Woilc. After its Completion, ^ 
he might often be i^een pacing: slb'wly klong th^ 
porticoes or cloisters which extended in fron*t 
of the . dormitories of the students, Odcationally 
conversing: with them, and viewing the esta'blishmeht 
with a natural bnd honoraliile pride. In the library, 
a catalogue written by hitKiselfl^ Carefully preserved. 
He has coflected the nanaes, best editions, and, value 
^fali works of whatever language, in literature and 
science, which he thought necessary to form a coiti- 
plete library; and, in examining it, one is really less 
struck With the research and various IchoWledg^ 
required for its com p11at'it)n, than the additional proof 
of that anxious care, W^ich seemed to leave unsought 
no means of fosjterihg and improving the institution 
he had formed. 

Thus glided On (he evening of Mr. JefTer^on^s 
patriotic, and benevolent life ; as age wore gradually 
away the energies oFhis body, his mind shone with 
intelligence undiminished ; and his efforts and desirei 
for the progress of human happiness and knowledge 
knew no change. Years, however, had crowdted 
upon him; and when the increase of infirniities at 
length prevented him leaving his chambier, he re- 
marked to the physician, who bought to assist him by 
the aid of his art, that " the machine had ^orn out, 
And could go on no longer." During the spring of 
1826, he had suffered from increasing debility, but it 
was not until the 26lh of June^ that he was obliged 
to confine himself to his bed. The strength of hii 
constitution and freedom from bodily pain for o short 
«lme encouraged the hope, thAI this eonfinemeiit 
Nvould be only temporary ; but his own conversation, 
ihowed thAt he did not himself so regard it. ''Do 
not imagine,'' he aaid to those around him, M ihkt I 
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feel the smallest solicitude as to the result. I do not 
indeed wish to die, but I do not fear to die." His 
temper retained all its usual cheerfulness and equa- 
nimity ; his only anxiety seemed to be (or the proB- 
periiy of the unversity, and he expressed strongly his 
hopes that the state would not abandon it ; he de- 
clared that li he could see that child of his old 
age fairly flourishing^ he was ready to depart — to 
say " nunc dimittis domine,"' a favorite quotation 
with him. On the 2d ol JuJy» he appeared free from 
disease, but his weakness was such, that his physi- 
cians expressed a doubt whether his strength would 
prove sufficient to restore him. Conscious himself 
that he could not recover, and without any bodily or 
apparent mental pain, he calmly gave directions rela- 
tive to his interment, which he requested might be 
at Monticello without parade or pomp ; he then called 
his family around him, and conversed separately 
with each of them ; to his beloved daughter, Mrs. 
Randolph, he presented a small morocco case, which 
he requested her not to open till after his death ; 
when the sad limitation had expired, it was found to 
contain an affectionate poetical tribute to the virtues 
of her from whom he was thus torn away ; he de- 
sired, if any inscription were placed on his tomb, he 
should be described only as " 'the author of the de- 
claration of independence, of the statutes of Virginia 
for religious freedom, and the father of the universi- 
ty." On Monday, the following day, he inquired of 
those around him with much solicitude^ what was 
the day of the month ; they told him it was the 3d of 
July ; he then eagerly expressed his desire that he 
might he permitted to live to another day, to breathe 
the air of the fiftieth anniversary of the declaration 
of independence. His wish was granted : the morn* 



ins: of the 4th of July, 1826, (bund him fttill living ; and 
afler declaring himself gratified by the affectionate 
aolictlude o( his famity and servants, and having dia-> 
linctly articulated these words, '* I resign myself to 
my God, and my child to m^ cduntry," he gradually 
expired without a murmufr or a gr6an. 

At the time of his deathj Mr. JefTerSbn had reached 
the age of eighty-three years, two months, and 
twenty-one ddys. In person he Was six feet two 
jnohes high, erect and well formed, though thin ; hia 
eyes were light and full of fntelligence ; his hair waa 
very abundant, and orijtfinatly of a yellowish red, 
though in his latter years silvered with vge ; his com- 
plexion was fair, his forehead broad, and the whole 
face square and expressive 6f deep thinking ; hia 
countenance was remarkably intelligent and open aa 
day, its genera) expression full of good-will and kind*- 
ness, and, when the occasion excited it, beaminfif 
with enthusiasm ; his address was cordial, confirmlnlr 
the welcome of his lips ; his motions wei^e flexible 
and easy, his step firm and sprightly ; and such w€ft 
his strength and agility, that he was aecuatomed, ik 
the society of children, of which he was fond, to prac- 
tise feata that few could coti'ld imitate. His mantter 
was simple, mingled with native dignity, btit cheerful, 
uriaasuming, frank, and kind; his language Watfi^e'-' 
markable for vivacity and correctness; and iA Ma 
conversation, which was without apparent effort, ^e 
poured fbrth knowledge the moat varib^ia irom an 
cxhaustlesa fountain, yet so modestly, add ao eH^ 
gagingly> that he aeemed rather to a^k than to ittt^ 
part fnfotmation. 

rtif hia disposition He Was" M or msmty and bt-' 
nevolenc^; ofthia the neighborhood of Mbhfictflld^ 
aiatU^ hiiltinMriMe momhneilta, ahdi 6tf hU dfrU' 
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estate, such was the conditioji of his slaves, that in 
their comforts his own interests were top offen en- 
tirely forgotten. Among his neighbors he was ea* 
teemed and beloved in an uncommon degree, and his 
sentiments and opinions were regarded by them with 
extreme respect, the reward rather of his private 
worth than of his public services. His kindness had 
no limits ; he omitted nothing in hisi power to alle- 
viate distress. On one occasion, when president, 
passing on horseback a stream ib Virginia, he was 
accosted by a feeble beggar, who implored his aid to 
help him across ; without hesitation he carried him 
over behind him, and, on the beggar telling him he 
had neglected his wallet, he as good-humoredly 
reorossed the stream, and brought it to him. When 
the British and German prisoners, taken at Saratoga, 
were quartered in his neighborhood, he treated them 
with marked kindness; he enlisted the benevolent 
dispositions of the neighborhood to supply their 
wants, obtain provisions, and ^secure their habitationt 
against the inclemency of the season ; and to the 
officers he threw open his library, and offered all the 
hospitalities of Monticellp. On leaving Virginia, 
they wrote him letters conveying the warmest grati- 
tude ; and when he subsequently visited Germany, 
many of these grateful men flocked around him, 
loading him with respect and affectioa. 

In his temper he displayed the greatest equanimity : 
hj8 oldest friends have remarked that they never 
beheld him give way to passion ; and he treated h» 
family and domestics with unvarying gentleness. 
Even during the exciting political contests in which 
he was so prominent an actor, he never displayed 
personal enmity, or used his influence or power with 
an angry ror vindipttve spirit. When the C6leb|»led 
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traveller, Humboldt, was once Ttsitiny him, he saw a 
newapaper lying on hia table, contaioing a eiaDderous 
and accrimonious attack ; pointing it out to Mr. 
Jefieraon, he said " why do you not hang the man ?'> 
" Put the paper in your pocket," replied the preaident 
with a smile, '' and on your relnrn to your own 
country, ii any one doubts the freedom of our press, 
show it to him, and tell him where you found it.'' 
Even at the period when hia elevation to the chief 
magistracy was contested with so much violence, he 
sitys, in a letter to Governor Henr3% of Maryland, a 
political opponent, " I feel ^extraordinary gratifica- 
tion in addressing this letter to you, with whom 
shades of difierence in political sentiment have not 
prevented the interchange of good opinion, nor cut 
ofi the friendly offices of society. This political tol- 
erance is the more valued by me, who consider 
social harmony as the first of human feficities, and 
the happiest moments those which, are given to the 
effusions of the heart." His attachment, indeed, to 
his friends was warm and unvarying ; he imparted 
to them, with unstudied and fearless confidence, all 
that he thougt)t and felt ; he entertained no ungen- 
eroua oautiQU or distrust, and he had hia reward in 
that firm aupport, which he received and had a right 
to ezi^ot from them, in every exigency. 

The domestic habits of Mr. Jefierson were quite 
simple. His application waa constant and exeesaive. 
He alwaya rose very early ; to a remark pnoe mada 
to him of surprise at his being able, amidat the nu* 
neroua interruptiona to which hia public atatkm 
expoaed him, to transact his business, ■ * I have mada 
it a rule never to let the sun rise before me, and 
before I have breakfasted, to transact all the biiaiiMM 
called for by the day." Hia liabtia were so exaet, 
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that in a cabmet abounding with papers, each one 
was so labelled and arranged as to be immediately 
found. After his retirement from public life, he 
maintained a correspondence wonderfully extensive. 
He usually rode every day for an hour or two, and 
continued to do so until a very short period before 
his death : and though he retired early, his afternoons 
were, to the last, devoted to study, as his evenings 
were to hisT family eirele. 
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Jamxs Madwov was born on the 5th of Mareh; 
1751« (O. S.) at the dwelling of his maternal grand- 
'mother opposite to Port Royal, a town on the south 
side of jthe Rappahannock, )n Virginia. The house- 
ol his parents, James Madison and Nelly Conwayi 
was in Orange county, where he has always resided* 
In his father's lifetime it was a plain brick building, 
to which Mr. Madison added porticoes with exten- 
sive colonnades in front and rear, and other improve** 
ments. Situated on the west side ol the south-west 
mountain, at the foot of the Blue Ridge, about five 
and twenty miles from Charlottsville, it is remarka- 
ble for the beauty of the scenery and the purity of 
the air ; and likewise that within a short distance 
of each other, in that region, three presidents of the 
United States, Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, all 
resided, as closely connected in personal attachment 
as political faith, who have impressed on the country 
a large share of the policy and distinction of these 
United States. 

Alter passing through the usual elementary edu- 
cation. Mr. Madison wa0 placed, at about twelve 
years of age, under the tuition of Donald Robertson, 
m distinguished teacher in that neighborhood, with 
whom he accomplished the common preparatory 
studies for a collegiate course. These studies were 
further prosecuted under the Reverend Thomas 
Martin, the parish minister, oi the estfibiisbed church 
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of England, who was engaged as private tutor in his 
father'^ family. 

The climate of Williamsburgh being deemed un- 
congenial with persons from the^ mountain region^ 
Mr. Madison, instead o1 being put at thd college of 
William and Mary, was sent to that of Princeton, N. 
J., of which Dr« Wotherspoon was then president ; 
where he completed his college education, and re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of arts in the jtutuian 
of 1771. Mr: Madison always retained a lively re* 
ooUeetion of Dr. WotherspoonSs learning, and ofVen 
indulged the inclination,' which throughout life cha-* 
racterized him, of sprightly narrative and iinifatioD, 
by playfully repeating the doctor's curious remarks 
in a broad Scotch accent. While at college, bid 
health Vas impaired by overardent study: it con- 
tinued feeble in consequence, during some years after 
his return home. He had laid the deep foundations 
of those attainment^, habits, and principles, ^bich 
gradually, but without fail, rained him to after emi- 
nence ; and when he got home, with ruined healdl, 
far from neglecting literary pursuits, he persevered in. 
extensive and systematic reading, somewhat miscel- 
laneous^ but not without reference to the profeSsioii 
of the law, although he formed no absolute determi- 
nation to enter upon the practice $ which Burke says, 
while it sharpens the wits, does not always enlarge 
the mind. Mr. Madison studied probably just faiw 
enough, but his breeding was altogether that of a 
statesman ; an American statesman, for he never was 
out of his own country ; and though it hail ofteoi 
truly, been said, that he would have madia a great 
chief justice of the United States, yet his studies atid 
acquirements were free from all technical or ptekB^ 
•ional rtetfainti and his setdon if ever equalteclpoWsr 
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ol reasoniog was always exercised on a larfe scale, 
and philosophical comprehension of the subject mat* 
ter. From nature, from haltit, it may be even from 
the imperfect stale ot health ta which he was reduced 
at the outset of his career,'his was the most passion- 
less course of education and elevation. He never 
addressed a passion or required a prejudice: but 
relying on reason alone for every conviction, h^ ef- 
fected his purpose without any appeal to prejudices. 
His political principles do not differ so much from 
his great predecessor's, Mr. Jefferson, as his manner 
of imbibing and imparting them. Taking nothing 
for granted, by intuition, or sympathy, he worked out 
every result like a problem to be proved. No one 
was niore inflexihly attached to the principles of his 
adoption ; but then he always adopted ihem on earn* 
est consideration and sufficient autttority, before he 
gave them his affections. They were not his natural 
offspring. 

Having received very earl/ and strong irfipressious 
in fa /or of liberty, both civil and religious, he em-' 
barked with the prevalent zeal in the American cause 
at the beginning of the dispute with Great Britaii^. 
but his devotion to study, and his impaired health; 
probably prevented his performing any military ser- 
vice. Devoted to freedom of conscience, he was 
particularly active in opposing the persecution of the 
Baptists, then a new aect in Virginia, who were con** 
aigned in some instances to jail for violating the law 
prohibiting preaching by dissrnters from the estab- 
blished church. Throughout life he was remarkable 
for strict adherence to the American doctrine of ab- 
solute sepAratioQ- between civil and religious autho- 
rity ; ajnd one of his vetoes, while president, attested, 
that in advanced station and age, the principles early 
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taken upon this subject were as dear to him as at 
first, when be was but a young and grmtuitous re- 
ibrmer. 

In the spring of 1776, when twenly-fivfe years of 
age, he was initiated into the public service, from 
which he rarely afterwards was absent for forty 
years of constantly rising eminence, till, it was all. 
crowned by that spontaneous retirement irdm the 
highest sta^tion which is itself the crown of Amefican 
republicanlsni. His first election was to the legisla- 
ture of Virginia, which, in May of that year, antici- 
pated the declaration of independence by unanimous- 
ly instructing the deputies of that slate to propose it. 

It is a signal proof of Mr. Madison's merits that in 
this assembly, being surrounded by experienced and 
distinguished members, he modestly refrained from 
any active part in its proceedings t and never tried 
that talent for public debate which afterwards he dis- 
played so eminently. Beyond committee duty and 
private suggestions, he was unknown to the assem« 
bly. At the succeeding county election he was su- 
perseded by another competitor. His failure was 
partly owing to his declining to treat the electors ; 
but in no small degree to the diffidence which re- 
strained him from giving fair play to his faculty of 
speech, and active participation in public afi&irs. Hfis 
refusal to treat, because he held it inconsistent with 
the purity of elections, may be a lesson to the ambi- 
tious, and not unworthy of the notice of the tempe- 
rate. In one of the first steps of his public life, he 
sacrificed success to that purity, sobriety, and it may 
be said chastity, of conduct, from whicH he never 
swerved. Because, as was imputed, he would not 
treat, and could not speak, James Madison k>8t his 
election ! 
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But4he legislature, in the course of the ensuing set- 
«ion,repaired this populir defection by appointing him 

. a member of the council of state* which place he held 
till 1779, when he was elected a delegate to the con«> 
^press of the revolution. During the first part of his 
tiervice in the counciJ^ Patrick Henry was governor 
of the state; and during the latter part of it, Mr. 

Jefferson. Both these personages experienced and 
appreciated the importance of Mr. Madison's assist • 
ance, knowledge, and judgment, in a station which 
^id not put his natural modesty to the severe trial of 

. public display^ His information, patriotism, perfeet 
probity, and unpretending worth, gained f«>r him the ' 
first-fruits of his maturing character. He proved 
himself a safe and serviceable man ; recommen* 
dations, without which brilliancy is oflen troub- 
lesome, and always useless. 

Mr. Jefierson used to sny, that Mr. Madison ren- 
dered himself very acceptable to the members of the 
legislature by his arolable deportment, and by the 
aervices he performed in drafting reports, bills, Ate* 
lor them* It was this that recommended him for 

. election the next winter as a member of the executive 

. council, where his talents for writing and for business 
generally, particularly his acquaintance with the 
French language, of which Governor Henry was 
Ignorant, and which was nc.cessary to the executive 
of Virginia, in their then constant intercourse with 
French officers, soon made Mr. Madison the most 
efficient member of the council. He wrote so much 

, for Governor Henry, that Mr. Jefferson said he was 
called the governor's secretary. This council was, 

. moreover, the best adapted stage for his first essays 

. as a public speaker: not consisting of more than ten 

persons, their debates were less trying to a modest 
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ban. ^ eiittV^^e ^i^^ iJLt. Madison's XMiU^oe, 
'%at it Wsis '%^. Je'flefsoti's ophiioD, that if Ms llm 
t^nblic appearanee had taken place in '«i/<ih an flfa^tal- 
1>ly all the house hi representatively of the United 
ISUtes, Mr. M'ddisbn tvould nei'er have been alile to 
dvercome liis aversion to display. But by practice, 
:ftr8l \h the exiecuiive cotincil of Virginia, and afteV- 
ivards ^ the old congress, Which was HIrewilfe a stnttll 
Tiody, he Was gradually habituktedto speech-making 
m pubfic, in whidh tite became eo powei|ful. 
' Elecied to congress, Trelook his iaeat in that 'tody 
In M^rch, 1780 ; and was continued tbere by re-ele«- 
^Ibtis till the expiration of the allowed tern), computed 
Yrom the ratification off the articles off confederation 
in itSJ. From fhe spring of 1780 to the fall of l7iBS, 
the journals show, what is known to all, that 'lie be- 
came an active and leading member of conj^reas, 
taking jsrominent parts in many of the most import- 
ant transactions. The letter of instructions to Mr. 
Jky, American minister in Spain, in OctobeT 1^60, 
totiintainiDg the right of the United States to 'the 
Mi^isBippi riveir^ and the address to the states at the 
close of the war, urging the adoption of the plan pro- 
viding for the debts due to the army, and the other 
pnblic creditors, were composed by him, and are sohie 
of the earliest ol his ^contributions to thobe AmcfridiA 
state papers Which, during the infancy of the United 
States, were among their ttaost powcrfVil meaYis of 
conservation and advancement. 

It fhe years 1784, '5, arid *6, he was'elei&tifed a )^el- 
egate by his county to the state legisfatu re : khQ xtia 
%OrtTiy of remark, that one reason why Vfr^nia 'l^rls 
kl^ys fruitful of statesmen oft he first rahk, &,'tliht 
tb^y ebnstlintly, id) oTthetn, sought seats in ihe'sftfie 
ae^^%,'wbei^ saeh men both acquired %Ui1i^- 
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capacity, it wfiiq iuis primary object tp ^^pUif^ a<)4.t 
inculcate the pressing, necessity of a refpro?^ ia thfj 
federal, systems and^ to. promote the mean^. )i^di(^,^ft 
auph ano^elioration. This ind^penclence of tb^ tjixi,te4 
States was recognise<j[ rather than e^lablished* ^ore. 
perfect union was indipensable to their general w^l" 
Care. The pressure of war being wiilidrawift natiot^^; 
ality almost disappeared amid the Qonflictio|f intejce^^. , 
vfrnaoy iiidependept slateai languid with eX|l;iaust,iom 
after the struggle almost in conflict with eaph Q^ieXi 
an(| in obvious danger ofi^ deolorabje rel^p^e.. T.^ 
unsuccessful attempt to ve^t <;qngress with pPif^^fi 
immediately required for tUe public^ wants, led to th^ 
meeting at Annapolis in August, 178$, to which i^r. 
Madison was deputed, and which resulte4 in a rQ' 
commendation of the convention with fuller power^, 
at Philadelphia, in May, 1787. The state of Vir^ini^ 
promptly set the example of compliance with thi«| 
recommendation, by an act drawn by Mr. A|Iadu^p^« 
and by th« apppintment o( a deputation, \n vyhich he 
was included.' 'f'hc teno^ of tlaat act, and tN sejeo- 
aioo of the delegates, with Washii^gton at tb^ir bead, 
manifest her solicitude on the occasion- 

From 1784 to 1786, inclusive, beside ^hat felal^^ 
to the federal systep^ several at^bjects of |i;rea^ i^r- 
portance were agitated, in the Virginia legislature ; 
paper money, British debts, the reparation ol Ken- 
tucky from Virginia, the code of laws revised by 
Jeflerson, Wythe, and Pendleton, and the reii^i^Mp 
establishment proposed by Mr. Henry : Mr. Macli^qpi 
iook s^ conspicuous ani4 effective pftrt ifi f)|l ^bfae 
proceedings: against paper cn^is^ioipa, U[i ffvor o,f 
pairini; ^riti?^ <|pblf, iu ^vojrol t^e ^f pi|rf >iffl» of 
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Rentuekj, in support generally of the revised code, 
and in opposition to a religious esfablrshment. To 
the tatter project he was strenously and successfutly 
an explicit antagonist ; and he composed the memo- 
rial and remonstrance, which was so generally con - 
curred in and'signed by persons of all denominational^ 
as to crush Mr. Henry's scheme. 

The journal of the federal convention which sat at 
Philadelphia in 1787, proves that he participated as 
much as any member of that body in framin'g the 
constitution of the United States, which for now 
nearly fifty years has been the government of ihia 
country. A letter from Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Adams the 
elder, which has been pubfished, states, as is otherwise 
well authenticated, that Mr. Madison preserved the 
debates of that convention at much length and with* 
great exactness r and there ts reason to believe, that 
in due time this precious minute will be given to the 
community. For many years the survivor of all his 
associates in that illustrious assembly, Mr: Madison is 
entitled by various claims to be called the farther of 
the constitution. As a leading member erf the con- 
vention which framed the government of the congresa- 
ea which organized it, of the administration of Mr. 
Jefferson^ which conducted it for a. long time in the 
path it has since for the most part followed, and 
. finally as the heftd of his own administration 
in its most trying^ time, when the exigencies of 
war were superadded to the occasions of peace, no 
individual has impressed more of his mind, either 
theoretically or practically, on it, than James Madi- 
son. X 
During the same period, and until the expiration 
of the old congress, to which he had been re-appoint-« 
ed in 1786, he continued a member of il^at body. Hk 
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i^vowed object io reiurnioii; th^e> WM tp iwfv^li I 

U pp^lble« the projepl, fav^rfd t^jr congrm, o| «l>ul* 
tin^ up the river Mis8\9f ippi t^x a long peri^od. Th«l> '.; 
mj&^9ure, besides other oauses 0/ opoiplaiDt, thrflK^A'* . \ 
od to alieoaie Kentucky, theo a pari ofVirgjiM^i iirom 
apy incre^ae oiT th^ (^deral PQW^r?^ If the oiaffnifioeiMt 
ai^d inexhaustible south-wp.ft now ^s^chea u« by 
overwhelming leB|H)iis the ijq^policy of any Mag 
Cfsnding to deprive the United 3ta|e9 of au^b \nh 
mense resources, let the foresight of ^r. l4«rfiio«i 
and auch other statesmen m atrained every nerve to 
Invert that misfortune, be apprecUUed ^ it ahoviUi be, 
qot oaly throughout that region, Vut evfiry wbere in 
^e United States^ 

In the interval between thf ploae oi the eiOPveAtKMi 
i^t Philadelphia ior icanpiiog (he federal ofUMtJtution, 
and the meeting of the atat^ qonventiona to aaaatAOo 
it, the well-knowfi work called the F«deraHat waa 
wri^en, whieh haa aince b^qgi^ea conatitutioaai 
^j;t-book« Gideon^a edition au^ientiaatea Mr. Mud* 
ifKtp'f) contributipna to it, and it is too well ki>owf» \0 
reqqire that in this sketch pf hia life U ahou^ ^ 
dyrelt upon* 

Till ilia ccMUftry w^s aeauved, aiMi its wel^aro aa^ 
tabliahi^d by a propar form of national govef ngi^m, 
Mr. Iiiladlaon ^aa co^wftant and ii»de(aUga*bie iP -iMf 
en^eavqrs to explain and recpmrneiid it fi>radop4WB* 
^eor4ing|y» in m^ be; WifA akeat^ by ttis.OQiMyUFt 
fk delegate to tt^t oonyai^ipn of Virginia, which if at 
to determine whether that state would aioced^ to iU 
J^m agenoy in the pKoce^dinga of il^ cfUKnei^ion 
appears in the pT^^^d a^^Qiapt o( t|imi Hft^ ii 4«» 
fi^liar with eyery f^ipftp .^pie.f^H^i^i)W,h¥i .^IHI 
Ijirned to tl^e ^^bi^ ^ l^qfriM fxjibtiM^tipp. 

Qn tk^ AdoDtMn at ibA ■<*^">»«**>«^^"> W^ waft mlmm^MA 
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a lepresentBtive to'con^rees from the district in whiek 
he liTed, in February, 1789, and remained a member 
byrre-elcctiona till March, 1797. His participatioB 
dnriiur those ei^ht years in all the acta and delibera^ 
tions of congress, was so prominent and pervading^, 
that nothing of importance took place without his in- 
strumentality, and m most of the leading measures 
his was the leading place ; especially in all that con- 
cerned foreign relations. Addressing the house on 
ail important questions, he never spoke without /all 
preparation ; and so completely exhausted.every topic 
he discussed, that it was remarked by his advarsaries 
that Mr. Madison's refutation of their views fre- 
quently suggested arguments which they themselves 
hnd not thought of, to be answered by him in the 
same triumphant strain of calm and respectful, but 
irresistible reasoning. Every one knows that in the 
formation of parlies under the lead of Mr. Jefferson 
and Cotonel Hamilton respectively, Mr. Madison 
took side with the former, or what was called the 
democratic party, contradistinguished from what 
was called the federal party, particularly on the great 
dividing questions of the bank and the British treaty. 
But there never was any personal estrangement be- 
tween him and Washington , and throughout the 
Hves'of both, each did full justice to the talents, 
principles, and patriotism of the other. Nor did Mr. 
Madison, however differing from much ol the polities 
of Hamilton, ever entertain any but the highest opin^ 
ion of bis sbilities, services, and good intentions. 

In 1714 he married Mrs. Todd, the wktow of a 
respeettble lawyer of Philadelphia ; a lady of Yiiigi- 
nki parentage, of most amiable disposition and engn- 
ging deportment, whose colwiant attacfameiit'mnt 
ecoeMent temper, ^r ^^fotWr to M p^wm while 
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her husband was president, and her unintermittin^ 
attentions to him afterwards, when enfeebled by age 
and infirmity, rendered his connexion with her what 
he never ceased to consider it, as the happiest event 
of his life, 

The celebrated resolutions of the legislature of 
Virginia, in 1798, against the alien and sedition laws, 
are now knowili to have been written by Mr. Madi- 
son, though not a member of that legislature. And 
it being understood that a vindication of those reso- 
lutions would be called for, he was elected a member 
the next year, and drew up the yet more celebrated 
report containing the vindication, which, like the pa- 
pers of the Federalist, has become an acknowledged 
standard of constitutional doctrine. These state 
papers have been much appealed to latterly, during 
the nullification controversy, and though sometimes 
partially misrepresented, cannot be misunderstood 
when properly explained and considered. For tinder 
whatever «tate of excitement, either between con- 
tending parties of his own country, 6t between it 
and foreign nations, Mr. Madison's numerous and 
admirable state papers may have been drawn up, 
there is a tone of moderation, as well as an abiding 
earnestness, candor, and force of truth about them, 
together with a simplicity of diction and plainness of 
arguineflt, that prevent either misrepresentation or 
refutation. 

In 1801, he was appointed one of \fie Virginim- 
electors of president and vice president, and voted 
with all the rest of his associates for Thomas Jefier- 
son and Aaron Burr. 

Mr. Jefierson after the well known-struggle that 
f>receded his election, being chosen president of the' 
United States in 1801 » appointed Mr. Madten bk 
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secretary orstate, ^n which office he coDtiqued during 
the eight years of JefTersuD's preaidency, illustraliog 
the whole period by his masterly writings, judicious 
suggeslioDSi and unexceptionable conduct. This is 
not the occasion for a full view of his performaDces 
io the departmeut oi* state ; but it may \^ said, ib a 
word, that of all the great disputes on internatiooal 
and municipal law, evolved by an epoch that ^t iaat« 
after unexampled forbearance and efforts to av^rt 
hostilities, closed wiUi the ivar which it waa Mr. 
Madison's destiny to conduct as chief magistral,— r 
the complicated questions of the conflicting rights of 
war and peace, colonial commerce^ coatra.b^d Uade, 
impressment of se^^neUf se;;^rch and seissif re of ship? 
and cargoes, bloGkade9« embargoes, non-iipportatipn 
and non-intercourse,-^there was not one wiiich 
Mr. Madison did not present to his cojmnlry fl^^4 ^ 
fore ihe world with a power of research, of argunieA^, 
and of reasoning, unsurpassed in the anqals of diplo- 
matic writing. lu 1805, he visited Philadelphia, for 
more convenient access to the best treatises on t^ 
subject of a pamphlet be pjablished in 1806, oo ijo^ 
British doctrine against the trade of neutrals ijKitlv 
enemies' colonies. Throughout eyery «ucQee4^g 
year, the public was constantly ealightened by his 
elaborate productioosi which evefy session'of coogce^f^ 
bxpught forth* On the question of impress^nt, tbfi 
most trying'and also the most perplexing of thegif jfv- 
ances to which the United (States were then si^f elfd^ 
his letters to the American ministers in £ngl^Q4t V^^ 
the British ministers in thiscpuntry* we^e compopb^d 
with a power equal to all we could desire* and in. a 
teinper wbich it W98 impossible for th^. to l^ke 
ofiience at. It has been said yfiih (N^rfeci (r^th^ tjlj^t 
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no mm eould equal him in its ▼indication. The cle- 
partoient of state at that time was the main stay of 
the country. Doubting^ the ability of the United 
States tor contend in war with the great belligerants 
who were devastating the umverse by land and sea ; 
at all events, deeply interested in adhering to thatsys* 
lem of neutrality which Washington established 
and to which no one was more thoroughly attached 
than Mr. Madison; his exertions to substitute the 
moral artillery of that department for brute forces 
were incessant and intense. Although the war he 
tried ao hard to prevent came at last, in spite of his 
exertions and Mr. Jefiierson's immoveable determi- 
nation to go out ot office in peace; yet the legacy of 
trouble which was left by him to Mr. Madison when 
he succeeded to the presidency, was at any rate pre- 
ceded by a theory of prevailing if not perpetual peace 
Hi that code of international jusiice and fair interw 
course, which is now a goodly part of the inheritance 
of these United States, and a national property that 
all civilized nations have begun to appreciate. That 
free ships make free goods, wan a principle deemed 
by Mr. Madison a legitimate part ot the law of na» 
tions, and the best guarantee for maritime peace. 
Peace on earth and good-will to all mankind, were 
always principles dear to him. War he considered 
only and rarely tolerable as a necessary evil, to be 
kept ofi as long, and whenever it takes place, to be 
closed as soon, as possible. ' 

With these impressions, it was nevertheless his lot 
to be president during the war which was declared 
against Great Britain in June, 1812. In 1809, he was 
electedjpresident, on the retirement of M. Jefferson » 
and excepting the short glimpse of accommodation 
which proceeded from Mr. £rksiDe*i short-lived 
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arfaogftnei^ tbe fim period of Us c)yef iiNycn|^» 
Wai^ but thft prelude to. the war ^hich ao^ipp^^iiiea 
kiB re-electioii« Hia maugural addrea^s, i^^aua) viesr 
iaffes, freqaeat special cooamuaicauooa to ^^^reai^ 
his proclamatioD for a fast, witt^ the pf^rt^cular. 
crrounds on which it was issued, hia letter tp Gov- 
ernor Snyder of PeaasyWaiua Ja the Olrosiead c^||^ 
hia Eecommendation of war» his conduct of th^ war, 
hia various missions for peace« the peaqa of Crh^iA 
negotiated under his auspices, his settlenijpnjt of the 
army, the navy, and the internal revenue, at thedos^ 
of the war, his veto, on one of tha last days ot hia 
administration, of the great aystfm of internal 
improvement introduced by some of those who 
have since relinquished it as anconstitutional — ^theae 
together with the hank oi the United States, may be 
deemed the principal measures of his plan of the 
iederal government. Too many of the actora in those 
scenes are yet living and in public life, to render i^ 
proper to do more than merely indicate th^e mea- 
sures. Before longi they will be treated by history 
and judged by posterior. But alreadyt before Mr. 
Madison's demise, there appeared to be iprell-i^gh 
one universal sentiment of cordial respect an4 defer- 
ence towards him as a patriot oi the purest intentioDf 
and wisest conduct. Undertaking the preaid^t^cf 
at a^crtsis oi the utmost difficulty, he continued in i^, 
by re-election, during the established period qf ejghl 
years, and when he retired, le(\ the country in. tb^ 
highest degree glorious, prosperous, and con^^^t. It 
eaonot be hut that future ages must look bacl^ t^ hi§ 
administration as ^ time of great trii^ and ^rei^t re* 
no wo* The constitution which h^d sucoe^ded 'a^ 
peace, under hi>i g^vernsijice triumphed in lyar* Hoa? 
tiUties were indeed clpeckered with ^q revei^ T^i^ 



MeMom Till to dcoor. But under nH oircumBtanceB, 
Mr. Madison wts the ftame. Victory never elated, 
diaaaters never depressed him beyond meaiure; 
always oalm, consistent, and conscientious, there was 
confideAoe that he wmild do right, cOme what mt|rhf. 
Sx posed to that deluge of abuse which the leading 
tnen of'free o^mntries, with a licentious press, cannot 
avoid, he was perfectly serene nnd unmoved by atiy 
vinBictive'emoTiim \ true to frleYids, patient wkh ad- 
versaries, resolute but forl'ieai'ing even with public 
'enemies. All the emergencies of war never once 
lietrayed him into infringements -of the constitution. 
It has been stated on high authority, ihat while a 
candidate for the presidency, no one, however inti- 
matel ever heard him open his lips, or say one word 
on the subject. While president, he underwent tor- 
tents of calumny wifhout the slightest complaints if 
thte uncomfortable necessity ol being obliged to re- 
move a secretary of state, or of war, or a postmaster 
general, crossed his path, he performed the disagree- 
able duty with all possible gentleness, but with in- 
Iti^xible firmness. Constitutionaiiy simple and unos- 
^entatioulB in his habits, tastss, and intercourse, be 
'Still sustained the dienity belonging toaueh a life end 
such a station as his. 

At about sixty-six years of age he retired from 
piibfic life, tind. ever af>er resided on his es- 
tate in Virginia, except about Iwo months 'While at 
'Richmond as a memt^r of the convention in 1829, 
Which sat there to remould Hre oonsfitution of that 
state. His farm, his books, his friends, and hiecor- 
reftpondenoe, w)?re ihe^sourees of his enjoyment and 
ocoupation, dtiring the twenty yeara of his rettremenl. 
DaVibfer m6Bt of that time his hfalth, veyitf roboat, 
waa aa good aa uaual, and he partook with pieaaoit 
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ol the exercise and the eooWvialUy in whieh lie bad 
always enjoyed himselt. A good (armer on a laigB 
scale, he acted for some time as president of an a^:^ 
ricultural society, and ibr a much longer time, first 
as visiter, and atler Mr. Jefferson's death, as rector 
of the University of Virginia, located at Charlottes* 
ville, in his neighborhood ; among whose founden 
and Iriends he bore a conspicuous part. Prevailed 
upon, when just convalescent from severe iilnesa, to 
be a member of the Virginia convention of 1829, the 
infirm condition of his health, being then near eighty 
years old, prevented his Caking a very active part in 
its deliberations. His main purpose, indeed, appears 
to have been to promote a compromise between par- 
lies so stifly divided x>n local and personal interests 
aa to threaten the Iranquilliiy o( the state. On some 
of the principal topics discussed, he is well under- 
stood to have yielded his own opinions to that con- 
aideration, as well as the urgent instances of his eon- 
stituents. 

At eighty-five yeats of age, though much reduced 
by debility, his mind was bright, his memory reten- 
tive, and his conversation highly, instructive and de* 
lightful. Suffering with disease, he never . repined. 
Serene, and even lively, he siill loved- to discuss the 
constitution, to inculcate the public good, and to 
charge his friends with blessings for his country. He 
was long one of the most interesting shrines to which 
its votaries repaired : a relic of republican virtue 
which none could contemplate without reverence 
and edification. 

On the 28th of June, 1836, he died ; as serene, 
l^ilosophical, and calm in the last momeou of ex- 
istence, as he bad been in all the trying oocaaioiia pf 
iile. 
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We eannot close this brief aocount of the life vtad 
public services ol Mr. Madison more appropriately, 
than bythe following extract from the proceedings 
in the house of representatives of the United States, 
when the annunciation of his death was made by the 
president to both houses of congress. 

WASHINGTON, June 30, 1830. 
To the Sea&te and House of Represeatativeg. 

" It becomes my painful duty to announce to you 
the melancholy intelligence of the death oi James 
Madison, ex-president of the United States. He 
departed this life at half past six o'clock, on the 
morning of the 28th inst., full of years and of honor. 

'* I hasten this communication, in order that con- 
gress may adopt such measures as may be proper to 
testify their sense of the respect which is due to the 
memsry of one whose life has contributed so essen* 
tially to the happiness and glory of his country, and 
to the good of mankind. 

•' ANDREW JACKSON." 

The message having been read, and the house ad- 
dressed by Mr. Paton of the Virgioia delegation, 
who offered the following resolution : 

"Meablved^ That a committee be appointed on^the- 
part of this house, to join such committee as may be 
appointed on the part of the senate, to consider and 
report by what token of respect end afibction it may 
be proper for the congress of the United States to 
express the deep sensibility of the nation to the eveot 
of the decease of Mr. Madison, just announced by 
the president of the United States to this house." 

On the reading of the resolution, the following re- 
marks were made by Mr. Adams, the only surviving 

ir 



ex-X^eBi^tii of the -United Siates, and tbema mem- 
Ibcr of the ihouse of repreaciatetivea. 

^iViB not fi^ithout some hesitation, and somediffi- 
llenee, that I have risen to ofier in my own- behalf, 
tind fa that of my colleagues npon this floor, and of 
our common constituents, to jcrin our voice, at once 
of mo^rILing and of exultation, at the event announ- 
ced to both houses of congress by the aaessage from 
the president of the United States — of mourning, at 
the bereavement which has befallen our common 
country by the decease of one of her most iiJustrious 
sons— of exultation, at the spectacle afforded to the 
observation of the civilized world, and for the emu- 
lation of after times, by the close of a life Of usefttl- 
nelss and 6f glory, after forty years of service in 
trusts of the'highest dignity and splendor that a con- 
fiding country could bestow, succeeded by twenty 
years of retirement and private life, not infbrior, in 
the estimation of the virtuous and tha^wise, to the 
honors of the highest station that ahibition can ever 
attain. 

" Of the public life of James Madison, what could 
I say that is not already deeply impressed upon the 
memory and the heart of everyone within the sound 
of my voice ? Of his private life, what butjnust meet 
an echoing' shout of applause from every voice with- 
in this hall ? Is it not a pre-eminent degree by ema- 
tiations from his mind, that we are assembled here 
as the representatives of the people and states of this 
union ? Is it not tr^nscendenlly by his exertions that 
'we address pach other here by 'the endearing appel- 
lation of countrymen and fellow^citizens ? Of that 
band ofbenefactors of the human race, the fbundefa 
•f the constitution of 'the'Uoited States, James Mad* 
wniB the last who has ^dfieto hit reward* 
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iflorioui work hat survived them all. They have 
transmitted the precious bond of union to us, now 
entirely a succeeding generation to them. May it 
ne/er cease to be a voice of admonition to us of our 
duty to transmit the inheritance unimpaired to our 
children of the rising age." 
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THft history of republics furnishes us #ithbut few 
instances of men, however distinguished fbr talents^ 
continuing from youth to old age as successAil pol- 
iticians. Pericles, who gorerned Athens in the days 
of her glory for nearly forty years, is an exception 
which only proves the rule ; for he stands alone in 
the annals of Greece, Others, of equal fame, have 
felt the ch'knces and changes of a fi«e government. 
Miltiades, who had saved his country by his con- 
summate military prowess, in fighting the battle of 
Marathon, experienced the ingratitude of a republic, 
and died in prison. iBschylus, the father of tragic 
writers, and the great improver of the scenic art» 
af\er having distinguished himself as a warrior at 
Marathon, Platssa, and Salamis, was charged with 
impiety in his writings, because he was too sublime 
for the comprehension of the mass of the people, and 
was sentenced to death by those whom he had in*- 
structed and defended. He was pardoned by means 
of a brother's eloquence, but retired in disgust from 
an ungrateful people. Aristides the Just was exited 
by the ostracism for many years, through the machi* 
nations of his political opponents: the perpetual 
agitations of a republic carry one up on the flood 
who is oflen in turn swept down as the tide recedes. 
This has too often been the case in this great repub* 
lie of ours; we have seen statesmen give way to 
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mere politiciaos, and patriots ta demagogues : tmt 
to the honor of the " ancient dominion" it must be 
. acknowledged, that she has been less subject to 
change and caprice, than any of her sister states. She 
has in most instances been true to her men of talents, 
and iound her reward in the influence they have 
. acquired in the councils of the nation, and sustained 
in every change of policy. Among her sons whom 
she has delighted toiionor, and who have reaped the 
reward of her constancy, is James Monroe- For 
more than half a century, he was daily before the 
public, and in that period has filled more important 
offices than any other man in the United States. 

James Monroe was born in Westmoreland county, 
Virginia, on the 28th of April, 1758. His ancestors 
came to this country among the early settlers, and 
he was born on the paternal acres first meted out to 
them. He was educated at William and Mary col- 
Jege, and was graduated in 1776. On leaving col- 
lege, he took the law for a profession ; but before he 
had read Coke upon Lyttleton, the military spirit, 
then firing the breasts* of all our distinguished young 
men, created a fever in his veins, and he entered as 
axadet in a corps then organizing under the gallant 
General Mercer, of Virginia. He was soon afler 
appointed a lieutenant, and joined the army at New 
York. The campaign of 1776 was disastrous in the 
extreme. In four months after the declaration of 
independence, the Americans had been beaten in 
seven battles, and dismay and despair hung around 
them. Lieutenant Monroe took a part in the en- 
gagements at Harlaem heights, and at White Plains, 
and was with the army in their distressing retreat 
through the Jerseys. He was with Washio^OA 
when the general crosied tte Delaware, a94 made 
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the suoeessful atiack on the'HensiaDs at TrentoD,' on 
the morning of the 26th of December, 1776, which 
masterly movement saved the country. It was one 
of doubttul issue ; and Washington had prepared to 
return to the interior of Pennsylvania, if unsuccess- 
ful. This blow was unexpected to the British ; until 
this moment they considered thcjcountry as virtually 
conquered, and their fighting at an end. The victory 
of Trenton was fbllowed by that of Princeton, and 
the hopes of the nation began to revive, although 
thousands of ihe Americans wei^e then in prison^ 
ships and dungeons, treated with the greatest crtiel- 
ty, to intimidate them to subjection ; — but from their 
ashes was lighted up the unquenchable fire of indig- 
nation and revenge. In the battle of Trenton, Lieu- 
tenant Monroe was wounded in the shoulder, fight* 
ing gallantly in the van of the army. He was at 
* once promoted to a captaincy. On recovering from 
his wounds, he was invited to act as aid to Lord 
Sterling, and served with him two campaigns, in 
which he saw much service, having been in the batr 
ties of Brandy wine, Germautown, and Monmouth. 
Not thinking the stafi the proper place for promotion 
for one who sought glory in arms, he was desirous of 
obtaining the command of a regiment ; for this pur- 
pose he repaired to his native state, with strong re- 
commendations from the commander-in-chief, and 
applied to the legislature for leave to raise a regi- 
ment of which he was to have the command. From 
the exhausted state of Virginia, he failed of raising 
hiB corps, and did not return to the army, but entered 
the office of Mr* Jefferaon^as a student at law. With 
Mr. Jefferson, Major Monroe ibund an extensive 
library, and in him had a p^ adviser, Internationtl 
law WM then oloicly itudiedi i br the young and the 
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old made -themflelves masters ol ibis subjeet, as well 
as the fighu of men in every civil commuiuty, that 
in every situatioo they might be able to vindicate the 
cause they were pursuing. At this time there was 
no prsctice at the bar ; and of course his time was 
not frittered away by painful attention to •the drud- 
gery of smaller business, so common in offices at the 
present day. 

In 1780, Mr. Jefierson, being governor of Tirgioia, 
sent Mr. Monroe as a commissioner to the southern 
army, under de Kalb, to ascertain its effective force, 
its wants, snd ulterior prospects. 

' In 1782, Mr. Monroe was elected a member q1 the 
legislature of Vii^inia, and the next year, ailer serv- 
ing in the executive council, was sent to the conti- 
aectal congress, when only twenty-ibur years old. 
In this body he proved himself a business man ; and 
and for three years labored indefatigably in the ardu- 
ous duties of this station. While in congress, he saw 
that the independence of the country was barely 
achieved, not secured, if the loose way they had of 
raising a revenue was still continued, tor it was quite 
optional with each state, to what degree and when 
they would collect their proportions of the means 
necessary to support the government ; and he intro- 
duced resolutions to invest congress with the power 
. to regulate trade with all t^e states, which was pro- 
bably the germ of our present constitution. 

After leaving congress he was again in the legisla- 
ture of his native state, taking a very active part in 
the deliberations oi that body, which was engaged in 
a revision of their laws, which required, like Urasie of 
other commonwealths, a conformity to the state of 
the times. His good sense was brought to bear on 
Hhese subjects, as was evinced by the share he took 
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in the Work 6t tnlwging and revitingr the Btatut&* 
book* He was in 1788 a member ot the convention 
to decide on the adoption of the constilution of the 
United States, at that' time offered for the conside- 
ration of the people. In this convention, Mr. Moiiroe 
differed from his colleagrues and friends, James Mad- 
ison, John Marshal), and others, through most of the 
preliminary steps, and in the final queetkm, was 
found in the minprity in his vote against that instru- 
ment, he was so many yeara called to see carried iiHo 
exeeution. 

• From 1790 to 1794, he was a member of the senate 
6f the United States, and was taken from that body 
to be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotenti- 
ary from this country to France. In this office, he 
was not popular with those in power ; they thought 
him too enthusiastically engaged in the leelings of 
revolutionary France, to do justice to his own coun- 
try, and Washington recalled bim in 1796. Mr. 
Monroe on his return to his native country, publish- 
ed a justification of his conduct while abroad ; but 
the pamphlet settled nothing, but justified both par- 
ties in the views which they had taken. The -general 
having no more duties for him to perform, at this time, 
he was elected governor o( Virginia, and served the 
constitutional term of three years, a proof that his 
native state was with him in sentiment. Mr. Jeffer- 
son, after Mr. Adams had retired from office, came 
ihto power. He had been a constant, friend to Colo** 
nel Monroe, andltippointedlhim, in 1803, envoy extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary to France, to act with 
Mr* Livingston, the minister resident there. Mr. Liv- 
ingston had commenced the negotiation for the pmr- 
chase of Louisiana, and had made no small progreas 
in the business, when his coadjutor arrived in France^ 
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ymAi iaXtpomti to join io tho inporteirt ntgotuHtbiH 
The honor of eflecting thia adsmble tfeatjrit claifli- 
ed by the friends of each, but the foHowmff leUef 
IpomMr. Livingston will throw nroch light oo the 
nhj«et» and provea that it was a Joint labor. 

I Gongratnlate yon on jtme safe arrirak We 
have long and anzieudy wished for you. God grant 
that your mission may answer yours, and Ae pobfic 
expectation. War may do somHhing %r us; noth« 
iog else would. 1 have paved the way for you ; and 
if you could add to my memoirs an assuranee that 
we were now in posssession of New Orleans, we 
should do weU ; but I detain Mr. Bentalon, who m 
impatient to iBy to the arms of his wife. I fiave ap« 
prized the roinisterof your srrival, and told him yon 
would be here on Tuesday or Wedaesdsy. Present 
my compliments and Mrs. Livingston's to Mis. 
Monroe, and believe me, dear sir, 

Your friend; and humble servant, 

Robert R. Livnrasvoir. 
To his Excellency Jamks Moxtrok. 

The difficulties which Mr. Livingston found in hk 
way, were retnoved,and the treaty of cession soon afte 
signed. This, by whom originated or by whatVinflo- 
ence carried into efiect, will forever stand in our state 
papers as one of the most fortunate pieces of dip^oraa* 
ey among the many we owe our sagacious rainistciap 
It saved much ilKwill and bloodshed, and was an ex- 
ceilent bargain as a moiiied speculation. It wafl^ 
indeed, fortunate for the United States, and vastly 
more so to Louisiana than for the purchaseia. " The 
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house ofrepretentRtiveBol that state expressed, alter 
an experience oi' more than twenty years, by an 
unaoitoous resolution, its veneration for Mr. Mon« 
roe, and its gratitude for the part he had taken in 
the procecdinfs that united Louisiana to the Ameri- 
can eonfederacy." 

After seeing that tb^ great business of the treaty 
ceding Louisiana to the United States was accom- 
plished, Mr. Mocroe went to London as a successor 
to Mr. King, who had requested to be recalled. 
From England Mr. Monroe was ordered to Spain, 
which country he vjdited by the wsy of France : the 
' direct'road to Spain for a diplomatist, at that time, 
was through Paris. From Spain Mr. Monroe re- 
turned to England, after the death of Mr. Pitt, to 
negotiate with Mr. Fox, his successor. Some por- 
tion of our countrymen conceived it a good opportu- 
nity for an adjustment of our difficulties' with Eng<« 
lend ; but Mr. Fox died too soon afler his predeoea- 
sor, to give our diplomatist an opportunity to try the 
temper and disposition of the radical minister of 
England towards this country. In all probability 
we should not have gained much (Vom Mr. Fox ; for 
of all ministers we have had to desl with, who have 
acted as premiers for sges, Mr. Canning, supposed 
to be the most liberal, was the most bitter and unjust 
towards this republic. Previous to the death oiMr. 
Pitt, the American envoys, Messrs. Monroe and 
Pinekney, in connexk>n with Lords Holland and 
Auekland, had made a treaty between the two coun- 
tries, which Mr. Jeiierson would not present to the 
senate of the United States for their consideration 
and advice, as it contained many objectionable ar- 
tioics. ' 

The aUack upon the (Kgatc Ohesapeake pitsed 
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the two governments, atready irritated, in a hostile 
attitude, quite inconsistent with the residence of an 
American minister at St. James's, and Mr. Monroe 
returned to ihis country. For a year or two, Mr. 
Monroe spent his time in literary leisure, or at least 
free from political pursuits, on bis plantation in Vir- 
ginia; but in the year 1810^ he again resumed the 
duties of a politician, being elected to the legislature 
of Virginia. But he was elected governor of the 
commonwealth in a few ibonths, .and continued to 
discharge the duties of his office, until he was ap- 
pointed secretary of state under Mr. .Madison. Mr. 
Monroe was in this office when the war against 
Great Britain was declared, in 1812. He was in the 
discharge of his duties when the secretary of war 
found it necessary to repair to the frontiers, to correct 
the errors supposed to exist in the army. Mr. Mon- 
roe took the war department under his special care, 
and remained in it until all things went on smoothly. 
He took a deep interest in the conflict, and was the 
most efficient and active man in the cause. The 
president found Mr. Monroe his armor-bearer in the 
contest, whether he was in the office of secretary of 
state or war* He had decidedly the most business 
talent of the cabinet. 

In 1817, when all was calm again, he was elected 
president of the United States by a large majority: 
During the first term of his administration, the 
country was so busy in repairing thei^ losses, that 
almiost every thing like party was forgotten ; and on 
his second election, in 1821, he had the votes of all 
the electoral colleges, except one, which was given 
in New Hampshire, for John Q. Adams. He made, 
on his first coming into office, a very judicious se<« 
lection of cabinet mioistersi and lived with them in 



Ztni l^ftROionjr. He cave ne^ ^nei^y to the tray 

and navKt bimI (buoJ et^iie tiling for our Rhipa o( wav l 

to dO| in protecting our comioerce in distant aeaa^ 

Tbe able and bold secretary of war, John.C. Calhoun, 

commenced, iriider the sanction of the president, tbe 

building a line of fonifications on our seaboardi 

which was wanted for our defence. 

In the administration of Mr. Monroe^ the Floridiaa 

were ceded to the Unitt>d States by Spain, aa an in«» 

demnit/ for spoliatiuns on American commerce. This 

wna a 'g'^ bargain for botii parties* Spain waa 

I exhausted in her ^nances, and Florida was only a 

bill of expense to her. The Spanish nation had not 

«ught to say against the transfer, lor \\i% lands 

belonging to individualH in the Floridas became 

gteatly enhanced in value, by coming within the 

jurisdiction of the United Spates. After his second 

election as president, Mr. Monroe made a journey 

through the northern and eastern states, and waa 

cordially received in every part of the country, all 

partiea joining to receive him as the head of our 

nation. Nearly all the objects of charity he sav^ 

lyere some of his old conipanionB in arms, they bai 

never recovered from the sbnck which the revolution 

had given them, both as to fortune and habits. 

Among the majiy who went to pay their reapeota 

to him, was an old man broken in health and 

fortune by the vicissitudes of life, who was once 

a gallant officer, in whom were united the scho* 

lar» the merchant, seaman,, and skilful engineer. 

He had commanded a regiment and aeen much 

service, ile had been wealthy aa a merchant, 

but entered into the tobacco trade aoon after 

the peace* and became a bankrupt, and waa al 

r> ibe tioae of^bia visit to the president mostlyv^uipport 
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ttihy the llbcAilifr df a nMtrHte ideietyt, of "vlrfiieh be 
litd been a founder and most imrmlieeni benefactor. 
He eonversed with dolonel Moaroe, with whom he 
had been intimate, with the freedom ol an old Inend 
and without a murmur at fbrtune. The prealdent 
•aw, by Aie sitentmees of^his wardrobe, the poverty 
which had overtaken him ; and on his retiring, apoke 
with great warmth oC the neglect of the country, 
towards those who had spent the^r 'snbstanee and 
thed their biood fbr our hadependtfnce $ /or he knew 

that Colonel W ^had lavished large sums in eiotb- 

Ing and arming his regiment. If Mr. Monroe ha^ 
the pension law in view previous to this period, this 
interview wilh his old friend quickened his seal, and 
■eeured something to sustain the last days of the 
heroes ot the revoKition. Belare provision was made 
lor their support, many of them had gone where ho« 
nors or pensions cannot reach ; but still mtny remain 
to be gladdened by the rills of public justice, which 
wtere caused to flow/among those ''* in the sere and 
yellow leaf of life.*' As the president journeyed 
through New Hampshire, he made Hanover, en 
Oonneetiout river, a resting place Tor the night. 
While in tflat plaoe, he visited Mrs. Wherlook, reliet 
of President Wheelock of DartmiSuth college, and in 
this lady found the once sprigtitly maiden^ who had 
prepared with her own ftif hands the bandage fbr 
the surgeon, who had dressed in her father's bouse 
the wounded Lieutenant Monroe, on the mOftttng of 
tiie battle of Trenton. The grave statesman and 
year-stricken dame ganed on each other lor a nM>-> 
ment, reflecting upon the changes time had made on 
them ; but insuntly turned th^ir thoughts from llut 
«ttb}ecl, and commenced a conversation upon the 
4ncidentaof tbe memorable day iviien theif aeqwiBt^ 
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«inec lMffai4 The intidtiiui pf ' the btittei uid time 
whleh followed the oaptureefihe H6iiimn% were til 
freeli iki the aioda of both, and thejr eeemed to grow 
jfovnger from lihe gloyr wbich Ibeee reedlleoiMiB 
^xei<ed« 

The Soutb American etatee which had lone been 
eirufffUfiff with Spaniah and Portuguese deapotiairi, 
•had now in dreadful canvulaione burat aaunder the 
«haini which had bound them for ageai and in' the 
agony of revolutionary oonfliot, atrotched out their 
hands to the liberal netiona of the earth for counte- 
oenee and succor. lo the very *' lurid aaorn" ol Ih^lr 
national existence, beiore they had asaumed any per- 
manent shape, the government of the Ui^tted States, 
that had bailea their etruggle with joy, and care- 
fully examined their cause, acknowledged their iade- 
peodence openly and boldly in the lace of the world ; 
•nd when it was apprehended, that the great powers 
of Europe were about to interfere with the internal 
concerns of tlte new stales o( South America, f resi-^ 
dent Monroe, in a message to congreeSy declared lo 
' the world, that the United States could not, in honor 
40 herself, be a ^uiet spectator of the scene. This 
declaratioii was made without a particle of assuo^p- 
tion or ar rogaoce» and proved to have been well-timed 
and effecUve; for we heard no mope of the interterence 
of the holy allieope in the affairs of the infant repub- 
lics. This was the first great proof our country had 
ever bad. of its weight in 4he balapce of aaiipnat 
power, 

Adler Mr. Monroe had retired from office, be was 

eogaged with his distinguished predecessors . in the 

preaidential chair, Messrs^ Jeflferaon and Madiaoni in 

establishiflg the university o( Virginia, and in fhroi- 

. ing a conatitution and rules for its governmentk 'SUm 
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no «a^ task ; for in avokling: monkiih mkt and 
the hoary errors of ancient seats of learning, 4h^re 
was ^reat danger of falling into the other extfemeof 
laxity in discipfine, arid free thinking in studiet. 
These scholars and philosophers did not believe that 
they were so wise, but that experience might be a 
better test than their own judgroents, and Mi room 
for revision in their code of lai>irs, which has been 
-judiciously used. The university is talcing a high 
rank among the literary and scientific institutions in 
the United States. The next situation in which we 
find the ex-president Monroe^ is as president of* the 
Virginia convention called to amend (he constitution 
of his native state. This was an arduous task. The 
rutea tind orders of a deliberate body, have grown up 
into a science within thtse last thirty years; and it 
requires a clear mind to comprehend all their nice- 
ties, and some degree of energy siricly to enforce 
them. Those who attended this convention, speak of 
his dignity and precision as presiding officer, and 
bear witness that he was in the full possessian of his 
faculties. 

To show the simplicity of our republican form of 
government, Mr. Monroe acted as a magistrate in 
the county of Loudon, where he reskied, and was as 
attentive and as assiduous in the dischaVge of his 
duties as he had been in the highest office he was 
ever called to fill. 

From Virginia he clime to reside in the city of New 
forl^, to be with an affectionate daughter who had 
married in the city, and who was anxious for her 
father's health. He seldom appeared abroid af\er 
hia coming to New York ; but when he did, he was 
treated with profound respect by all classes of aitk 
sens. 



. UMSS MOHiO0^ j^ 

On ib^ 4tii ol July, 163|, t))(iMni?enarr pi Amwr 
ican independence, just five years aAer his illustfi^iifi 
ftredeeesions' Adam and. J^eraaot ^mI qtlitad the'^ 
Ofoo cf Ibeir la^Mns, be expired av th« pc«ia Df }<^ 
bmka upon ih« ii^ht of day, end the citj 4»hnMlai 
to crovrded population ruthiDg to parlike of tb« n«i^ 
tional'ftfetWak Hedkdwalh te ha had tea«hed 
md passed the ordinary boaod of huttan life^ bein^ 
aver seventy^ihf^ y^arsold* He had no oonypMftta 
to makaofhls country^ fov she had liatcfled ta hia 
etaima q\ extraordinary expenditure, and paid th6m 
nHthovt any mortifying' aerotinyv The oitiaens af 
New York, under the dkreotiom of their municip*! 
atithoritiea^ gave him a splendid foneral t eoffin, 
'hearse and pall would hure don^ honor to Oaaar's 
^tMecrniea, aad the eloquent and learned head of C^ 
imnhia college pronounced the eulogy. 

ThehaM century in which Mr. Monroe was anao- 
tor on the great stage of public life, waa most event- 
ful in the history o( nationst The great fountain of 
human knowledge had been opened in Europe \ and 
our ooimtrymen had drank deeply of.the waters, and 
their eyetf were opened* The fulness ol time for 
some great ev^nt had come \ although the poUtioal 
aeen oould not ^xactly^ by their auguries, tell what 
it would be. The AmefioaFn revolution was not a 
matter of accident, *^ but the sound result of soher 
iil<|Uiry and deliberation.^' The spirit of iotellige»oe 
had f<ir a kmg time been working upon the feetinfa 
of a high-'minded pecpple, a«id leading them bjr its 
hob^ infioeneas to ae(if^goveniine»t« ' Odr aeminariaa 
Of learning were fhll of liberal views, av in footnioat 
'literary and scietttlie kiaUtntkina in ettty afa und 
nation have beens and the profesaScntwrnt iamdMr 
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dKantiehi througrh which it flowed to tiie peopfe at 

laise. ' r 

' : &r« Monrpe began hia publie career as » aotdier, 

which was of great aervioe to him^ in every subae^ 
quent stage ia his evential life. Intrepiditj and de- 
mioQ are iodiapenaable requisites lor a soldier, and 
these traits become equally necessary io the moral 
iMravery of a statesman. The eflS^ts of ihis military 
edueatioo in eariy life has been noticed in ihe char- 
acters of some of .our moat energetic politicians, as 
every reader may call to mind, in looking over the 
names of many distiogutshed men, from Wa^ington 
down to subalterns ol the revolutionary army. 

Mr. Monroe had a sound constitution, and a well 
balanced mind. He made his calculations with de* 
liberation, and his political movements were gen* 
erally successful ; if not at first, his perseverance 
eventuajly secured success. Mr. Monroe wilh not 
want for biographers ; for he was so intimately con- 
nected, from his youth upwards, with the progress 
of events in our history, that something relating to 
him must appear in almost every page of our annajs. 

The imperturbable serenity which he possessed at 
Jill times, Was an excellent ingredient in the compo- 
sition oi a diplomatist, and was often of service t« 
the executive officer. In making up his mind on any 
aubject, he was never dazzled by '>the briiliaat color* 
ingof his- own imagination, nor led astray by any 
ti^menting passion. His political ambition was 
^conata fitly gratified, and he had no avarice to lead 
>him from the plain path of duty. Some maybe 
greats, many aa great ; but ages may pass before 
one more fortjunate wiU be iouad in the preside»ti«l 
ri^ttbUe. 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 



Jokjr QcriiroT Apamb is desocntled irom a raoe of 
faftnera, tradesmen, and mechanics. In 1630, his 
remote ancestor, Henry Adams, came to America, 
with seven sonR, and established himself in this coun- 
try. Thus early rooted in the soil, a warm attach- 
ment to the cause and the rights of America has been, 
from feneration to generation, the birthright of this 
family. 

The first of this name, who emerged from private 
life, and rose to conspicuous public stations, were 
Samuel Adams, the proscribed patriot ol the Revolu- 
tion, and John Adams who wss pronounced by his 
venerable copatriot, Thomas Jc fie rson, '* The Colos- 
sus of Independence." These two distinguislied 
benefactors of their country, were descendants of the 
•ame remote ancestor. Ssmuel Adams deceased 
without male issue ; John Quincy Adams is the son 
ofhia illustrious fellow laborer and relative. He 
was born in the year 1767<, and was named for John 
Quiney, his great-grandlather, who bore a distin- 
guished part in the oounoils of the province, at the 
eomnenceroent of the last century. 

The prinoiplea of American Independence and 
firaedom ware instilled into the mind of Mr. Joh^ Q. 
Adama» in the very daitn of his exiateBee. Bath of 
Ilk wttmi Daltma \mk cnttied, witb every paiver 
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and faculty^ into the cause, of the country. When 
the father of Mr. Adams repaired to France as joint 
commiMioner with Franklin and Lee^ he was accom* 
panied by his son John Ctukicy, then in his eleventh 
year. In this country he passed a year and a half 
with his father, and-enjoVed the enviable, privilege 
ot the daily intercourse and parental attentions of 
Benjamin Franklin ; whose kind notice of the young 
was a peculiar trait in his character, and whoae 
piimitive simplicity of mannenaad metbdoicmlluibita 
led a lasting impression on the mind of his youthful 
countryman. 

Ailer a residence of about eighteen months in 
Franee, John Quincy Adams returned to Amenea 
with bis father who came home to take part in the 
formation of the Constitution of his native atate* Af)er 
a sojourn of a few months at home, the voice of the 
country called on Mr. Adam's father again to repair 
tp£urQpe as a commissioner lor negociatiag^ treaty 
of peace and com/nerce with Great BritaiOi;whenever 
she might be disposed to put an end to th« war. 

He took his son with him. They sailed in a Preneh 
frigate bound to Brest ; but the vessel having sprimg 
a dangerous leak, was obliged to put in the nearest 
port, which proved to be Ferrol, in Spaia« From 
that place Mr. Adams travelled by land to Paris,wbere 
he arrived in January^ 1760, and when his son, J. 
Q* Adams, was put to achoof. In the month of J«ly, 
of the same year, Mr. Adama repaired to HoHaMi 
to negotiate a loan in that country. Hia son aeeein^ 
panied him, and was placed first in the-pebtieKhpol 
of the ehy of Amsterdnn^ and afterwards in the 
Viuvfti^ity of Leyden. In Jnly, t78t Mr; Fnneia 
Dana» (aflcrwarda Ck'ifi JnatiiSe ef the^ $l»ta df 
MMia<iwiaetls),wh<i> had, yinaont with Mit^'^fbhMBi, 
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•• Seeveiary of Lti^ation, reeeived, from the conti- 
nentii Oongress, the ooiumksioD af IQiDiater to the 
Smpress of Russia, and John Q. Adams waa seleotad 
by Mr. Dana, aa a private secretary of this mission. 
After sp^ndioff fourteen months with Mr. Dana, he 
lef\ him to return through Sweden, Denmarlc, Ham* 
burirh, and Bremen, to Holland, where his father 

' had been publioly received as Minister from the 
United States, and had concluded a commercial trea- 
ty with the republic of the Netherlands. He per- 
formed this journey during: the winter ol 1782 — 3, 
being* sixteen years of age, without a companion. 
He reached the Hague in April, 1783, his father be- 
ing at that time engaged at Paris in the necociation 
of peace. From April to July his son remained at 
the Hague under the care of Mr. Dumas, a native ot 
Switzerland, a zenlous friend of America, who 

'then filled the ofBce of an agent of the United 
States. The negociations lor peace being suspended 
in July, Mr. Adams's father repaired on business to 
Amsterdam, and on his return to Paris he took his 
Bon With him. The definitive treaty of peace was 
aigAed In September, 1783, from which time till May, 
1785, he was chiefly with his father in England, 
Holland, and France. 

It was at that period, that he formed an acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Jefferson, then residing in France Bi 
American Minister. The intercourse of Mr. Jefl^r- 
son with his former colleague, the father of Mr. 
Adams, of an intimate and confidential kind, and led 
to A friendship for his son, which, formed in early 
life, scarcely suffered an interruption from sutmequent 
poiitioaidissensionSfAnd revived with original strength 
durinrir the last years of the Kf^ ol tbia venerable 
utatesmaii. 
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Mr. AdMM wnsi at ths period Wat mslMlood, 
mbo«t eiffhteec yeuni of iine^ liorj» io lliexHn»4if 
his eouotry's fortuAefl^ he htd led a life of w»i4en<Nr 
and tioiMitude, uoMual tktmnf age* • Hw^tfuoitioa, 
ia every tfaiiMr but the ecbool o(\ik«nj^ had hee« iii- 
terfupttd and irreituJar. He had aeen mU<di of 
the wc»rld — ^mueh oi iOeiH-~aDd had eiijdjed but \si^ 
tie leisure for books* Aoxioua to eompieta hia edne 
eatioB, and etill BQore anxioua to return to hi4 ntlisfe * 
America, when hie father was* ia 1785, appointed 
Mioitter to the Court oi Ht. James^ hia son, a| thut 
period of life when the pleasures and splendor of a 
city like London are iposi ealoulaled to fasohiate and 
inialead, asked p^rmiesioB ot his father to go back io 
hia native shores. This he accordingly did. On his 
return to Anierksa, he became a member of thfe an- 
caent seal of iearning at Cambridge, where^ as eariy 
as A743,- Samuel Adamst in taking bis degn^a» bad 
the proposition, ** That the people have a juatrigbt 
o( reatstaoce, when oppressed by th^r rulers." 

In July, 1767, Mr. Adams le(\ college and entered 
the office of Theophilus Parsons, afterward Chief 
Justice of the State» as a student of law at New- 
buryport On a visit of General Washington to that 
town, in 1780, Mr. Parsons, being chosen by his 
fellow citi«ei|6 to be the medium of eapr<|BSing their 
sentiiBeata to the Greneral, called upon his pupihi 
each to la'epare an address. This c^l was obeyed 
by Mr. Adanis» and hia address was de)fvni«d ly 
Mr* Parsonsw -^ . , 

Af\er completing his lawatudiee at Newburyport, 
Mr« Adams remfaved to the capital of Massaobnsetta, 
•with a view of empk>yjng hina^ in tbo: praotine ^f 
tha pfofessioui. The bushieaa of a you^g lawyof !• 
generally of inconsiderable amount ; and Mr*' 'AdiloiB 
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^Cttplogred the \muft sfionkd him hf ihw oiromft* 
■Cmee, ami bjr bit indi^trioua habits, in spvcolalioiia 
opdn the irvoat politioal queationa of the day. 

ia April 1793« mi the first, inkiroiatioA that war 
between Great Britain and Fraiwe had been declared, 
Mr* Adams pubKahed a ahart series, of papers, the 
object of which was, to prove thai the datjr and in* 
terest oftbe Ujiited Staica required theh) to remain 
neatral in the contest* These papers were published 
befoi^ General Washington's proclatnation ol neu* 
tralilj/ and without an/ knowledge thstsuch a proc- 
lamation would issue. The opinions they expressed 
were in opposition to the ideas generally prevailing, 
that the treaty oi aliianoe of 1778 obliged us to take 
part in the wars of Fraoee. But the proelamatioB 
ol neutrality by General Washington, sanctioned by 
all his cabinet, with Mr. Jefferson st its head, waa 
ahortly made public, and coniirmed the justice of the 
views which Mr. Adams had been (K is believed), 
the first to express before the public, on this, new 
attd difiicuit topic. of national law. 

In the winter oi 1793 and 1794, the public nuad ol 
America waa extensively agitated by the inflamma* 
tory appeals of the French aiinister, Genet. U ia 
kno\an to all with what power and skill this fiurcign 
emissary waa reaisled in the official correspondence 
ol the then Secretary of Slate, Thomas Jefferson.- 
Among those who oo-operated in the public prints^ 
ia the same patrkitic cause, none was nnore conspio* 
nous than Mr. Adams, whose essays, in support of 
the adminiatratioA, were read and admired through^ 
oat the country. 

Hia rsfMttatkin waa now eatabliahed aa an Ameri- 
«an stalesmsA, patriot, and poiilioal writer of the 
fint ordaa Bel^hiafetiremftiil fiwi Ihft D^paHv 
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nieot of State, Mr. JeffenMHi rewrnmemA^A iiiai.tii 
General Wasbingrton at a proper person to he inVeo* 
duced into the public service of the country. ^ Thfl 
accfuaintaDce between Mr. Jefiersoci and Mr. Adams, . 
wh^ch had been formed in France, ^had laldy been 
renewed, ori occasion of a visit ol Mr. Adatns to 
Philadelphia in 1702 ; and the promptitude and 
ability with which he bad just seconded the efibrtsol 
the Secretary of State^ in enforcing the principles of 
pubNc law- on the turbulent French Envoy, no doubt 
led Mr. Jefierson thus to recommend him to General 
Washington* 

General Washington's own notice had been drawn 
to the publications ot Mr. Adams above alluded to* 
He had in private expressed the highest opioion of 
them, and had made particular inquiries with respect 
to their author. Thus honorably identified, at the 
early age of twenty-seven, with the first great and 
decisive step of the foreign policy of the United 
States, and thus early attracting the notioe,and enjoy- 
ing the confidence o( Washington and Jefierson^ Mr. 
Adaois was, in 1794, appointed Minister Resident to 
the Netherlands, an office corresponding in rank and 
salary with that of a Charge d' Alia ires at the pre*- 
sent day. The father of Mr. Adams was, at this 
time, vice-president of the United States; but it is 
unnecessary to say, to those aequainted with the 
eharacter of these great men, that the appointment 
of his son was made by General Washington unex- 
pectedly to the vice-president, and withoat any 
previous intimation that it woold take place. 

Mr. Adams remained at his post in Holland .till 
.near the doae of General Washington's adminiKtnt^ 
Hon.- He was an attentive oixervjer orthe freefti 
eventff 'then oeoiirring. 'in Jknopev aod his iilliaiit 
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eom0|MMdteiioe with Um fo^eriuntoBl wts ngtrdtd 
hy General WathingtonM of tlie hifhcet importettce 
One of the tatest aoU of General Wasbiof ton** 
•dminietratiott #m the appeuitment ofMr. Adane 
«s Mlnieler PleaipoleRtianr to Portugal. Oil h» 
way Iroffl the Hague to Lisbon, he raceiVed a new 
ooxBBieeioa, changing faia dettination to Berlin. This 
latter appointment was made by Mr. Adams' Atther,^ 
then president of the United States, and in a manner 
highly honorable to the restraint of his parental 
feelings, in tbe discharge of an act of public duty. 
Although Mr. Adams' appointment to Portugal was 
made by General Washington, and Mr. Adama' 
father did no more than propose his transfer to Ber- 
lin, yet feelings of delicacy led him to hesitate, before 
he took even this step. He consulted the beloved 
father of his country, then retired from office, and 
placed in a situation beyond the reach ol any of the 
motives which can possibly prejudice the minds of 
men in power. The following letter from General 
Washington is the reply to President Adams' inquiry, 
and will ever remain an honorable testimony to the 
character of Mr. Adams. 

JVEoniay^ February 20, 17974 
'* DiAR Sir, 

"I thank ]n>u for giving me a perusal of the in- 
closed. The sentiments do honor to the head and 
heart of the writer ; and if my wishes would be of 
any avail, they shoukl go to you in a strong hope 
, that you will not withhold merited promotton from 
John Quincy Adams, because he is your son. For 
withoQt intending to complfment the fkther or the 
nother, or to censuro any othera, I give it as Ay 
ideoided opinion, Ihaf Mr. Adams is the most val- 
uable public oharaotet we have abroad ;'and that 

It 
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there rematiM nedoabt in ny mind, thatlM^ will prove 
himieir to be the ablest of all our diploroatie corps. 
If he was now to be broogbt into that line, or Into 
any other public walk, I could not, upon the principle 
which has regul&ted my own conduct, disapprove 
of the caution which is hinted at in the letter. But he 
is ^hetLdy entered ; the publid, more and more, as 
he is known, are appreciatingr his talents and worth; 
and his country would -sustains loss, if these were to 
be checked by over delicacy on your part. 

" With nncere esteem, and affectionate regard, 
" I am ever yours, 

. " GrfiORGE WaSHIMOTOF.** 

The principal object of Mr. Adams^ mission . to 
Berlin, was efiected. by the conclusion of a treaty of 
commerce with Prussia. He remained in that coun- 
try till the spring of 1801, when he was recalled by 
his father and retprned to America. He returned to 
his native land, as every American, of ingenuous 
mind unfailingly returns after a long absence, a 
stranger to local parties, and a friend to bis country. 

In 1802, Mr. Adams was elected u* the Senate of* 
Massachusetts, from the district of Boston ; and sig- 
nalized that fearless independence, which has ever 
characterized his political cour8e,by his 8trong,though 
inefieotual opposition to a powerful combination of 
banking in<terests, of which the centre was placed 
among his immediate constituents. 

In 1803, he was^ elected a Senator of the United 
States for six years,' from the 4th of March, 1803. 
His conduct in the Senate was such as to have been 
justly eipected from his position. He had neither 
principles Co permit, nor passions to drive him into 
indiscriminate opposition or blind support. . He sop- 
ported the administration of Mr. Jeflfersson in every 
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Metsure. which his judfment approv«d,etpeoii^y in the 
maintenaooe oTour neutral rights add reaiatanee'Co the 
violation of the aovereignity of our flag by Gieat Bri^ 
tain. In pursuing this independent course, Mr.' Adams 
incurred the disapprobation o( the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, which, in May 1608, by a small majority 
of federal votes, elected another person, as Senator. 
Irom the period of the expiration of Mr* Adams 
term, and passed resolutions of the nature of iin* 
atructlon to their Senators, containing principles 
which Mr. Adams disapproved. It need not be said 
that the decided support of a man like Mr. Adams 
was- peculiarly acceptable to the administration at 
this moment. It was a support given in the dark 
days of Mr. Jefferson's administration, when Eng- 
land was now scting against the country the part 
which France had acted ten years belore, and when 
the operation of the restricting system (the only 
measure of resietanee, which, in the opinion of the 
administration, the country could then ia prudence 
adopt) ; had paralyzed the energies of the country, 
and excited wide spread discontent. 

The retirement of Mr. Adams from the Senate 
•of the United States was succeeded by his appoint- 
mefit by Mr. Madison, in June, 1809, as Minister to 
Russia. He had the good fortune, here, to acquire 
the confidence of the Emperor Alexander, who was 
delighted with the contrast of the republican simpli- 
city of the American Minister with the splendor of 
the foreign Envoys. He admitted Mr. Adams to a 
degree of intimacy rarely enjoyed with despotic 
inonarehs even by their own ministers. Thia oir- 
eumstanee laid the foundation of tbat good- will to- 
wards America, on the part of the Emperor Alexan- 
der, of which the country has enjoyed, on many 
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oeoaalMMy the imporlant frmu. But itt int irtnt 
.was the most important of all ; for it wai uoques** 
tionablf owing to the confidential Klatkm betwecB 
Mr. Adams and tfae^fimpenn*) that the raedi'- 
ation of Russia wa^ tendered between England and 
the United States.; ^ mediation whi^, ibofugh it 
was declined by Englandf pro<luced an ofi^r from 
that country, to treat directly, and thus led to peace. 
It was for this reason that he was placed by Mr»Mad» 
iaon at the head of the commission of five, by which 
the treaty of peace Wasnegociated, and which con- 
aitted'of some of the ablest men m the country. 

Having borne this important part, in bringing the 
wa? to a close by an honorable peace, Mr. Adams 
was employed, in conjunction with Messrs. Clay 
and Qallatin, in negotiating a convention of com- 
merce with Great Britain, on the basis of which our 
eommercial intercouree with that country has been'' 
mnce advantageously conducted. Having been ap- 
pointed our Minister at London by Mr. Madison, 
Mr.^ Adams remained in that place, till the accession 
of Mr. Monroe to the chair of State. 

In the formation of his cabinet, Mr. Monroe adopt- 
ed the policy, of distributing, as far as possible, such 
places throughout the cduntry ; and in a letter to an 
intimate IHend, on this subject, of March 1st, 1817, 
he says, " I shall take a person for the Department 
of State from the eastward ; and Mr. Adams, by 
long service in our diplomatic concerni appearing to 
entitle him to the preference, supported by his ae^ 
knowledged abilities and integrity, his nominatioD 
will go to the Senate.'' In the pursuance of the in- 
timation of Mr. MonroCf Mr. Adams was called home 
from England abd beeaiiie Secretary of State. 

On evel^ important ooeasion and question Uiat 
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arose during Mr. Monroe's admioistratioo, the voice 
of Mr. Adaios was for his'CQUutry, for mild councils, 
and for union. In the agitations oi the Missouri 
question j his influence was exerted for eonciliation. 
He believed that by the Constitution and the tre&ty 
of cession of 1803, Congress was barred from adopt- 
ing the proposed restrictions on the admission of 
Missouri. Of internal improvement by roads and 
canals, he was ever the friend, and moved in the 
Senate of the United States the first project of their 
systematic construction. To the protection of Amer- 
ican manufactures, by a judicious revision of the 
iarifi', h^ was, in like manner, friendly. To the cause 
of religion and learning he afforded all the aid in the 
power of an individual, not merely by the uniform 
countenance , of every efiort for their, ad vanceipent, 
but by the most liberal pecuniary assistance to the 
college, founded by the communion of Baptists inthje 
District of Columbia. 

Such were his claims to the hist and highest gift 
which the people, can bestow on a long tried, faithful 
servant. Various circumstances conspired to strength* 
en them, in the Presidential canvass for the term 
beginning in 1826. Of nine presidential elections, 
one only had given a president to anon- slave hold- 
ing state. Of the several candidates presented to 
the people at this election, Mr. Adams waa the only 
one who represei^ted the non-slave holding interest. 

In consequence of the number of Candida teSt bo 
choice by the people was affected, and no candidate 
approached to nearer than within thirty votes ol a 
majority. The three persons who rf»ceived.thel^ig|b#et 
number of votes for the presidency, were Andi^ew Jaek- 
■OD, John Quincj AdaBia»and Williaofi H. CrmwAwl* 
For tbe vice-pr^sidenejri John C. CallMiiii» of iBffutb 
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CliroliDa, reeeited one fautidred mtd ei^(jr-two TOte« 
and was consequently elected. The ehoice of the 
president, aceordinf to constitutional provision^, 
fell upon the house ol representatiiresy and, eott^ 
trary to all previous expectations, an election 
was effected at the first baliottng ; Mrw Adams har^ 
ing received the votes of thirteen states, Genera^l 
Jackson the votes of seven states, and Mr^ Crawford 
Hie votes of lour states. 

On the 4th of March, 1825, Mn Adams was inau- 
rated as president oi the United States^ His ealM* 
net consisted t>i Henry Ciay, of Kentucky, 8eerettLi:y 
of state; Richard Rush, x>t Pennsylvania, secretaiy 
of die treasury ; James Barbour, of Virginia, se^ 
rctary of war. 

Oiie of the 'most prominent topics ofpublic tntereitt 
during ttie first year of Mr. Adams administration, • 
was the oooftroversy between the national ^oveni- 
inent and the executive of Georgia. Thn eontro* 
versy grew out of a compact made between these 
partfea in 18S2, by which the United States agreed 
to extinguisb the Indian title to ^ lafids sicisirpied 
by them in Georgia, *'^ whenever it conld be peacec- 
bly . done, upon reasonable terms.'' A negotiation 
was now opened between the Indian tribes and the 
natlanal government, which resulted in annu)liag,tlie 
M trtaty, and the formatjon of a new one, by which 
IheCreelDi were alk)wed to retain all their land ilk 
Alabama, and ceded Wi their lands in Georgia fbr m 
tttire libenfl eompenaatfon than had 'beeh before ferfip- 
vkted. 'Fhe i^hief difierence between thia snd the 
tirerioiit treaty was in the amount ceded, nnd l!fae 
^e«sideration paid ; the Geoi^a delegation, notwMi- 
iMMMag, riNi4e« fraitlHMi <»ppeHhite t6 Ma mdop^tm. 

x^t^iMallfeeti whf|i>hHwplii|jiieA*Bmdi^ tite attsia~ 
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tioQ oTGongreaa, wm the tcoepliDee bj the pretideBt 
of the invitation to eend eommiaeioiiera to the coogiesa 
oTFanuna, and the nomiaaition of iUohard C. Ander- 
eon and John Sergeant aa miniatera on the part of the 
United Statea, and WiUiam B. &oche^ter» ol'New 
York, aa Secretary. 

The Contreaa at Manama had fer ita abject 
the eeaentinff of «he Ifiendiy relationa oi all the 
Iddefieftdent Statea oi Aneffica, and waa deeigned 
nlao« to aerve aa a eommon council in the ooniictiog 
atate of thinga in South Ameriea, and aa an umfHre 
in their diffeienoea. The pianof. auoha Congrew 
lm» icat inUrodnoed into a trentjr between Peru and 
Oohunbmin 1882. 

It waa^ however, in the domeatic poliey of the 
Cnverament, that the charaeter of the AdminattvCion 
wna naoat atrongljr displayed. The indeptat on 
the puttie debt waa punctually patd^ and the debt 
itnetfwaain aoooatant cciurae of wdnction, having 
iieen dbniniahed thirty vhIUom three hnndved and 
•aveiity*thisee thouaand one hundred Mid eighty««ight 
^ellana, leaving due on the tst of Jantiary, 1889t 
#fty-«iglvt naiUions three hundred and aixty^two 
thouaand one haindlNid and thirty-aix .dellara. 

We have not room for a detailed aecount of the 
various measuree ol Mr. Adama' adminiatration. 
During the whole of it the United Statea enjoyed 
uninterrupted peace; for the foreign policy of the 
government had nothing in view but the mainte* 
nance of our national dignity, the extenaion of our 
oommercial relatione, and the aucceaafui proaeeution 
of the daima of American ciciiena upon foreign gov- 
emmenta. 

In the condition whieh we have'deaeribed, in penee 
with all the world, with an inoreaaing revenue, and 
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with a surplus of five. millions ooq hundred and 
twenty-five thousand six hundred and tbirtj-eight 
dollars in the pifblic treasury, the administration of 
the government of the United States was surrender- 
ed by Mr. Adams, who became a private citizen, to 
General Jackson, his successor. 
^ When he was succeeded in the presidency by Gen- 
eral Jackson, Mr. Adams continued to take an active 
part in public affinirs, and still continues to represent 
his native district in Congress. In this body, he has 
taken the stand to which his eminent talents and 
distinguished services fully entitle him. His reports 
on the Bank of the United States and on Manufac- 
tures, are among the ^blest papers to' be found among 
the records ofxrar political bodies. His speeches are 
marked witlT the stelm- and singular independence 
which has characterized his whole life^ and con- 
raand the respect and attention which must always 
be awarded to a man of tearless and uncompromi- 
sing integrity Long may he be apaivd to the 
councils of the nation— Jong enough to witness the 
passing away ol party prejudices, and to ei^oy the 
iruition of that, fame whichhas^o puidiased by 
the devotion ol a life to his oouatry. 
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ANDREW JAdKSON. 



AiriMiiifr Jacx8(mi wat Imni ott the 16th of Marohi 
irer, io Wszmw, South Carolina, a aettlenent whi- 
ther hie family had emigrated from Irelaiid two yean 
previoiM. Hie father dying aoon after the hirth of 
this, his third eon, Andrew was left in the oare of a 
Ihitiiful mother, who determined to aflford him suoh 
a rudiifienta) education, as would he of service to him 
in ease her ^nd desire should he realised hy his 
ohoostng the elerical profeesion. He had scared jr 
time to enter upon the study of the languages^ when 
ttie revolutionory struggle inrolved his native spot 
in the eommotion, and at the age of fourteen he 
abandoned school for the colonial camp. Io conse* 
quence of the smallness of their number, the body 
of troops to which he was attached, were obliged to 
withdraw to North Carolina, but soon returned to 
their own settlement, where a* party of forty were 
surprised by a large detachment of the enemy, and 
eompeiled to surrender. Jaclcson and his brother 
eluded the fate of their oompanions, but were taken 
the next day, and kept in strict confinement, until 
they were exchanged aAer the battle of Camden« tiia 
eldest brother had previously perwhed in the aewiee 
of the colony ; his only surviving brother, the com- 
panton of his imprisonment, died in oonsequenee of 
a wound inflicted by the officer of the British deueh- 
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ment, for refutiog to^perfonn menial lervioes, a»d his 
mother survived him but a few weeks, a victim to 
anxiety and fatif ue. Andtew esbaped with his life 
from the rage of the same officer, excited by the 
same cause, only by his dexterity in receiving oo his 
hand the stroke of the sword which was aimed with 
iury at his head. 

. Having thus become heir to the whole of the mo- 
derate estate left by his father, he prosecuted his 
education. In 1784^ he commenced the study of the 
kiw in Salisbury, North Carolins ; was admitted to 
practice in 1786, and removed in 1788 to Nashville^ 
to make an enterprising experiment in tliat newly 
peopled district of Tennessee. Professional auooess 
immediately attended him, in consequence of the 
singular condition of the afiairs of the settlers* Many 
of the young adventurers, who had traded on credit 
with the merchants of the town, were unable, or in- 
disposed to fulfil theirengagements, and had retained 
the only practitioner of the law then in Nashville, aa 
their counseUor. The creditors had consequentiy no 
means of prosecuting their clsims; but the moment 
of Jackson's arrival theya vailed themselvea of faia 
aid, and on the very next day he commenced seventy 
suits. This auspicious opening introduced him to a 
respectable business. He was soon after appointed 
attorney genersl of the district. The depredations of 
the Indians upon the new country frequently called 
him into active military service with his feUow-citi's 
sens ; aolong whom he was distinguished by his en- 
ergy and valor. Thus conspicuous, he was selected, 
in 1796, as a delegate to the conventk>n for forming 
a constitution for the state ; and was in the * same 
year elected to the tower house of congress. In the 
year foUowing, be was delegated to the national 
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•eiMte, In whioli he took hw teal, but retif ned at the 
eloM of thie MMioD, alleging hie dialatte for the in* 
triguea of polities. WUbinttiat period he was eluMen 
major general of the Teimeaeee militia, and held the 
offioe until called to the tame rank in the United 
States'. serTice, in 1814. 

Upon his retirement from the national legislature, 
General /aekson was appointed to the bench of the 
supreme court of the state, an ofRce which he ae- 
eepled with diffidence and reluctance, and soon re- 
signed, retiring from public life to his farm on the 
Cumberland river, near Nashville. Here he passed 
several years in the pursuits of agriculture, until 
aummoned by the second wsr with Great Britain to 
take an active part in the defence ot the country. He 
proceeded in the winter of 1812, at the head of 
twenty-five hundred volunteers, to the duty assigned 
him by the general government, of defending the 
lower stales, and descended the Ohio and Mississippi 
to Natchea, where he had been instructed to await 
further orders. The danger of the anticipated in- 
vasion being dispelled, Jackson was directed by the 
secretary of war to disband his troops on the spot^ 
But a large number of his men being then sick, and 
destitute of the means of returning home, he felt 
bound by obligations to them and their families to 
lead them back, and to disregard an order made 
without the knowledge of his peculiar circumstances. 
This purpose he efiected, sharing with his men in all 
the hardships of the return. His subsequent repre- 
sentations to the cabinet were accepted, and his 
course sanctioned* 

The Creek Indians having become allies of the 

British, and perpetrated several massscres, the legis- 

. lature'of Tenaesaee plaeed a force of thirly^five hunn 
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di^ of tlwir militm under tiie ooniiiwd,of JtdMOB 
to proceed againtt them. Tlie first attack upon Jhe 
nvagcs WIS made at Tailadeffa, on the Tiver €ooBa« 
vfaeie a band ol a thmMaad Greeks srere ranted and 
dvpersed; la tke begiuainf^ of 1814, anotiier party 
was defeated at Emuokfaw, aad iti March, the gww 
lal proceeded to the village oTTohopeka, or Hor8e<9 
shoe, on the Tallapoosa, where a long and detpefata 
battte was waged. The iodiaas screeaed themaelvei 
behind a long rampart of timbers aad trunks td trec8| 
direetiog their unerring fire irom a double row of 
pori-holes. The contest was prolonged from the 
Booming to m.idoight of the 27th» when tbey were 
driven (Vom the entrenchment, leaving u|>wards of 
five hundred of their warriors on the iieid. JackMin 
determined to proceed next to HoithlewalSe, aGicek 
town near the junction of the Coosa and Tallapoosa; 
but the aweUing of the streams by recent raina ao 
much Impeded his progress, that the enemy httdlime 
to escape. At the Hickory jGround, however, near 
th9 villages, the principal chiefs sued for peace; 
which was granted them on condition of their with* 
drawing to the neighborhood of fort WiUiama, Hoa- 
tilities being checked in this quarter, the troops took 
up their march homeward on the aist of April, termi- 
nating ' a most severe service ; during whichi the 
promptness and decision of the cosunaader matA« 
tained the order and efficiency of the troops (idthoagh 
menaced by mutiny and scarcity of provisionsX •od 
by his celerity de/eating the stratagema even df Iih 
dian warfare. *' Within a lew days," he dhaemed 
to his army at the close of the war, *^you have ami^ 
Ink ted the power ol a nation, that for twenty yean 
haa been the disturber of your peace." 
Hisaarvises in.the9aaapBicnalliial»d thenolise 



ol fonpemnwaiti Mid ke wm Mammmmeit vuiw 
ftoerti^ Miiy, i^ii. In the.tiine ymr he WM^otaaMdk 
« fionmiMioo^r witli Colobcl UawkkMi to foitq m 
treaty wilh the aiibdiifid tribes, the priootpal ol^eet 
of which was to pfavaot may inleroourM belweea 
them and tha Britiah aad Spaoiih a^feaia in the Flo- 
rida*. 'th\9 waa aoeompliibed at Alabama in Aii- 
ffaat, and the right secured to the United States o£ 
eatablifiiuaig itiilitary posts la tMir territory. 

WUe engaged in thie^mptoyment, iie discovered 
thai the Indians were still encouraged and supporled 
by the. Spaniards in Florida« aad that a British officer 
was pefmitted to organise and drill a body of British 
soldiers and fugitive Creeln in Pensacola. The reanon* 
stninees*which Jaokaun addressed to the Spanish go** 
iwrnor were contemned. He anticipated a* movement 
against New Orleans, and announced the impending 
danger to the neighboring states, urgio^ them to im» 
flUadiate aad vigorous preparation. He drew a sup-» 
p(y oi volunteers from Tennessee, and proceeded in 
patson to Mobile to make the deface of that point. 
Aa. attack was soon commenced upon IbrtBowyert. 
which commands the bay of Mobile, by a squadron 
with a ioree andar Colonel Nichoils, who was re» 
pulsed with loss by the Americans under Major Law* 
rence. The British retired into Pensacola to refit, 
and Jackson^ who had in vain requested permission 
fpoai the president to attack that town, so openly 
dapartiag from ita neutrality, determined to advance 
against it upon his own responsibility, throw a force 
ililfifortBarrancas,aadexpect the result. Accordingly 
h^laak possession of the town with an army of three 
Ihottsaad, in the beginoiag of November, driving the 
gpaswafdabefope him ailer a short but unavailing 

afcsiilineei Varl Bamacaa was blown up by tb^ 

20 
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«iiei»Jr;after theMirrettder of tfate tofrn, and th«t lor* 
tJreM heifig the awin object of capture, iii ofder to 
secure the eoaimaD^ of Penaacola, Jackson did im>I 
Hiidk it neceasaryto retain possesskin ol ^le town, 
and returned to fort Montgomery* 

The anxieties of the -genefsl were now difeeted to 
Kew Orleans, as the most probabte point for the next 
attempt of the hovering enemy, and he reached that 
city on the first of December, 1814U The population 
of this denizen territory were not easily excited to 
the degree ot alacrity required by the exigenee^ ai^ 
the principal dependenee of Jackson to meet a large 
body of well disciplined English troops, was upon 
the volunteers of Tennessee and Kentucky, whom 
he had summoned lo his aid. He at once fortified 
the approaches to the city, wkh the co«operatiOB of 
Commodore Patterson, who comfjftanded a smaU 
naval force. £arly on the morning of the 14th Dt* 
cember, the enemy, in iiumber about twelve hundred, 
approacbed in forty-three barges^ and commenced an 
attack on the American flotilla lying in lake Borgne, 
consisting of five gun boat8< and one hundred and 
eighty^two men. A brave defence was made by the 
gallant little squadron for about an hour, wh^ the 
superior number of the enemy triumphed, and 'the 
Americans were carried prisoners to Gat Island. 

Jackson now prepared for a more formidabki mU 
tempt, and troops and arras w^e gradually arriviag 
to his assistance. At this momentous jttnefure, he 
discovered that the safely of the country was*expoaed 
to the treachery of a number of disafl^ted inh#lit- 
tantB of New Orleans ; and that the suspeotedMHiij^t 
be put under proper restraint, he urged ufMti the 
kgistature of Louisiana the neees^ty of uMpiadiiiR 
the privilege of the writ of habtar^eo^pue* WM» 
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the meafetiti was ttt the niow ptOMM of iieUbcw- 
tion, JbakMM proeltiiiiei the eHj io be under mat- 
tial lavr, auperaedinf kll oWH authority by a rigki 
military poUee* * 

On the 22d, the British secretly efieeled a laodiiff , 
and reaeftied the banks oi the MiasisstpiN, ivitkin 
seven miles of the city. As soon as this was icnown, 
he called upon Generals Coffee and Carnrii to join 
hiiD^ and proceeded to sneet the invader^. The hos- 
tile armies came in sight ofeaeh other near theoiose 
of the day. The namher ol the enemy, waa. upwards 
of three thousand, the American force did not eiceed 
(wo thousand ; the latter, however commenced the 
charge, and a severe conflict lasted .until the dark^ 
ness of the nighi confvsed • the combatants. The 
British were driTcn before our prmy for nearly 'a 
mile, • from several suooesiive intrsnchments. By 
continual accessions during the battle, the British 
force was esttiAatsd to have Increased to the number 
of six thousand: the American commander deeming 
it rash to pursue his suceesa at such a hazard, pro- 
ceeded to prepare lur defence by throwing up a 
breastwork in front of his army. On the 20th, these 
worka were attacked by the enemy under their com- 
inander-M^hiel, 8ir Edward Paekenham, and were 
forced to retire. Frequeat skirmishes occurred he*« 
Iween detached parlies for several days, while the 
enemy were preparing for a grand astaull.: On the 
first ol JaniAsry, 1810, they opened a tremendous 
'discharge from their batteries upon our lines, but the 
. fire was returned with such success, that by -three 
o'clock they were sileooed. 

On the fourth, a timely reinforcement /rom Ken- 
f ueky added twenty*five. hundred men to the Ameri- 
«ao army. On the eif bthi the enemy advanced in 
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9mmgi» ft ioir,«ppiiaB<iie4 wiilna m tiwrt iHstaoee 
•f the ifltreMhni^iite before tiiejr wevettoeoTered.' A 
terrible and uneeasiDgr roUejr kept tbttai bseky tad 
fkckenhftn M, faUaUr wmmdedL Tke Biiliaii^i^I- 
unM, «iatlr «" aeyeal^ deepv wtre vuttcesaiweljr tod 
0n to tfaeehftrfne and broken b^ tbe dreadfiri bftiroe 
of the Anerican fire, utttil they betook themaelvealo 
tight. . JaohMii was obRsed to anbooit to the morti- 
fietftkui of witbhoUkig his m^ii Irom puraast, far a 
large portion of tbem were without arma, and lo 
venture with so iolerior a ioree to a bottle on the 
open fiekl would have i^en an unjustifiable rnk^ He 
was oeiipeHed, therefore, to reamhi in his post. Tlie 
^fbfce c^ the %itirii in^ this memorable engagement 
was ft! least nine thousand ; the effisient Araerks* 
troops amounied^ to thir^r<sere» bundled. The eo- 
emy'i loss in kiUed, woundedi and priionei«» is eslK 
mated at three thouaand, while that of the tietors 
was but tluEteen. For sovera) dnytk after the battle^ 
the British camp was hftrassed by a eontinual dia> 
charge from the batteries, which compdied the army 
to withdrawseeretly to their ships on the mght of the 
18lh, and they soon left the coast. The geB^al en« 
tered New Orleans with his victorious troops on the 
20tk, where he was received with boundless entlium- 
ftsm, and solemn thank^iving to Provfdence was 
ofiered in public services at the Cathedral. Insidious 
attempts were now made in New Orleans to destroy 
the strength of the army by encouraging mutiny and 
desertion. The city being siiH under martial law, 
Jackson caused to be arrested a member of the legis- 
lature who had furnishsd the newspapers with arti- 
cles of a pernicious tendency* Application was mode 
to tlie district Judge ^r a writ oi habeas eofpus, to 
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h$ aerred on tlw genera), which he f ranted in oppo* 
%kion to the poeitive ii^iinetione of Jaekton, who 
pre»p(ljr ordered the judge alap to be arrested and 
eentirom the city. Twodaya aHerwarda, official 
inleUigeBoe was received of the conclusion of a treaty 
of peace between the belligerent countriee. The 
judge had noeooner resumed hie ^fllce, than Jackson 
was aummoned to answer lor his eonlempt of court 
in disregarding the writ, and in arresting the judiciaL 
officer. The general appeared and vindicated his 
course, through hia counsel, but was fined in the sum 
of one thoussnd dollars. This sentence excited uni- 
versal indignation, and the ainountof the amercement 
was quickly contributed by the people; but the 
• general had already discharged it .from his own 
funds, and requeated that the other sum should be 
distributed among the relatives of those who had 
iailen in the battle. 

The command being committed to General Gaines, 
Jackson returned to his farm, where he remained 
until the end of 1817, when he was directed to 
proceed against the Seminole Indians, who, emerging 
from the Spanish cerritory, had committed repeated 
oiassacres of the Americans on the frontiers. At the 
|iead of the Tennessee volunteers, who were after- 
wards joined by the Georgia roilitis, he penetrated 
into Fk>rida, destroyed the retreats of the skulking 
aavagea and fugitive slaves who had banded with 
them, and burned their villages. Two Englishmen, 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister, were arrested by his order, 
charged with exciting and leading on the insurgents. 
They were tried by a court of thirteen officers, found 
guilty, and in purauance of their sentence, the former 
wat hung and the other ahot. AfUr placing a gar- 
rison in 8l« Markst the general was about returning 

20* 
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to Tenncweti when he learned thai Hla dfaparaed 
bands were eombiiitiigr west of the* Apipalaebioeia, 
under the eoutiteAatiee and prdiection of the fforw- 
veittor oi Pernsaeola. Daritig May,ihe, wM a forae 
of twelve hundred, ran^d thesotpeeted disttief, aad 
marched intd PensacoUi, of which he took poflaeaaioii; 
the groYernor ffylng to Ibrt Barraneas, which was 
also yielded on^the. S8th. Two' detachmebta were 
tlien sent to dear the country of the fo^titea, which 
beinif accomplished, Jackson retiittoed home in JunOf 
1613. The hou6e of representatives, in the next 
ies»on of cong^ress, justified his cbnrse in taking 
temporary podsessieti of the Spanish fisrtreaaea, and 
$n executing the two British ringleaders. Soon aAer 
these events he visited the northern cities, where he 
was enthu6ifl6tio|i)ly received with publk and private 
honors. 

When the Floridas were ceded hy Spain to the 
United States, the president appornled C^neral Jack- . 
son a commissioner to receive the cession, and aet as 
governor of the territory. This important annexa- 
tion was officially announced by him at Pensacola in 
July 1821, when he commenced his administratiOB. 
Having organized his new government, he remgned 
his office, and returned to his fkm in Tennessee. * 

In the month of August, IBXZ^ the iegislatiire Of 
Tennessee nominated General Andrew lackson as 
the successor of Mr. Monroe in the fvresideiicy ^ 
the United "States, the proposition was favorably Te- 
ceived inr many parts of the uivioii. 'He decfhied mi 
a{»pointment as minister to Mexico, and ki 1633 was 
elected to tbe«aiate of the United Stales; Inittev- 
ing now become a prominent candidate fbr tb^ etaitf 
MSgistraey, he resigned his seat in the seeosad s eas i wi . 
Theresult of the popular eleettontor^ieM lor pmri. 



d#nt, J[i«o Ctaneral Jidmm « friiii»litri but not a 
nuiloHtj of votei. Tlie henm oT MpretMtaiiTM 
wer* rtqtitfMli bf tke owwiilutiMMi provkioii,. to 
iddIm "t lelcctiMi rrom the Uitm wbo reoeived the 
Itrealfit iiuiakier of votes, and the auShrgea ol the 
atitei fava the najoritx to Mr* Adamt. General 
JaokaoD ^ma at onaa notnioated to auaceedi Mr. 
Adana at the eloaa of 'his term of aerviee, and the 
alaalioiis of the aoHacas were leported to Oouyress 
Ott Fehraanr li, 1620^ as fptviag to General Jaokaosi 
one handfed aad aeveaty-eifht votes, and to Mr. 
Adams his onljr eompeiltor etghty-three. In 18IS, 
JaelfiMa was again chosen by an ioeraased and over- 

, wbelffHOg nsjfnrity. 
^ llw eight years of his adnunistration have not 
been barien ol importatit inoidenls. The hilerests of 

^ agrictilturei eommeroe, and nanufsoturea-^ibreign 
treaties, internal improvements, and the removal of 
the Ohevokee Indiana-^the United States' Banlr, the 
fionth' Carolina Oi^inauce, the Prodamation >of 
the lOth of Dumber, 1832— the removal a( the da- 
posits and the French question, have been among the 
aubjeota which have been agitated and discussed in 
oongressand in the state )egiBlat«rea,*^in popular 
assemhjies, and the public press, with a seal and 
aamestness, we hsd almost said, unparalleled in the 
Msiory of our country.'; b|it when we look back to 
(brmer adminktrations, we find that in all of them, 
there has been something which hoe been made the 
4raltying potot of party ;' something io attach one 
portioti cf our oitineas to the measures of govern* 
meiit and to give idlsoontent to othera. By the con* 
stitution, it is made the duty of the praaMent to 
recommend to congress such measures as he may i 
judge necessary and expedient, and ibr such meaa>i ' 
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wj^heifloTeounr reepoonUe to bis eatmtry ; but 
«ny member of leonfrefls may also iDtrdduce such as 
ke maj thibk Mceaaary and ezpedieat, — ^aod if be 
can carry them throwgh tbe legislative braDcb of tbe 
government, tbe ezeetttive must either approve, or 
disapprove of them« and thus be made, responsible la 
obe way or the other for theefitct. . As itis.impoasi- 
ble for any measure -or the goyemment to be equally 
^ advantageoua lo every oitiseo« nor can all citisena 
possess precisely tke same views, on subjects in which 
they have no immediate interest ; there will and 
must be parties in the country ; and whoever ia, or 
may be preaident, there will be some to approve and 
praise, and others to censure and condemn him* 

In March, 1837, Andrew Jackson was succeeded 
in tbe presidency by Martin Van. Buren. In retiring 
Irom public life, full of years and honors, he issued a 
'* Farewell Address" to his countrymen, breathing 
all that intereat and anxiety for the future welfare^of 
our country that would naturally emanate from one 
whose talents and patriotism in the field and cabinet 
have so largely contributed to establish* 

The person ol Jackson is tall and thin, and indi- 
cates a life of arduous toil. His countenance, though 
afieclied by the same Cause, is animated and sti^iking. 
In his manners, he is as though be had never dwelt in 
camps, nor been removed from scenes of gentlest 
courtesy. His name will go down to posterity aa tbe 
Hero of New Orleans, whose military ability covered 
with glory our citiren aoldiera : and bis preaidential 
career will affi>rd to the future hiatorian aiid. the po- 
litical aeonemist^many imporiant incidents and leaaona 
el wisdom. 
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MARTIN VAN BUKEN. 



Tmi aiili^t of thk inemolr Is the eldest eon of 
Abniuim Yen Biuren, aft iftDrigiit end ietelli(peiit eit* 
laen of the stale «f ^New Tork, wlKiee enoesliOFt were 
mratrng the raesi reifpeessble of those emigraiftts from 
HoUsiid, who «itsblished themselves on Ibe^ banks of 
the Hudson, in the earUest period of our eobmal 
historx. His mother, Maria GoeSi a wonmn. of ex^ 
oeHeat sense and pleasiof roaniieffSi was also of 
Dulshdeseeni. They died at advaoeed ages, the 
iormer in 1614, the laiter in I816, havioi; lived to , 
witness and enjoy the prosperity and well merited 
reptttation of their son, not less dtsfinfiiisbed by the 
unabated warmth of his personal afieetions, than by 
the public honors he had slready received. 

Martm Ytf n Buren was bom at Kmderhook, in the 
«omity of Coiufflbia,and state of New York, on the 
the fifth of December, 1782. In early boyhood, he 
displayed endowments so superior, that his father 
resolved to eduoate bim for the law, a aciefiee for 
vrhieh he cviaoed both fitness and predilecfion. Afler 
obtaining the best eourse of kistruetion which the 
aeboolsof the neighborhood afbrded, he entered, in 
1797, the office of FraneEs Sylvester, a lawyer of 
Kinderhook, and a aoan of estimate prhrate char- 
acter. Aspirinir« from ihe first, to d^stioetUm, his 
lesnl studies were poranedwith great nssl; he was 
early ^wnte of ^ the .oom|Ktttk>n with able men in 
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which be would be involved ; and bftvioff nothiaiT U^ 
hope from palron^ or eOnnectroMi, he resolved to 
neg^lect no personal exertion that might promiae 
future success, fie remained with Mr. Sylvester 
nearly six years* Although his time, during this 
period, was chiefly engaged by his studies, tiod by 
the other duties ot a law student, yet, as he grew up 
he could not fail to become interested in the exciting 
poKtical events which marked the close of tbe last 
century. His father, who had i>een actively defoted 
to the American cause ddring the revolution; bad 
espoused the principles of the democratic party on 
the formation of the national government^ and was 
• among the earliest supporters of Mr. Jefferspn when 
he became its leader. His son early adopted the 
sam» sentiments; and though the gentleman with 
whom he wss studying, and most^ his youthful 
associates, belonged to the opposite pal-tjr, then in 
the ascendant, yet he steadily maintainedliis opinions, 
ai)d soon disttuguished himseH' by his addteases at 
public^ meetings, and by other efiorts, as a champion 
in their defence. This course secured for him the 
confidence of the neighboring demteracy, and Mile 
yet young in years, he took a part in thei conteslB of 
the day, as active and efficient as that of. veteran 
politicians. He perceived that the difierences of 
opinion then agitating the country^ were not merely 
-ideal, jmd that the distiaciions oC jparty were, some- 
thfing more than thoaed faction or ambition ; that un- 
der such ciroumsfances, every one who Cth an int^est 
in public events, must adopt tbe views of one or. the 
other, aod that it bfoame a duty to sustaia those 
which the honest reflectiokis of each individual iaught 
bi« to consider best ealcuialed to enforce tba eoasti- . 
tution, aod pfomote the wa i far e of hia co»fttry. T^e 
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eoilfidf Me vepa&ed in him by his fellow eitistiM 'hold- 
ing siwrilBr semimente, and the reputation for talent 
he had already acquired, were evinced by hia being 
aeieotedy when oniy eighteen, aa a representative in 
a republican convention ofdelegatea from the eoun* 
ties of RenaaUer and Columbia. From that time hia 
connection with the polities of the country, has never 
been intermitted. 

' Towards the close of 1802, and with a view to his 
approaching admission to the bar, he went to the 
city of New Yoric^ and completed his studies in the 
office of William P. Van Ness, then an able lawyer 
there,' and afterwards the district judge of the United 
States for the southern district of New York. In 
November, 1802, he received his license to practise 
aa an attorney of the supreme court, and imme<|iately 
returned to Kinderhook, where he commenced pro- 
fessional business. At the succeeding term of the 
county courts, he waa admitted as an attorney -and 
counaellor, and thus enrolled among the members of 
the Columbia^ bar, then and af\erwards exceedingly 
distinguished in the professional history of the state. 
About the same time he made his first appearance 
aa an elector, and acting in coranuMi with the great 
body of the democratic party, supported Morgan 
Lewis as governor of New York, in opposition to 
Aaron Burr. From this time till February, I807i 
the exertions of Mr. Van Buren as an advocate, 
were neceasarily confined to the county courts^ but at 
that perkid» the requiaite term having expired, he was 
admitted as a coansellor of the supi«iDe court. The 
field of exertion was now fairly opened to him* It ^ 
waa one wh ate ha could wia.no honor without con- 
ataoi iodiiatfy and high talent. He found men of 
dintMifuiahfdabUi|ypE*ot«uigatthesamebar. To' 
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the aaiunl oppoeiUon ei pfafcissioaal i^mby ino 
added that oi politics, the able lawjt^ai&bis. vieiiK^ 
^ beingr *lw formidable political adyeiaarieai The^ 
confliot rapidlf ooi^rmed the poweca of the yeuthlttf 
barriater; and bis forensic taleat^ skilli and. success 
soon equalled those with which be was called on to > 
ooDteod. In 1808, he was first appooited to a public 
office, that of surrogate of Columbia county, whieb 
he held for seigeral years. In 1800, the iaoieaae of 
his business raduced him to remove to Hudson, the 
capital of the county, which continuied tiy be his 
place of residence during the next six years. 

As the professional reputation: of Mr. Van Bueen 
became more extended, his influence and activity in 
public afliairs were not diminished. From the eosnr 
meacemeatof his career, and for many years altee 
his removal to Hudson, his political friends were iit 
the minority of his own county ; but this- only served 
to aufment^ his exertions,^ aud to confirm his 
sentiments, espeoialiy during the Umes of high ex« 
citement which preceded the declaration of war with 
Great Britain. He had always been- among those 
who labored to awaken, in our couttoys,ra spirit of 
rcttstance, towards the invaders of our neutral rights, 
and as the crisis approached, his position enabled 
him to do so with great efficiency. I<n 1613, he was 
elcdled for the term of four years Is the senate of New 
York, is which body he tookrhis seat in the kilkMrisg 
November. He at once promoted and suppofted 
every measure, ssleulated to aid orstrengtheB the 
general govenment, in carrryingon ths< way. .lB>tks 
spring (^ 1813, he wit)te as . addlfess^id the dsdoiS 
of the state, issued by the repuMestt omibeBSol'tiis 
IsgMattm, is which be enferoed wit^ «usi|^s«d 
elsqueDee» as w«)l as vMi «ffMit,4kPS^«Myk sfsMts&n 
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inf Hm •duiniftFBtkni with «)l the influenoe tnd 

ffetwinoai el the ttat*. Dwwff the aubiffciiitiit aeiK 

aio»» hit Uktk heeame laere Mdveni* The Icderal 

perljF had a majority ia Ihe houaeof aaaemhljr, though 

the frienda of the admiiiiatration contiiMied to pre* 

▼ail in tfie aeiiate* In the animated diaemaiona to 

fvdiidi iMm neoemaHly led, Mr. Van Buren waaa 

|9f inekpai speaker on the floor ofthe ieaate, and at 

the puhlie coafereaeea sometimea held by the two 

bodies. On all tbeae ocoaaiona he highly distinguish* 

ed himself both by the eloquence ofhia speeches, and 

the readineaa and dexterity be diaplayed in debateai 

«agerly listened to by aaiioh excited audiences. Ia 

e^ery measure that waa devised, in the bills brought 

forward, in the state papers issued, his untiring in* 

dttstry, clear intellect, and steady purpose were 

strikingly and suoeessfully developed* 

In the year I8t4, the political friends of Mr. Van 

Buren vegatned their asoeodency in the house of 

«asembiy, and hia efibrta were consequently attended 

with more soecess. During a special session, con* 

▼ened in the autumn by Governor Tompkins, he took 

the lead in debate, sad hroaght forward meaaureaof 

m very decided character. Of theae, the moat prom* 

inent, aait was certainly one of the most eneigetie 

ever adopted in this country, was a law, framed with 

p^rence to property aa well as persona, for raiainf 

immediately, through the agency of classes, twelve 

thousand men, to be placed at the dlaposal of the gen* 

era! government. This he introduced and carried. 

atamst the most streauoua opposition. He ao ar* 

ranged the detaila aa to avoid many ofthe obooxioua 

featuieaof the militia law, and to place on the wealth 

ef the atate a die share ofthe burden of ita de^en^* 

The atvoni neaaurea of the aesaion having been ob* 

21 
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jeeled:lo, in the.coi^cil of revision, byChaacetiot 
Kent,thdc vaHditjr andmerits werea^erwardBdiaettB- 
sed in the &ewspeper8,and aeverai easays of greatabil- 
ity were written by Mr. Van fi uren, io reply to a aeriea 
attributed to the chaneeiior himself. At the ensuing 
aesaion, which commenced in January, 18t&, he again 
took the lead in support of the war, and was.actiiaily 
engaged as the chairman of a committee, la framing 
additional measures ior that end, jvhen the express 
bringing the news of peace reached Albany. . 

His ability and reputation, both as a lawyer and 
politician, now deservedly indicated hira for the office 
ofattorney- general of tlie state, and to that he was 
accordingly appointed, in February, 1813. He was 
also chosen, about the same time, one of the regents 
of the university, and soon after removed his resi- 
dence to Albany. Though the labors of hiaproc- 
fession were thus increased, he did not retire from the 
«enate. Re-elected to that body in 1816^ he continued 
to be found, for the four succeeding years, among 
the supporters of every measure connected with the 
welfare oi the state. He was especial^iy a leading 
advoi:ate of the . great system of internal improve^ 
raent, which was commenced about (hat time, apd 
has since, by its success, conferred so mvtek, honor 
and advantage on the people oi New York. The 
actual foundation of that system was laid by the 
passage of two laws, the one in 1815, the other in 
4817; the former authorising preparatory surveya, 
and the latter providing for the constmetion of the 
canals. Serious diversity of Ofyirnqn upon the. sub* 
ject existed among men of all parties. Most' ol the 
political friends of Mr. Yan.Buren, who then em* 
atUuted a majority in the senate, were very deeidedly 
oppoaed to the mcaaure ; and as bk influenM with 
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I them was great, the deepest roterest was felt in re- 
1^ gard to his own conduct. It was at once prompt 
' and roost efficient; and the uniform aid which 
; those important ptibKc works have received at his 
I hands, is well known and justly appreciated by his 
fellow citizens. A political opponent has given the 
follawing abcount of his course, relative to the two 
laws in question. "The bill, (of 1816) was taken 
tip in committee of the whole, on the 16th (of April), 
I on motion of Mr. Van Vctchen. On motion of Mr. 
I Van Buren, it was amended, by striking but all those 
parts which went to authorise the commencement of 
> the work, and making it altogether preparatory, by 
directing 'the procurement of more accurate surveys 
I and estimates. The reasons for this course were 
' stated by Mr. Van Buren at considerable length. * It 
^ being evident,' he said, ' to his mind, that the legis- 
lature did not possess sufficient information to justify 
the passage of a law, authoriising the commencement 
of the work, and a pprehending'that the measure might 
be prejudiced in the public mind by inconsiderate 
fegislation, he believed this to.be the safer course.' 
His amendment was adopted by a vote ol twenty to 
I nine.** It may here be remarked that almost all the 
western members, the most zealous advocates of the 
measure, ultimately yielded their assent to these 
views. Passing to Jhe bill of 1817, the writer adds, 
"On the 14th, the discussion was resumed, when 
Mr. Elmendarf, of Ulster, and Mr. P. R. Livingston, 
I of Dutchess, successively spoke at length in opposi- 
I tton. Mr. Tibbies made a very sound and judicious 
' reply, and was followed by Mr. Van Buren, also in 
' lavor of the bill. This was Mr. Van Buren's great 
^ speech of the session, and it was indeed a masterly 
ellort. I took notes of the whole debate at the time ; 
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but beiiif then ycmts )X^ tbe IraffiaeM of reporttngv 
and this beiog the first time I had erer aUempted to 
follow Mr- Yan Bure» whose utterance ia too rapid 
lor an uapmctised pen* and whose manner waa o» 
ihat oceaaion too intereatine to allow a reporter to 
keep his eyes upe^n his paper, niy effort was tittle 
more than a fitilure." ' 

When Mr. Yan Buren resumed his seat, Mr* 
Clinton, who had been an attentive listenei^ in the 
senate chamber, breaking through that reserve' which 
political dWiaiona had created, approached bin, and 
expressed his thanks for hia exertions^ in the most 
flattering manner. 

In the coarse of tMs day 'a fitting a very important 
motion wa3 made by Mr. Tan Baren with success- 
The bill, as it passed the assembly, aufhorissed the 
k>ans to be made oa the canal fund only ; and that 
was the beat form in which it coukl in the first in* 
Stance be passed ia that body. Tlte vital impd^taoee 
of extending the secarity, was at that time fully ap- 
preciated by the hiends of the canal, and has been 
amply confirmed by experience. The amendment 
was adopted by a vote of sixteen to eleven. The 
result was that the bill was successful^ carried 
through both bouses, in the course of the evening 
session of the same day, and sent to the council of 
revision. It became a law on the following day,, viz. 
the 15th day of April. Under this act the first meet- 
ing of the commissioners, to receive proposals and 
make contracts, preparatory to the actual commence* 
ment of the work, was held at Utica, on the 3rd of 
July, 1817. 

Continuing to act uniformly with h'm political as- 
sociates of the republican party» am) sustaining wiAh 
ability, certninJy not aurpasatd if equfiUed by any of 
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kUi coadjutors, the particular views which they 
deemed most conducive to the public interest, Mtr 
Van Buren had now become their acknowledged 
leader, as he was decidedly among the first in their 
confidence and affections. In the revolutions of 
party politics, one so distinguished could not avoid 
some reverses; and those with whom he acted hav- 
ing, in the year 1819, lost the oontrol of the appoint- 
ing power, he was removed, fiom the office of attor- 
ney-general. It was not long, however, before he 
was summoned by his fellow-citizens to a station of 
higher interest. He had, for some time, warmly 
advocated a convention for amending the state con- 
stitution, which he considered defective in many 
particulars, A law for the convocation of one was 
passed by the legislature, and it aft8eml)led at the 
capital in the year 1821. Mr. Van Buren though a 
resident of Albany, was unexpectedly to himself, re* 
turned as a member by the electors of Otsego count/, 
and took his seat as their representative. His 
•peeches in the convention are evidences at once of 
his ability, and of the soundness, moderation, and 
justice which characterized his opinions on the va- 
rious principles of government brought into elaborate 
discussion. He resisted every measure of which he 
believed the operation would be personal or partial, 
even when it emanated from his own political asso- 
ciates ; while he labored to infuse into the new 
constitution a broader republican spirit, he anxiously 
endeavored so to temper it, that the just balance of 
influence, responsibility, and power might alwayabe 
preserved; and the people of New York .certainly 
owe to him, in no small degree, a tystem of govern* 
me^t, doubtless amongtbc beat that hat ^e» fanned 

In tny of tlie atalei of oat union. 

21 • 
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called to repr^fleat hit natiiro state, in tbe senate 
of the Uftited States^ To that honorable office 
he was eketed, by the tefiskitiire of New York^ 
in the same year.* lo Deeenber, 1821« he tpok hit 
seat there 'as the colleague of JftuTus Kiag^ a states 
man witli whom iodeed he diiered en maay quefr* 
tioos qI fundanental policy^ but to whose high taieats 
no ooe more wi^Uogly did justice* as certaifily Aoooe 
was better able to appreciate or to eoffe with them. 
He coDtifiued in the seoate more than sevea years^ 
beiog re-elected on the expiration of his ^first termf 
and in that enlarged field displayed the saws ftbilitiesy 
and soon acquired the same elevated rank* which he 
had maintained in the more limited sphere afibrded 
by the councils (^' his own state. la the discossioa of 
all great qaeatictis> of public polioy , his opinions weie 
promptly and ably expressed. The coosisleney and 
decision vfhicb had early secured the confidence ol 
his friends, still distinguished him. Several subjects 
occurred which strongly agitated the public miod^ 
and certainly afiscted in no small degree the interesU 
and feelings of various portions of the Amerioan 
people ; on each oT these the views of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren were candidly and eloquently givea^and although 
they who differed with him may ^Jispote their coc* 
rectness, they vrere approved by the great mass oT 
those wrth iHiom he had alwtys acted on political 
questional Snd whose political priseiples had in gen- 
eral coincided with his own. « 

4^ne of the eariteot of the diasussisiNi^ i«iK>lvlQff 
IKineiples of <>alicy, i*«s thfrt reMv«r«o tbe pKHU^ 
tioa of domestio naniifaotutiesi by mvf^iiM. hifh 
dwiMOtt lOraiga KKMhandise^ On 4bi|| hi» vtios^ 
were stated without i i io snre^Jind i m ilsij il J ift-«»oy 






ftbLe ftpeecbea. lie held the* csUblishmeot of com- 
memal refiulatioDS^ with a view to the encourage- 
ment of pur owo productions^ to be within the coO- 
ttimtional power of congress ) but while he enter- 
tj^iaed that opinion^ he was always opposed to such 
an exercise of the power^ as might produce an op- 
prtaaive inequality upon any portion of our citizensi 
or be of advantage to one section of the union, at 
the expense of another; on the contrary, he asserted 
it was the sacred duty of those who administered the 
government) ao to direct its operations as to distrib- 
ute equally its burdens and blessings among the 
several states and the people* These wise and 
liberal sentiments were made, not unfrequentlyi 
topics oi accusation in his own state ) but while he 
always gave his vote according to what he believed 
to be the wishes and instructions of his constituents, 
holding that to be a cardinal duty of a representative! 
yet he never ceased to urge conciliation and forbear- 
ance, with all the influence he derived from public 
confidence* In addition to his speeches in the senate, 
he communicated his sentiments at large to the peo- 
ple, in a masterly address, delivered, at a public 
meeting in Albany^ in 1827. He was early sensible 
how much the preservation of our union depended 
upon the exercise of a wise discretion on this pointt 
he saw the mischief of excessive revenue on one 
hand I and the bene^ts of a strict economy on the 
other ; and he endeavored to bring about that dis- 
passionate consideration, especially in hh own statei 
which wouJd afford the best guarantee Ibr the inter-, 
ests of all. Undoubtedly his conduct greatly edntrU 
bated to produce a state of* filing Whieh has since 
led to the roost fortunate resuTte. 
The constitutional rithc of 9onyreM to tppropitetci 
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mone}', k)r the construction of improvements in the 
separate states, had been seriously questioned before 
Mr. Van Buren became a senator ; but by degrees 
the practice had increased, and with its increase 
became a subject of more controversy and imporU^ 
ance. Strongly admiring, and desirbus to aid these 
works, as he had evinced by sustaining the noble 
efforts of his own slate, he was' willing to encour- 
age all such as he deemed to be within the sphere 
of the general government; but he believed that 
it^ was neither according to the intent of the constitu- 
tion, nor wise in policy, to interfere where the pow'^ 
er and resources of the states themselves could be 
legally exercised. 

In addition to questions such as these, Mr. Van 
Buren devoted himself specialty to many subjects 
which if tliey involved less of apparent and imme- 
diate consequence, were yet of deep and lasting in- 
terest. When in the legislature of New York, he 
had proposed a bill to abolish imprisonment for debt, 
except in cases of fraud, malicious injury, or gross 
breaches of trust ; and these efforts he renewed for 
several successive years, till at last a change of sen- 
timent favorable to so wise and benevolent a system 
was created. When transferred to the senate of the 
United States, he distinguished himself by his eager 
co-operation with Colonel Richard M. Johnson, then 
a senator, from Kentucky, in endeavoring to efface 
from the national code the same provision, and his 
remarks on the subject were full of ability and elo- 
quence. . In behalf of the surviving soldiers of the 
revolution, be exerted himself with even more than 
his usual zeal. He spared no effort to obtain the ft - 
Tov«bledecisk>n of congress upon a bill introduce^ on 
their behalf, by a committee of which he was a tbem. 
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ber, Om of liisi 9peeBl)es, which hM been repotted 
at larire, i» aoiong the moet eloquent ai well ae Um 
moat conoiuaive ever called iovth fa^ that io4er(estiDf 
aubjact froan the lips uf genius or the heart of pa^iot 
gratitude. 

After a career, of tome what \ew^ that eight yeara« 
thus distinguished, Mr. Van Buren was seoalled by 
the citizens of New Yorh to his own atate. Haying 
beeti elected governor, he restgoed his place la the 
senfte, end on the ftrst of January, 1^9, enleved upon 
that office. His adnHoistration was short, but it was 
marked bj a successful effort to'inuroduce aalularjr 
provisions for the independence and security ofeiec«« 
tions ; and atlK more by at least one meaaure, amoag 
the moat sti'iking and important in the financial his- 
tory of the United States. £very o&e bad become 
alarmed at the evident insecurity of many of the 
banking inatitutioos of the state, arising sometimes 
from fraud, sometimes from impirvdenee, sometimes 
perhaps from misfortune, but always most injurious 
til the community. One of the first acts of the gov* 
eraor was to discover and reconimend a remedjr 
ibr this; and he suggested, in a message to theleg** 
islatuiie, the priacipal provisions a»d outline of a 
system, establishiag a aalety fund,, whioh waa aAef* 
wards carried into> operatioa^ and, thus iiir at least* 
a» wiU probably be admitted even by political oppo* 
neaits, with wgabir benefit to those for whose 
aeourity it was devised* 

He didnot however remain la office to witnesathia 
result, nor that of the other measures ol public iUi« 
(ity whieh he contemplated a«d proposed* When 
General Jackson became president of the Uoitad 
Stated he immediately aoaaiaated Mr. Vaa Bure» to 
the fieit plaae i« Ua adiiHnisilraAian» at anoMlirf o< 



state. This office he sccepted, and resigned that of 
governor. A large portion' of each branch of the 
legisiatare oi New York, consisted at the time of his 
political opponents ; yet such had been his upright- 
ness and ability, that resolutions expressing the high- 
est respect for his virtues and talents, and tendering 
him, in warm and affectionate terms, the good, wishes 
ef the representatives of the people, were in both 
unanimously passed. 

Mr. Van Buren repaired to Washington, and on 
the twelfth of March, 1829, commenced the discharge 
of his new duties, as secretary of state, under circum- 
stances, in one respect at least, less favorable to their 
suoces^fuf prosecution, than any of his distinguished 
predecessors. Mr. Clay succeeded and served under . 
Mt*. Adams, who had himself been eight years at the 
head of the dcpartm^t. Mr. Adams stood in the 
Samis relation to Mr. Monroe, who had occupied the 
: ptaee under Mr. Madison. The latter had- himself 
perfi>rmed the duties for eight years under Mr. Jef- 
ferson. On the contrary, Mr. Van Buren entered 
an administratioon of which no member had ever 
occupied a place in the executive brai^ch of the gov- i 
ernment, and served under a president who was in 
the same situation. The advantages *of conimiencing 
the discharge of official duty so important, under the 
direction of those to whom it had been rendered fa- 
miliar by experience^ must b^ evident. Mr. Van Bu-* 
ren received no aid of this kind. He had to possess 
hintself of tliat minute acquaintance with the actual 
conditidn of our foreign affairs, which is indispensa- 
ble to a correct management of the departnient, by a 
laborious examinatioR of its archives ; and, once be- 
come master of these, he devoted himself to its bus!- t 
ness Wiethe same system «nd industry thut he had dia- 
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pityed in every prbvious public station. The reeords 
ot hie administration will show^that at no previous pe* 
riod'ofthe goverRDQent was tliere as n.uch oflicial labor 
pexfofmed in the ssme time, or successful result to so 
naany negotiations, as during those two years ; and 
even though the credit o( this be awarded, as it may 
justly be in an eminent degree, to the high character, 
perseverance, and courage o( the chief magistrate 
under whose views of po)i<)y Mr. Van Buren acted, 
he is yet entitled to great merit (or the talent, lideli* 
ty, and zeal he displayed, in assisting to produce 
these.brilliant consequences. The long contested co* 
loniul question between the United States and Great 
Britain, which had been suspended by the preceding 
administration as hopeless, was resumed, elaboratey 
^di^oiissed, and finally adjusted, on terais previously 
sought by the United States. New negotiations 
were opened with France, relative to our claims ,U}t 
comniercial spoliations, which had existed (or more 
thup twenty years, and also to her demand of com- 
mercial prelerences unOer the eighth ortiole of the 
treaty of Louisania. Both of these were thoroughly 
investigated under the instructions of Mr. Van 
Buren, and the whole matter settled by treaty, in a - 
manner highly satisfactory, very shortly aHer he left 
the department of state. Denmark had presented 
her ultimatum in respect to similar claims of our 
oitis^ens, which had not been accepted ; negotiation 
waariesumed under new instructions, snd an adjust- 
ment effected by which an indemnity, nearly fourfold 
larger than that previously offered, was secured. 
Spain had positively refused redress for her depre- 
dations upon our commerce, and so pertiuaciousty 
adhered to her system of discrimination, that all nc- 
^tiation on the subjeot bad ceased ; the queetion 
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howtver was again opened tinder Miv aiu) verf full 
ioatrueiiont horn Air. Yao Buren ; the fnatter wad 
abljr and vigorous) j prosecuted by his successor; a_ 
aati^faotory indemnity was seeured; and nottrith** 
Stan ding the proverbial repugnance ol' the Spanish 
gorernroent fo make any changre in its cofnmerchil 
poticy, it was induced to consent to an abolition ol* 
dfaicrimiiiating duties, and to the adoption of the 
reguktions ofiered by the United States to all na- 
tions. Indemnity was obtained from Portugal A>r 
depredations upon our comnierce, and she consented 
to repeal the prohibitory duties which she had. for a 
long time imposed on our rice)in favor of that of Brazil. 
Efforts, commenced by Mr. Jefferson and continued 
through the succeeding administrations!, to place our 
trade with tha Levant on a favorable and permanent 
footing, and to secure a passage for our shipping to 
the Black Sea, were revived, and a trealy concluded 
with Turkey, which has given stability aud proape* 
rity to our commerce, in that interesting portion of 
the world. A negotiation opened by the' preceding 
administration with Austria was brought to a satis* 
factory conclusion' by a commercial treaty^ For many 
years it had been an object to form a commercial 
treaty with Russia, and repeated attempts to do so* 
had been made; these were renewed: a. minister 
was despatched to that country with insiructiontf i^ 
which the whole subject was fully examined ; . and 
the views of the United States were communicated, 
without reserve. Tbroogh adverse circumetanceai 
this effort failed ot success at the time ; but wheii Mr. 
Livingston succeeded Mr. Van Buren, he renewed 
il with oomplete suocesa* With Mexico o«r a&ins 
were foifod to be in the worst condition. The raiH- 
ieatm of a treaty already eoaeluded had beeil^^mifi^ 
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pended in the Mexican congrets ; jeaiot»ieB and 
aiMfucions of an aggravated nature had been.ezeiled 
against ua ; and such was the position of affairs, that 
the resipeot guarantied to the diplomatic charaeter* 
wa^s actually violated in the person of our minister. 
A new miiiister was despatched to Mexico ; the in- 
justice and impoitcy oC her course were strongly and 
unreservedly pointed out ; (and difficulties, whith 
threatened an immediale^ rupture, were renvoved in 
•uch a manner, as to uphold our dignity and rights, 
and place the relations of the two nations on the best 
footing- of which they were susceptible. With the 
republic of Colombia similar difKctihies hud arisen. 
The head ofthat government had become impressed 
wifh the^belief that we were unfriendly to his country 
and to himself,' and this feeling had been communiN 
cated to his ofBciai associates. Its efiects were seen 
in the unfViendly temper manifested towards o«ir 
minister, in a refutolto listen to the Just claims of our 
citizens, and in the imposition of prohibitory duties 
on flour, our chief export to that part of South Ame- 
rica. A minister was sent with full instructions 
prepared by Mr. Tan Buren on all these subjeicts, 
and his mission was attended with complete success. 
Gk>od feeling was restored, the American claims were 
in a great degree adjusted, the exorbitant duties on 
flour were reduced to the standard proposed by our 
government, and the most liberal relations in ail 
respects estaUished. This series of most interesting 
and important arrlimgements, relative to the foreign 
intercourse of his country, so succcsslully conducted 
by Mr. Van Buren, in an administration of but two 
years^ duration, is a proof of political industry, M- 
gaoity, and talent, not surpassed in our history ; and 

when the fieelinga which seem ui4av(»idably to sprlhg 

2Z 
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ffom the eol^sioiMi imd rivalries ofpariaea Rhall have 
been forgottisD^ his elaims : to the respect and ^lati- 
UKJle of his country, for the able and faithful, pedornso 
ance of this branch of official duty, will be generally 
•and cheerfully acknowledged* . 

Htiving thus administered this important -snd la- 
borious department ior jabout two years, Mr. Fan 
Bursa determined to retire from that honorable trust. 
In June, 1831, he resigned the office oi seoratary of 
state;, with the reluctant consent of the premdent, by 
whom he was soon after appointed minister to Great 
Britain. In thus leaving the cabinet, he abandoned 
without hesitation the advantages which, as a poli* 
tical leader j he derived from, that elevated position ; 
but believing tha^ oiroumstancesi personal to hi^^elf 
and which he could not otherwise control, rendered 
such a step beneficial, to the influence and prospi^ts 
ol anadminiaAration whose measures and principles 
he approved, and had hitherta sustained,, he at once 
made the voluntary and certaicily un^expected sscri- 
fiee. He did not receive the appointment to* England, 
.separating him as itdid from his oyrn country^ and 
espeeiblly from his own statci which had; so often 
honored him, without some hesitation ; but our miiK 
ister there being already recalled, his own acquaint- 
ance with existing negotiations, andVith the views 
of the administration on several open^and imppritant 
questions, resulting from the last war, made the 
president desirous that he should. accept it. To 
these views he asse&tediand in August, 183lt {lailed 
ibr England. On hi* i^riva) there, he was ivceived 
by th^ gmvernment with that favor and distinctioiiJtp 
«pbich tbe high officii be had previously h^d g»w 
hioi perhapsi more than osnal daima ; apd he con- 
menoad under the beatauapiceti the inlefoiliiig mKO^ 
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lintioos wfaich he,believ«iil wovld bc^ ifsuooenful, as 
.useAil to.hM'CCMjDtry ae boneraWe to hioqiBelf. While 
tbiM(^ifiploy«d abroadi his nomioation waasubn^Uted 
by the preaid^t at hproe to the aenate lor their opn- 
atitutional advice and consent; hia political q;>P0;- 
nenta were at that time a roajority, and after pro- 
tracted debates and delaySy they negatived the ap- 
pointment by the casting vote of the vioe-preaident; 
on the twenty-sixth of January, 1832. 

In oonsequenoo of this event, Mr. Van fiuren re- 
turned home, and of course was received by his 
'Dumerous friends, who approved of his public con«- 
duot, and admired his political principles and private 
charaeler, with' the zeal, confidence, and affection 
which the circumstanoes were calculated to excite. 
Aa the period for electing a president and vice-pre- 
sident of the United Statea was at hand, he waa im- 
luediateiy nominated to the latter office by the con- 
vention which [selected General Jackson, a aecond 
lime, aa the candidate tor the former. In November 
following, he wm elected by a large majority ; on 
the fourth of March, 1833, he took the oath of office ; 
and in December of the same year, entered on hia 
public duties as president of the senate. His address 
on that-occaaion elicited the applause of all partiea, 
and was rendered the more conspicuous and honor- 
able, by the intereating asaooiations connected with 
hie rtiection by the body over which he was thus 
called to preaide. The nature of his office removed 
him in a great degree fh>m the active public exer- 
tions required by tboae he bad previoualy held $ but 
aatbeolBcial head of the senate, he merited aad 
received ^he approbation of hia political opponent! «a 
Wiril aaof hia frieiida, by the almpticity aiid kindaeaa 
(rf hie peiacnal deimrtmenty and hia unifovgi and 
careful attentkm to the dutiea of the chair. 
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In Jttnuary, 1835^ a Dtiiheraus bod/ of deiegateil, 
represeDtifier ^^ demoenitic party of the union, as^ 
flenj>ted at Bahhnore, and unanimouMy preaented 
him to the people of the United States, ae a candi- 
date for thechiefezecutTve office. 

In March, 1837^ Mr. Van Baren was inaugurated 
President of the United States, to which office he 
was elected by a large majority. Since be has filled 
this, the hig^hest office in the gid oi his fellow-citi- 
leens, he haa manifested the same abilittes and talents 
in the discharge af its high functions, which charac- 
terized him in the various pubtic stations he has sue- 
cessively occupied. 

The most prominent feature of bis adminialration, 
as yet, is his recommendation, in his messages to 
Congress, of a national treasury for the safe keeping* 
of the public monies. This measure, as may be 
expected, has its advocated and opponents through 
out our republic, and is lefl for the dispassionate 
consideration of the people either to adopt or reject. 

In person Mr, Van Buren is about the middle 
height ; his figure is erect and graceful ; his fVame, 
though slendlsr, capable of much exertion; the ex- 
pression of his countenance, animated ; and his head, 
lai^e and well formed. His manners are marked by 
the ease and affability springing from an amiable 
disposition, and a long acquaintance with the world ; 
while his moral charactei* is uftsullied^by the slightest 
reproach, and his domestic afiections have always 
been maintained in the utmost sincerity, purity, and 
warmth. He had been married, in 1806, to Miaa 
Hannah Goes, a young lady of Cohimbia county ; 
but in 1818, he was called on to endure the severest 
of domestic afBiotions by her deatb. He has fbbr 
eons, all of whom are adU tivhig ; the eldest was bred 
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to tl» army, and waa one of th^ aida ol Major Gaatral 
Maoomlie* . ■ , , 

As a puUic man malting hia own way fram bumble 
boyhood to tbehif heal offioes of trnat «nd honor, be 
eould not hope to eacape the oenaureaofpolllioal Ibaa ; 
and if he haa auatained frequent miarepreaentatkAi 
and injaetice, hia iktJt hae not differed from that 
' which, in repabiips al least, uauaKy awaits auch a' 
career, in one respect, too, it has been remarkable, 
that if distinguiahed by ezfreme Tkilence from his 
oppponeifts, it has been attended with none of those 
jealous riiralriea in hia own party, by whioh ))olitioal 
life is so frequently embittered. Hia first nomination 
for an elective office, though not a matter o( his own 
aeekiiig, involved him in a canvass of unusual severity 
with several of the ablest men of his county, and hia 
election was one of the warmest and closest of the 
times. Since that period, however, he has passed 
from one important ofice to another, not merely 
without the opposition, but with the cordial co-ope- 
ration, in every instance ol his political associates. 
That confidence in his principles and that strong 
peraonal preference which were dispjayed in his 
elections as governor of New York and vice-presi- 
dent of the United Slates, as well as in his nomina- 
tion for and elecction to the presidency, are in fact 
but the same feelings which, under circumstances 
leas prominent, led to his advancem^*nt in every 
other instance; and it is certainly honorable alike to 
himself and to the political party m the state to 
which he has always belonged, that although, during 
the last twenty years especially, there have existed 
those difierences of opinion, in respect to men and 
measures, which are inseparable from such assoeia- 
tiona, yet in no inaUnce haa Mr. Van Buren expe 
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rteMtdlhe iKtbtctt eiivt or ditlrait WfaUe mkk 
a eireunwtabce gives evideDce» not to be nwitakBd^ 
of tbe BUperieritjr of bit taleBt8,.k is also»ft proo^^r 
wfaioh m mso may evira 4)e mora jifeaUy proadt Ibat 
wbart be bsa beeo itest known and most obserVibd, 
ha bas gained aad secured the highest confidence aad 
avpporl. A statesman wbo has passed thraugbaudi 
a^sfeer, has perbaps no right to expect more; bat 
b^aad this, Mr. Van Bursa has bad the ginliScatia« 
to know, thai even some among the moat dktia* 
gqisbed ol bis opponents, have sought occaaion to 
add their taslimoBgr to his libemlky,. Iranhnesfl^ and 
lionor. 
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